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THE STATESMAN.* 


Tuts book is unquestionably the pro- 
duction of a very clever man. Its 
author is well acquainted with the 
ways of office. He is thoroughly con- 
versant with the circumstances under 
which public business is carried on ; 
and he knows from experience what 
qualities are most essential to form an 
efficient public servant. But the work 
is altogether unworthy the author of 
Philip van Artevelde. It assumes, in- 
deed, a high philosophic character, and 
pretends to open up a yet unbroken 
track of political science. It arrogates 
to itself the dignity of being a treatise, 
which might be dove-tailed with ad- 
vantage, as a supplemental chapter, 
into all subsequent editions of the 
political speculations of Spinosa, or 
Bacon, or Machiavelli. ‘ While,” + 
says Mr. Taylor, “ the structure of 
communities, and the nature of poli- 
tical powers and institutions, have been 
extensively investigated, the art of exer- 
cising political functions, which might 
seem to be no unimportant point of 
political science, has occupied hardly 
any place in the speculations of its 
professors.” To occupy this virgin 
ground, the poet has descended from 
the moral and intellectual eminence to 
which his dramatic work had raised 
him. We are sorry for it. The task 
was quite unworthy Mr. Taylor and 
his reputation. He has denominated 
his book The Statesman ; and writing, 


as he does, ‘ from practical observa- 
tion,” we are willing to take for granted 
that the title is well applied. In our 
opinion the work, which consists of 
little more than an exposition of such 
low principles of cunning as are at 
present acted upon in the neighbour- 
hood of Downing Street, might have 
been better named. It should have 
been called “* The Art of Official Hum- 
bug systematically digested and fami- 
liarly explained.” 

Mr. Taylor has, from his position in 
the colonial office, been much con- 
versant with public men during these 
last few years of Whig ascendency ; 
and his views of statesmen, their ob- 
jects, and their characters, have neces- 
sarily been formed from the examples 
before him. “ A statesman,” accord- 
ing to his estimation, appears to be an 
individual who is destitute of all prin- 
ciple, except the love of place and 
power ; for whom no talent is requi- 
site, except that of obtaining and keep- 
ing a seat in the cabinet; who, instead 
of private friends, has the skill to dis- 
cover and connect himself with a set 
of suitable dependants and hangers-on, 
by whose means he may work out his 
inventions, and whom our author has 
designated ‘ his instruments ;” and 
who never for a moment yields to 
any generous or kind emotion, but 
is constantly directed in his conduct, 
even towards those with whom he is 
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on the most familiar terms, by a 
cold, pitiful system of calculation, of 
which the sole object is to keep and 
to command the services of his adhe- 
rents.* To create such a thwart, dis- 
natured mass of egotism, is, thank God 
and the spirit which He inspired into 
man, a task that cannot be achieved 
without difficulty, or in a single day. 
That work of demoralisation—that gra- 
dual erasure of the divine image from 
the heart—that extirpation of every 
social affection — the cultivation of that 
bloated, grasping, and unmixed selfish- 
ness, which are demanded, according 
to the author of Philip van Artevelde, 
for the construction of a perfect states- 
man,— must be begun in the very 
earliest years of life, or there is no 
hope of their effectual accomplishment. 
The boy, as a boy, must be trained in 
the way he is to go. “ At the age of 
sixteen, or thereabouts, the general edu- 
cation of the boy should be for the most 
part completed, and the specific should 
begin.”+ Poor, devoted, little victim ! 
At this e arly age he is to be cut off from 
all such books as might exalt the ima- 
gination, and refine the sentiments, and 
enlarge the capacities of the heart. 
Already he is to be disciplined to 
worldly views, and worldly thoughts, 
and worldly feelings. Every thing is to 
be presented to his mind in a matter- 
of-fact and business-like form. Ie is 
to read history ; but all such “ sammary 
histories” as deal only in the great events 
and noble actions of past ages—a class 
of reading which is pregnant of infinite 
profit, for it engenders and sustains the 
spirit of patriotism, the love of honour, 
and the thirst of lofty enterprise; and 
leads us to cherish the memory of our 
ancestors with reverence, by persuading 
us that there were indeed giants upon 
the earth in their days—all this de- 
lightful and invaluable description of 
books is to be excluded from the library 
of the tiro statesman. History is for 
him to be stripped of all philosophy 
and romance. She is not to present 
herself before him in the attractive 
form and with the flowing dri apery of 
the Muse she is, but with the bowed 
back and snufly habiliments of some 
withered conservator of the public re- 
cords. From his earliest years he is 
to be chained to the most flat and 
blank realities ; and all his information 
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respecting the glowing and animating 
transactions of past times, is to be re- 
ceived, dead and colourless, from the 
long, dull, and wearisome documents 
of the State Paper Office. These, how- 
ever, are to form only his lighter studies. 
Law, political economy, and the “ more 
prominent defects of a constitution,” of 
which, in better days, all Englishmen, 
of all grades and ages, used to delight 
in contemplating and admiring the 
beauties, are to be adopted as that 
“ wholesome exercise for the reasoning 
faculties ” on which his graver moments 
are to be employed. Asan amusement, 
the miserable little martyr is to be al- 
lowed to frequent debating societies ; 
but only those from which “ political 
topics are excluded.” This is a pru- 
dential exception. The boy’s soul is 
fattening for sale; and that it may be 
given over, without let or hinderance, 
to the free and unrestricted use of the 
party that can afford to pay best for 
such a commodity, care must be taken 
to prevent its birth and natural pro- 
prietor from compromising himself by 
any awkward intimation of his having 
a preference for one set of opinions 
rather than another, before the day 
of public bidding for his services in 
the political auction mart shall arrive. 
“¢ If,” says the cautious Mr. Taylor, 
* he were to take a part in political 
debates, he would be betrayed into 
a premature adoption and declaration 
of political sentiments; than which 
nothing will be more injurious to his 
character and fortunes in after life.” { 
All moral and religious principle would 
appear to be supertiuous in a states- 
man ; and, consequently, our author’s 
chapter “ On the Education of Youth 
for a civil career” is closed without 
containing the slightest notice on the 
subject. Indeed, as he has informed 
us in a subsequent chapter that a 
statesman may lie ad libitum — that 
he lives under * a well understood ab- 
solution from speaking the truth ”’§— 
that “the conscience of a statesman 
should be rather a strong conscience 
than a tender conscience ”’||—that “a 
statesman should have some hardihood, 
rather than a weak sensibility of con- 
science] —and that “ conscience, in 
most men, is no more than an antici- 
pation of the opinions of others ”**— 
he peeps conceives that the gentle 
* pp. 93, 94, el seq. 
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sympathies of Christian charity, and 
the holy fear of deviating from the 
narrow path of God’s commandments, 
would be worse than unnecessary — 
that they would be absolutely detri- 
mental to a minister. 

As it is supposed that, by the time 
he has reached his five-and-twentieth 
year, the course of moral hardening 
and intellectual perversion may be well 
nigh complete, Mr. Taylor recommends 
that the student should at that age be 
appointed to some office. It seems 
that something of the nobleness of 
human nature may still remain, restive 
and unsubdued, and liable to break 
forth at some inconvenient moment, 
if this conclusive process be omitted. 
“Let no man suppose,’’* says our 
author, ** that he can come to be an 
adept in statesmanship, without hav- 
ing been at some period of his life a 
thorough-going drudge.” About the 
same time of life, it is also advisable 
that the youth should be introduced 
into parliament: for it was a remark 
of the late Mr. Wilberforce,+ that 
““men seldom succeeded in the House 
of Commons, who had not entered it 
before thirty years of age.” 

Ilis seat being once obtained — hav- 
ing become, perhaps, member for Stroud 
—the statesman is now to begin looking 
about for “ instruments” by whom he 
may execute his purposes when place, 
that great object of his ambition, shall 
be won. Every man who contemplates 
a public career, must be careful never 
to make a companion of any one who 
may not prove of service to him. He 
must not indulge himself in any unpro- 
fitable connexions, or gratuitous attach- 
ments. He must not permit himself to 
have any intimate, or acquaintance, but 
such as may either serve as a stepping- 
stone to office, or as an useful instru- 
ment when office is obtained. “ In 
order to realise his knowledge of in- 
struments,” we are told, “ a statesman 
would do well to keep lists, inventories, 
or descriptive catalogues ; one of men 
ascertained to have certain aptitudes for 
business, another of probable men.” { 
Mr.Taylor would recommend thestates- 
man to choose honest men for his in- 
struments, in preference to persons of 
loose principles. “ It is less desirable,” 
he says, “ to be surrounded and served 
by men of shallow cleverness and slight 
character, than by men of even less 
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talent, who are of sound and stable 
character.”§ And he has justly added, 
that “ where there is a high order of 
virtue, a certain portion of wisdom may 
be relied upon almost implicitly. For 
the correspondencies of wisdom and 
goodness are manifold: and that they 
will accompany each other is to be in- 
ferred, not only because men’s wisdom 
makes them good, but also because 
their goodness makes them wise.” || 
In this respect we agree with our 
author to the fullest extent of his pro- 
position. The best kind of wisdom is 
always found in connexion with the 
purest virtue. The fear of God is wis- 
dom: and there is no question that 
a man can have to decide and act upon, 
to which some one of the laws of the 
decalogue will not apply, and in which 
that law will not be found the safest 
guide for him to follow. Most confi- 
dent also are we that every minister 
should appoint none but the wise and 
good to official situations, because they 
invariably make the most efficient pub- 
lic servants—because they aione can 
be depended upon as invariably loyal 
to their king, and inflexibly devoted to 
the welfare of their country. But are 
these the grounds of preference sug- 
gested by Mr. Taylor? Quite the re- 
verse. Such reasons are far too noble 
and disinterested to have an influence 
on the utter selfishness of the character 
of his “ statesman ;’’ and the motives by 
which he would induce him to look for 
“men of sound and stable character,” 
in making his appointments, are all 
drawn from the muddiest and most 
offensive shallows of egotistical calcu- 
lation. Such a distribution of his pa- 
tronage is not to be adopted because 
it is demanded by the claims of religion 
and patriotism — because it is the way 
in which his God and his king and his 
country can best be served — because 
thereby virtue may be exalted and vice 
abashed. No! Butwhy? Because, 
first, “¢ a statesman will be brought into 
fewer difficulties and dilemmas by men 
of sound and stable character’’4]— be- 
cause, secondly, “he will be more 
readily excused for befriending them 
above their merits ””— because, thirdly, 
“ they will be creditable to him in one 
way, if not in another”—and because, 
lastly, “ their advancement, bringing 
less envy upon themselves, will reflect 
less odium upon their patron.” It is 
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painful to contemplate the possibility 
of any portion of political power fall- 
ing into the hands of a human being 
base and mean enough to be operated 
upon by motives so superlatively nar- 
row and contemptible. 

Mr. Taylor has given directions with 
regard to the best mode of retaining 
the adherents which a statesman may 
have made. It appears that few pro- 
mises ought to be made. A frank 
refusal may sometimes be hazarded. 
“ Excess of profession evinces weak- 
ness, and therefore never conciliates 
political adhesion.”* A leader should 
appear to be ‘ willing to befriend an 
adherent, but prepared to do without 
him ; and this appearance,” we are told, 
for reality is out of the question, ‘* this 
appearance is best maintained by a 
light cordiality of demeanour towards 
him, and a more careful and effective 
attention to his interests than he has 
been led by that demeanour to anti- 
cipate.”+ Light cordiality is an ad- 
mirable expression. It exactly paints 
the manner which we have observed 
in all that numerous class of persons, 
whether swindlers, sharpers, blacklegs, 
or political adventurers, who speculate 
on turning the confidence they may be 
able to excite to protitable account, 
and for which we never could find 
before a brief, terse, and graphic de- 
scription. Like the numerous im- 
postors whom he resembles in manner, 
the statesman only allows one of his 
adherents occasionally to win, for the 
sake of assisting him in cajoling others ; 
for, says our author, if you “ give 
one example of expectation exceeded, 
of performance outrunning profession, 
hope and confidence will live upon 
little for the future.”{ We have no 
doubt but there exists a multitude of 
persons with whom all this artifice and 
trickery may succeed. Men, who are 
blinded by their own lust of advance- 
ment, may become the easy and willing 
dupes of thestatesman’s light cordiality ; 
but most assuredly the wise and good 
will never be among the number. 
Those, whom it is the object of all 
this humbug to attach, will néver be 
taken in by it. To secure the wise 
and good as his adherents, the states- 
man must be himself possessed of wis- 
dom and of goodness. The really 
virtuous are the last persons on whom 
false appearances ever make the desired 
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impression. Whenever the manner or 
language of the individual they have to 
do with is less true than their own, 
they feel an awkward embarrassment 
in his presence, and an unaccountable 
revulsion from his society, which con- 
vince them that they are not constituted 
to coalesce harmoniously, and that, if 
they would retain their feelings of cha- 
rity towards him, they must have as 
little communication with him as_ pos- 
sible. Mr. Taylor has, we are sure, 
read Coleridge a good deal, for he has 
borrowed from him very often; and he 
may, perhaps, remember, 


‘** That to be innocent is nature’s wisdom, 

The fledge-dove knows the prowlers of 
the air, 

Fear’d soon as seen, and flutters back to 
shelter ; 

And the young steed recoils upon his 
haunches, 

The never-yet-seen adder’s hiss first 
heard. 

Ob, surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes 

Is that fine sense, which to the pure in 
heart, 

By mere oppugnancy of their own good- 
ness, 

Reveals the approach of evil.” $ 


In the chapter on “ Manners,” the 
author lays down the different methods 
of flattery and address by which dif- 
ferent classes of men may be imposed 
upon, and which may be practised with 
best advantage by the statesman. But 
we cannot continue our contemplation 
of this disgusting subject. Ifthe politi- 
cal world really affords instances of cha- 
racters animated by such principles, and 
directed by such views, as those which 
Mr. Taylor has represented, the career 
of ambition must be far more demo- 
ralising than we had hitherto even sup- 
posed it to be; and if such execrable 
tricks and impositions are necessary to 
rise and thrive, then no man who has a 
regard for his reputation in this world, 
and his salvation in the next, should 
dare venture to engage in it. Thank 
Heaven, this class of political intriguers 
and charlatans, though they follow each 
other in constant succession, do not 
individually trouble the world for any 
great length of time. Like other ve- 
nomous insects, they are short-lived. 
They buzz and sting while they live; 
but they are ephemeral. “ Few effective 
statesmen have lived their threescore 
years and ten.” || The death of which 
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they seem to stand most in peril, is 
worthy the ignominious character of 
their lives : “ they generally die of over- 
eating themselves.”* Such, according 
to Mr. Taylor’s observation and expe- 
rience, is the life and death of the 
statesman. It must not be forgotten, 
that his acquaintance with ministers 
and cabinets has been entirely confined 
to these latter days of Whig ascendency. 
We most confidently believe that, in the 
old Tory times, all was not so thorough- 
ly base, and hollow, and unprincipled, 
as these official personages appear to be 
with whom our author is now unhappily 
conversant ; and we may hope that the 
return of the Conservatives to power 
will bring back the old English virtues 
of truth, and honesty, and sincerity, and 
put to flight the smooth, glossy, fair- 
seeming, and fair-speaking vices, that 
have usurped their place in the cabinet 
and the public offices. 

Mr. Taylor states expressly that what 
he writes is from “ practical observa- 
tion ;” and his excuse for writing the 
sort of book which has formed the 
subject of this article is, that, had he 
applied himself to any other kind of 
work, “ he must necessarily have writ- 
ten more from speculative meditation, 
and less from knowledge.” It has 
amused us a good deal, in the course 
of our perusal of his volume, to trace 
back his general theoretical observa- 
tions on what the conduct of a states- 
man ought to be, to their source in 
those acts of particular members of the 
present cabinet which might have sug- 
gested them. Our author, for instance, 
must have had the union that subsists 
between Lord Melbourne and O’Con- 
nell in his eye when he wrote, “ If it 
be indispensable to a statesman to 
accept services, which no very high- 
minded or creditable adherent could 
render, still he should be careful not 
to admit to personal intimacy those 
whom he thus employs.” + 

Again, in writing the following pas- 
sage on the inexpediency of granting 
many interviews, he must have been 
thinking of the embarrassment into 
which Mr. S. Rice had been betrayed 
by his incautious facility. 

“On such occasions,” says Mr. 
Taylor, “statements are made which 
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must unavoidably, though perhaps in- 
sensibly, produce impressions, and to 
which, nevertheless, the party making 
them is not deliberately and responsibly 
committed. Further, no statesman, be 
he as discreet as he may, will escape 
having ascribed to him, as the result 
of interviews, promises and under- 
standings which it was not his purpose 
to convey ; and yet, in a short time, 
he will be unable to recollect what was 
said with sufficient distinctness to en- 
able him to give a confident contra- 
diction.” f 

Again, Mr. Taylor must have had 
his eye fixed on the trial of Norton v. 
Melbourne, when the lines below re- 
ceived their impress from his pen : 

“ A statesman, while unmarried, 
will be liable, in whatever conjuncture 
of affairs or exigency of business, to 
some amorous seizure, some accident of 
misplaced or ill-timed love, by which 
his mind will be taken away from his 
duties. Against these casualties, which 
may happen to a statesman howsoever 
devoted to political life, marriage will 
be the least imperfect protection; for 
business does but lay waste the ap- 
proaches to the heart, while marriage 
garrisons the fortress,”’§ 

But we have given to this book as 
much space as it deserves, and must 
bring our observations to a close. For 
Mr. Taylor’s reputation sake, we are 
heartily sorry that it has been pub- 
lished. The perusal of it can do no 
man any good; and the protracted 
labour of composing it could not have 
been undergone without pernicious in- 
fluences to the moral sense of the 
author. Its style, though occasionally 
a little formal and antiquated, is for 
the most part admirable. For pages 
together, the language is so apt and 
transparent a vehicle of the workings 
of the author's mind, that we forget 
we are deriving the knowledge of them 
from a book : we seem to receive his 
thoughts by intuition, and lose all re- 
collection of their being conveyed to us 
by any material method of communica- 
tion. In this respect Mr. Taylor has 
really evinced himself the worthy dis- 
ciple of his great and unrivalled master, 
Robert Southey. But here the resem- 
blance stops. No trace, we regret to 
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say, of the friendship with which that 
great and good man honours him, is 
discernible in the principles and senti- 
ments contained in his work. It is 
all of the world worldly, from begin- 
ning toend. There are, indeed, some 





THE REMEMBRANCES 


Ir matters not who were my parents, 
or what is my lineage. Could I have 
stooped to eat the bread of dependence, 
to hecome the mercenary peusioner of 
proud and noble relatives, after the 
death of my gallant husband in the 
field of battle, [ might have lived a 
humble annuitant, in some motley, 
scandal-loving boarding-house, at the 
West end of the town—boasting of 
my family connexions, though never 
visited by them, and giving myself airs 
of superiority, whilst my own heart was 
the prey of the bitterest mortification 
and the most galling envy. I weighed 
the matter well, and made my election. 
I declined the yearly sum offered, with 
little delicacy, to be subscribed for my 
use, by half a score of my relations ; 
changed my name and place of abode, 
with a determination that I would at 
least preserve my own self respect, aud 
become a useful member of society. 
It will be asked, “ Why did you not, 
madam, procure a situation as go- 
verness? Why did you choose to 
descend so many steps in life’s ladder 
at a time? As an officer’s widow, 
you might have become a companion 
to a lady ofrank, have had the com- 
forts of a carriage when your friend 
wished to go out, a couple of glasses 
of wine at dinner, and a fire in your 
bedroom. What could make you think 
of becoming a monthly nurse?’ Have 
I not answered these questions by anti- 
cipation? 1 detested dependence ; 
and, therefore, could be neither a 
domestic governess nor a companion. 
Now a monthly nurse, in my opinion, 
is a very great Aree 08 ‘She gen e- 
rally rules the whole house where she 
is an inmate, from the master down- 
wards. What can exceed her authority 
for her brief four weeks? Even the 
medical gentlemen often defer to her 
opinions, and are anxious for her ap- 
probation. The lady of the mansion 
is her entire slave—the domestics 
tremble at her frown—the children 
of the family dare not enter their mo- 
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very sage maxims and shrewd remarks 
scattered over its pages ; but they are 
all so chilled by the icy atmosphere 
of the public office, that it makes 
one’s teeth chatter to read them. 






A MONTHLY NURSE. 
ther’s chamber without her permission 
—and as for the baby! I have 
never repented of the choice I made. 
After having conferred on myself the 
appellation of “ Mrs. Griffiths,” I be- 
gan to look around me how I should 
procure my coup d'essai, for I had no 
recommendations, no experience— but 
I had common sense; so I soon made 
myself mistress of my profession, by 
reading and inquiry ; attired myself in 
a rich black silk dress, bought for the 
occasion, with a very handsome India 
shawl (a present from my late husband) 
and velvet bonnet; hired a single- 
horse carriage for the day, commonly 
called a demi-fortune, or a fly, and 
drove up to the door of the celebrated 
Sir » considered the first ac- 
coucheur in London (now no more), 
and sent in my card, “ Mrs. Griffiths, 











of Street.” I was instantly ad- 
mitted. I must here give a description 


of my person. I was then about thirty- 
six, very tall, and rather corpulent, 
with handsome, intelligent features, 
and a manner imposing and dignified. 
Nothing could be more polite than my 
reception. I think [I can remember 
word for word of our short colloquy. 

Mrs. Griffiths —“ Allow me, Sir 
, to hand to you this small green 
purse ; it contains ten sove reigns, and 
I am a discreet woman, not much given 
to chattering.” 

Sir (receiving the purse, and 
smiling most benignantly).—“ What 
favour can I do you, madam, in re- 
turn? I trust you ask nothing unpro- 
fessional.’ 

Mrs. Griffiths. —“ On the contrary, 
sir, it is only to recommend me as 
monthly nurse to the first lady of con- 
sequence you may attend ; and let it 
be understood between us, that, at every 
succeeding recommen: lation, I shall 
have the honour of transmitting to your 
hands a similar purse to that you now 
hold. I have been the mother 
children ; and with a little of your kind 
instruction in the first instance — prac- 
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tical instruction—shall consider myself 
duly qualified.” 

Sir «« There can be no doubt 
on that head, madam. You may de- 
pend on hearing from me in less than 
a week.” 

Mrs. Griffiths. —“ For both our 
sakes, sir, it would, [ suppose, be bet- 
ter to conceal that it is my first attempt 
of the kind.” 

“ Leave all that to me,” said the 
baronet, with a nod quite comprehen- 
sive. “ Youarea very sensible woman” 
—and the green purse disappeared in 
the “ dark abyss” of his nether gar- 
ments—“ and I have no fear whatever 
of recommending you to the very first 
situation —that is, if a per centage on 
the christening fees, &c., could be 
arranged.” 

These words were spoken in a low, 
drawling, and conjiding tone. My only 
answer was, * I fully understand you, 
sir, and cannot possibly have any ob- 
jection.” 

I drove from the door in high spirits, 
and acted a scene very similar to it in 
the city, not far from Broad Street ; 
the only difference being that five gui- 
neas were in the purse instead of ten. 
In less than a week, I was installed by 
the worthy medical baronet in the splen- 
did mansion of the Earl of , in 
all the honours of monthly nurse to 

his young and beautiful countess. I 
brought the heir of the family quite 

safe through the stipuli ited term, and 
carried away with me in presents, &c. 

to the amount of 100/. Long before 
the month expired, my medical city 
friend had redeemed his pledge. The 
countess I served gave me the highest 
recommendation, and | was at once in 
the full swing of practice — for by such 
term I choose to dignify my employ- 
ment. I have kept a commonplace- 
book ever since, and have noted down 
a number of strange circumstances and 
highly interesting details; and as no 
clue will be given, except in a very 
few instances that are already fully be- 
fore the public, as to the real names of 
the parties, 1 see no objection to my 
amusing the world with some of the 
facts that passed under my own eye 
Shall I commence with a tragedy or 
comedy—for | have all sorts recorded ? 
Melpomene shail take the lead : she is 








the elder born; and has, besides, so 
linposing a presence, that there can 
be no longer a doubt about the 


matter, 
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About fourteen years ago, the butler 
of a family of rank came in a violent 
hurry to my lodgings in Great Maryle- 

bone Street, bringing a hackney coach 

with him. I had searcely time to 
huddle a few necessary articles of dress 
into my sac de nuit, and decorate 
my own person with a rich silk of 
Devonshire brown, a present to me 
from a young marchioness at the chris- 
tening of her son and heir, before the 
impatient butler handed me into the 
coach. He placed himself opposite to 
me, and I had then full time to peruse 
his face and person. He was one of 
the handsomest men I had ever seen ; 
tall, rather stout, with a high command- 
ing forehead, dark expressive eyes, and 
a hand remarkable for its shape and 
whiteness. Tis linen was of exquisite 
fineness, and as white as snow. * Can 
this being,” I thought, “ stand at a 
sideboard, and bring in the first dish ?”’ 

*« My lady is very ill, I suppose,” 
said I ; “ have they sent for the doctor ?” 

* The colonel is gone himself, I be- 
lieve,”’ said the butler; “ but the sooner 
we arrive the better.” And he put his 
head out of the window to hurry the 
coachman. 

His look was anxious and abstracted ; 
and on my addressing to him some 
trifling observation, merely from cour- 
tesy, he either heard me not, or de- 
clined entering into conversation. As 
we were in Oxford Street, I for the 
first time observed that, in my hurry, 
I had put on gloves that were not fel- 
lows—one of them, too, was a little 
soiled,’ and wanted mending. This 
was not to be endured. “ I must get 
out,” said I, “ at the first haberdasher’s, 
and buy myself a new pair of gloves.” 
The butler looked as if he wished all 
the gloves in London were at the bot- 
tom of the Red Sea; but I was not to 
be diverted from my purpose, for I was 
fully sensible of the importance attached 
to having every article of my dress in 
the nicest order, as all the family at 
Lady Caroline were utter stran- 
gers to me, and an old pair of gloves 
would have risked my supremacy for 
an entire month. I pulled the check- 
string, therefore, at the first shop of the 
kind I wanted, and ordered the coach- 
man to open the door. As I descended 
the steps, I heard distinctly, although 
it was rather muttered than spoken, 
the expletive of “ D—n the gloves!” 
from the impatient butler. What cared 
1? Be had not used that phrase to me; 
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and if he particularly wished the gloves 
to be d—d after I had used them, I 
could have no possible objection. I 
chose with due deliberation a pair of 
long French kid gloves, of a dark, 
iron-gray colour, of the best quality, 
and resumed my place, drawing them 
on as we proceeded. 

“‘ Has Lady Caroline much company 
in the house?” I asked —“ her mother, 
or her sisters ?” 

“Yes,” answered the butler—“ that 
is, no— only her own maid is with her. 
How devilishly slow the man drives ! 
and yet I promised him an extra crown 
if he would whip his horses into some- 
thing like a snail’s gallop.” 

** Well,” thought I, “ very few ser- 
vants have I seen shew so much in- 
terest in the affairs of their employ- 
ers; but, then, this man looks so like 
a gentleman. But I wish he would 
be a little more communicative.” And 
I rustled my silk gown with an air of 
pique, and drew out of my pocket a 
cambric handkerchief, as white and 
soft as swan’s down. The butler heeded 
neither my action nor my handkerchief. 
He bit his under lip, placed his hand 
—that beautiful hand !—to his brow, 
and appeared lost in some painful sen- 
sations. At length we drew up to a very 
handsome house in Grosvenor Place, 
and I recognised the carriage of my 
medical patron, Sir , at the door. 
I was out, and in her ladyship’s cham- 
ber in less than a minute. In about 
ten more, a beautiful female child was 
transferred to my care; and I was 
seated soon after, in all the majesty of 
my office, with the superb baby’s basket 
by my side, and one of the loveliest 
young girls I had ever beheld, the 
lady’s maid, handing me pins, and 
assisting me in my duty. All went on 
well in Lady Caroline’s chamber ; and 
when the infant was placed by her side, 
and every thing arranged, she expressed 
the natural wish to see her husband, 
* the colonel.” 

“ Go, Fanny,’’ said the young mother, 
*¢ and tell the colonel I shall be happy 
to see him.” 

Fanny hesitated, a deep blush came 
over her exquisite features, and at length 
she murmured, “ It is usual, I believe, 
for nurse to do that office, my lady : 
and the colonel, besides, is in his dress- 
ing-room.” 

“‘Whata little prude you are, Fanny,” 
said Lady Caroline, rather pettishly ; 
“ but I suppose you imagine the colo- 
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nel will be disappointed that he has 
not a son, and you do not like to carry 
him the intelligence.” 

“Indeed, my lady,” meekly answered 
the poor girl, much agitated, and more 
so than I thought ¢hen she had any 
occasion for, “ I never thought of that, 
as a child, I should hope, would ever 
be welcomed as a child, whether it be 
boy or girl. But”—— 

“‘ Pry'thee, child,” interrupted the 
lady, “ do not preach and grow senti- 
mental. I think, nurse, that Sibley, 
the butler, went to fetch you;—he 
must have made great haste.” 

“ Yes, indeed, my lady,” said I; 
“he gave me no time to put up my 
things; I never was more fluttered in 
my life with any one’s impatience. 
But he knew the emergency of the 
case, and did quite right. Very few 
servants shew such interest.” 

“ Sibley is much above his situation,” 
continued Lady Caroline; “he has 
been well educated, was once in the 
army I hear, and”. 

Just at this moment Fanny dropped 
a porcelain basin of gruel upon the 
white satin basket, broke the one, and 
spoiled the other. ‘ How careless !” 
exclaimed her mistress; ‘* but I ob- 
serve you never know what you are 
about, whenever Sibley the butler’s 
name is mentioned.” 

This was spoken with much asperity ; 
and, as [am a very keen observer, I 
found out that it was not the broken 
basin, or the tarnished satin-basket, 
which caused this appearance of dis- 
pleasure. “I shall know all about it 
soon enough, I warrant,” I said to my- 
self; “I shall keep my eyes open, 
for I feel assured there is a great deal 
going on of a mysterious nature in this 
family.” I soon found my way to the 
colonel’s dressing-room, tapped at the 
door, which was immediately opened 
by a gay, fashionable-looking man, in 
a very handsome chintz morning-gown. 

“* Well, nurse,” said the colonel, in 
a careless tone, “ I suppose Lady Ca- 
roline has made me a papa—that is, 
legally, you know.” And he laughed, 
and gave me an impudent leer. 

I drew myself up to my utmost 
height, and, in a repelling and reprov- 
ing accent, coldly answered, “ Lady 
Caroline is safe, sir, and wishes to see 
you. She has a very fine little girl.” 

“ IT thought it would be so,” cried 
the new-made father: “ d—n a girl! 
Tell Lady Caroline, when I have finished 
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dressing for the levee, I will pay my 
respects to her and her daughter.” 

He turned round, and whistled an 
opera air; and I withdrew, mentally 
exclaiming, ** What fools women are, 
to give themselves the trouble cf bring- 
ing children into the world for such a 
reception as this !” 

I made the best answer I was able, 
out of the scanty materials the colonel 
gave me, to his lady, who seemed quite 
as indifferent as himself; and, on look- 
ing on the infant by her side, asked me 
if I thought she would be handsome ? 

‘It is impossible to judge thus early, 
my lady,” I answered ; “ but she is a 
remarkably fine child, quite perfect, 
and, I trust, will be a healthy one.” 

“ That will not be enough, nurse, to 
win the attention of her father. If you 
could have pronounced her ‘ a beauty,’ 
the colonel might perhaps endure to 
look on her little features; for he is 
such an admirer of female loveliness.” 
As she spoke, Fanny, who had been 
stooping over the child, raised her head, 
and I saw a look pass from the lady to 
the lady’s maid, which gave me a new 
light, for it informed me, as plainly as 
a look could speak, that the lady would 
have given her title and her fortune to 
have possessed the faultless beauty of 
her maid. 

I now possessed a clue; and it 
wanted very little penetration to dis- 
cover, in the course of another day, 
that Colonel was most passion- 
ately attached to Fanny —that 1s, if the 
love of a libertine can be dignified with 
the name of attachment; that the hand- 
some butler was also her most devoted 
lover, and that he was jealous almost 
to madness, at the attentions his master 
was ever paying her, although the gentle, 
innocent girl, kept out of his way all in 
her power, and returned with equal 
ardour the affection of the butler. But 
it was full a fortnight before I got to 
the very bottom of the affair, and then 
I shuddered with horror. The lady of 
the mansion, a sister of a duke, allied 
to many of our oldest nobility, a wife 
and a mother, indulged herself in a 
shameful passion for this handsome 
Sibley, and for his sake would have 
sacrificed all that should be dearest to 
woman, her reputation ; but he would 
not respond. With such feelings, 
her hatred and jealousy of the un- 
conscious Fanny was beyond conceal- 
ment. She would have been glad to 
have seen her honour sacrificed to the 
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licentious passion of the colonel, that 
she might appear unworthy in the eyes 
of Sibley, and was constantly sending 
her with frivolous messages to him, 
thus throwing her in the way of his 
presuming addresses; whilst Sibley, 
ever on the watch, and rendered almost 
wild by his irritated feelings, was always 
accusing the poor girl of giving encou- 
ragement to the colonel, and pretend- 
ing to believe that she visited him of 
her own accord. 

Things could not go on in this man- 
ner long without some explosion, and 
soon, alas! it did take place. Lady 
Caroline, at the end of a fortnight and 
two days, had left her chamber entirely 
during the day, for a very elegant 
boudoir, where she reclined upon 
an ottoman, and amused herself with 
reading fashionable novels, and La 
Nouvelle Heloise. On pretence that 
no one could select these books so 
well to her taste as Sibley, she was 
ever ringing for him, and detaining 
him in her boudoir, making to him 
the most flattering and _ insidious 
speeches. Lady Caroline’s sleeping 
apartment was separated from this 
boudoir by a dressing-room, where 
Fanny often sat and worked. I was 
occupied with the baby in my lady’s 
room, when Fanny rushed into it from 
the adjoining dressing-room, and throw- 
ing herself in an agony of tears into a 
chair, exclaimed, ‘* Oh, nurse! take me 
from this dreadful place—I have just 
heard something that has destroyed my 
peace forever. She is speaking to him 
now, and persuading him that [am a 
poor lost creature—what I dare not 
name—and he already so jealous, so 
unjust! Cruel, wicked Lady Caroline! 
I will not stay another day under her 
roof.”” 

“‘ Perhaps you deceive yourself, 
Fanny,” I said, putting the child into 
the bed ; “ I will make a pretence and 
go into the room, and judge how mat- 
ters stand. I will speak to Sibley my- 
self, Fanny, and tell him not to believe 
a word against you. Be comforted, 
my poor girl —all will go well !” 

“ Oh, never, never!” murmured 
Fanny. “It is his only fault—he 
was always jealous of me, even before 
I married him ; though God knows”— 

* Married !” said I; ‘ are you really 
married to Mr. Sibley ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the weeping girl ; 
“ ours is a romantic story—we are 
neither of us what we seem. We have 
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given up every thing for each other ; 
and, after all, for him seriously to sus- 
pect me of infidelity! It is too much !” 

“T will do what I can to serve you,” 
I said, “ and advise you both to leave 
this family without delay —do not risk 
your happiness here any longer.” 

‘¢ Happiness!” repeated Fanny — 
“ it is gone for ever!” 

I proceeded into the boudoir, and 
found Sibley with his face as white as 
ashes —every limb shook as if in palsy, 
whilst his eyes emitted a flame like that 
of demons in agony. ‘* Think of what 
I have told you,” said the lady, turning 
over with affected carelessness the book 
on the small inlaid table by her side, 
“and I will see you again this evening.” 

Sibley retired ; and the lady, without 
raising her eyes, asked me whether the 
colonel was in the library ? 

‘“* I believe he is, my lady,” said I, 
drily ; “ shall I tell him your ladyship 
wishes to see him ?” 

* Is he alone?” she added; “ for I 
sent my maid to him half an hour ago 
with a billet; and perhaps she is there 
still, waiting for his reply. Fanny is a 
great favourite with the colonel.” And 
she looked me full in the face, with a 
glance of peculiar meaning, as if she 
would have said, “ You understand me.” 
But I would not comprehend her. 

“ Fanny must be a favourite of all 
who know her, my lady,” said I, with 
emphasis, “ for she is virtuous, obliging, 
modest, and beautiful. I wish I had 
such a daughter, and I should be one 
of the proudest women on earth.” 

“Do you think her as virtuous as 
she seems?” inquired the lady, with 
the gentlest tone of voice; but it 
sounded to me like the voice of a 
fiend. ‘ She is always, I hear, in- 
truding herself on the company of 
Sibley, who does not care a pin for 
her.” 

* Did Mr. Sibley tell your ladyship 
so himself?” 1 asked, and I brought a 
deep blush into her face by the ques- 
tion. “ If I am any judge in these 
matters, I am sure he is doatingly fond 
of her; and I do not wonder at it.”’ 

Just at this moment I heard a 
piercing scream in the dressing-room. 
I rushed to it, and shall never forget 
the scene that presented itself whilst I 
have breath. The colonel had stolen 
in on the hapless Fanny unperceived, 
and had thrown himself on his knees 
before her—at the door stood Sibley, 
the butler, with a loaded pistol in his 
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hand, and every feature of his hand- 
some face working as if in convulsions. 
“‘ Die, seducer!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice trembling and choking. I saw 
the flash, I heard the report—all was 
as a flash of lightning. The colonel 
sprang from the ground at least three 
feet—the ball had entered his heart — 
he fell never to rise again ! 

“ What have you done?” shrieked 
the miserable Fanny. “ He is no se- 
ducer—your wife is innocent! Oh, 
Theodore, believe me, | have never in 
thought even wronged you.” 

She struggled with the frantic man, 
to wrench from his hand another pistol ; 
but he heeded her not—madness glared 
in his fixed eye-balls. “ Traitress !” 
he vociferated, “I believe you not. 
You have dishonoured me, and I will 
not survive it.” 

He pulled the trigger, and his brains 
were sprinkled around the chamber— 
his body fell across that of the colonel. 
Lady Caroline, myself, and a crowd of 
servants, gazed at each other in speech- 
less horror. Fanny,too, was speechless ; 
but we soon found that hers was the 
speechlessness of death! 

It seems that Lady Caroline herself 
was soon consoled for the loss of her 
husband, and the man she preferred to 
him ; for, about two years after this fatal 
catastrophe, I was honoured by a visit 
from this lady in the most confidential 
manner. To my experienced eye, there 
was little difficulty in perceiving that 
she was again in the way to become a 
mother. She praised the neatness and 
commodiousness of my apartments ; 
and, after a good deal of circumlocu- 
tion, hinted to me, in pretty express 
terms, that she should feel most happy 
to become my inmate for about a month; 
and that, as she supposed I saw but 
little company, it would not be very 
irksome to me if I shut out all my 
friends for that short period, as her 
case required privacy. Now, as I had 
made up my mind never to do business 
in this way, although L hear it is a very 
profitable one, I took care to inform her 
ladyship that I was about that time very 
busy, and expected to be called out 
every hour. She departed, evidently 
much chagrined, as I afterwards 
learned, through a channel which re- 
sembles the common sewer, for it cir- 
culates collected abominations, namely, 
the servants of the family, who called 


to shew me the infant daughter of 


their mistress—that very child whose 
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father had been shot in its presence 
ere it was three weeks old, as al- 
ready described. This was their 
ostensible cause of paying me a visit ; 
but the real one was soon whispered 
to me, that Lady Caroline was gone 
down to a small sea-port on the coast 
of Devon, quite alone, and in a hack 
post-chaise ; but that the butler, who 
pretended he was going off to France 
to visit his relations, would no doubt 
join her on the road, and every thing 
go on as snug as possible. And it was 
even so; for, before she gave birth to 
her second child, she was privately 
married to poor Sibley’s successor. 
Surely some spell must have been cast 
around this besotted woman, that made 
her thus have such a predilection for 
“ men of the sideboard,” in their new 
silk stockings, white waistcoats, and 
blue coats with metal buttons. Perhaps 
the wife of Potiphar of old possessed 
the same fancy ; and that was the reason 
why the unfortunate butler was plunged, 
with the still more luckless baker, mto 
the depths of Joseph’s prison in the 
land of Egypt. 


But I grow disgusted with my own 
narrative ; and shall now turn to a city 
affair which I witnessed the same year 
as the preceding, having been recom- 
mended to the family by my profes- 
sional friend, Dr. C » who is also 
departed from this world of exits and 
entrances (but 1 think I ought to have 
put the entrances first), into that where 
there are neither doctors, nor nurses, 
and, better still, no dangerous butlers. 





The family I now entered lived on 
the west side of Finsbury Square, when 
they were in town; which was but sel- 
dom, they having a very elegant, almost 
princely establishment, at Herne Hill. 
The master was a merchant, and had 
risen from the very lowest grades of life 
to his present affluence, by a fortunate 
chain of circumstances, unnecessary 
now to trace. He had a great ambi- 
tion to be thought a gentleman, and 
was ever playing off a thousand tricks 
he had learned and studied to that 
effect. But who ever became a gentle- 
man by study? The mud of his pa- 
rents’ hovel stuck to him, and could 
not be brushed off. Poor man! how 


much easier and happier would he have 
become, had he been content with the 
homely character of an honest John 
Bull, and given himself no ridiculous 
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airs of would-be elegance. [lis lady 
was another sort of being. Where he 
could have picked her up I know not ; 
but she was beautiful, natural, and 
amiable, with excellent sense, and be- 
loved by all who knew her. She had 
already three children, who resembled 
herself ; they were exceedingly lovely. 
I was in the house full a week before 
I entered on active service, as ladies 
cannot always be quite accurate in 
their calculations. During this time, 
having little to do, I made my observa- 
tions, as usual, on those around me. 
There was a sister of the gentleman 
(whom I shall call Mr. Otway) stay- 
ing there, who was entirely dependent 
on her brother, and was being addressed 
by a sly, calculating attorney, who 
hoped to get a few thousands with 
her; he was fearful, however, of pro- 
posing, lest she might at last come 
portionless to him. The young lady, 
who was shrewd, and not at all loath 
to have an establishment of her own, 
perfectly understood the game her lover 
was playing, and covertly assisted him 
in his schemes, by pretending to be 
desperately in love with this writer of 
parchments, this daily visitor of “ the 
courts.” Mr. Otway, who loved his 
Sister, and wished to see her settled 
respectably, soon put an end to the 
pros and cons of the hesitating swain, 
by declaring, over the second bottle of 
claret he and his future brother-in-law 
were quietly discussing, “* That Mary- 
Anu was a good, an excellent girl ; 
and whenever she married, he would 
give into her hand 10,000/.” That 
very evening the young lawyer popped 
the question. Mary-Ann was most 
gracious—the brother was consulted— 
the sister approved ; and the young 
people considered themselves engaged. 

All this happened the sixth day 
after my arrival ; and on the seventh, 
Mrs. Otway gave directions that Dr. 
Cc should be summoned. Nothing 
could exceed the costliness of the ex- 
pected baby’s little wardrobe, the quan- 
tity of fine French cambric and Mechlin 
lace, that made up the attire of both 
mother and child. Perceiving that I 
had on a lace-cap and frill quite as 
expensive as those of his lady, with a 
certain air of quiet dignity he could 
not cope with, Mr. Otway treated me 
with the most condescending affability, 
and even inquired into several parti- 
culars of the family of the Duke of 
8 , learning that 1 had lately been 
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domesticated full a quarter of a year 
there, as the young heir was not consi- 
dered safe in the hands of any one but 
a “monthly nurse” until after that 
period. The knocker was duly tied 
up with a white kid-glove of the fair 
Mary-Ann’s, and the pompous, purse- 
proud merchant had returned from 
’Change, swelled into fresh importance 
by the hundred inquiries that had been 
made after the health of his lady, when 
Dr. C announced that she had 
another son. 

“ I am glad it is a boy,” murmured 
the mother, “ for I know Otway had 
set his mind upon one ; as he intends 
Henry for the army, and he ought to 
have one son in his counting-house.” 

“ Keep yourself quiet, madam,” 
growled out the doctor; * it is rather 
too soon to place your son at the desk, 
when you have not yet had him at your 
bosom.” A chuckling laugh followed 
this reproof, for the worthy accoucheur 
believed himself a wit. “ He cries 
lustily enough, in all conscience,” 
continued the facetious doctor; “‘ we 
must get him the situation of city 
crier—hey, nurse?” and he opened 
the woollen mantle in which the child 
was wrapped to take a peep of him. 
A dead silence ensued. What instinct 
on earth is so quick as a mother’s! 

“Ts my child perfect, doctor?” 
demanded the beautiful Mrs. Otway, 
half rising from her bed, and seeking 
to penetrate into our very looks. No 
answer was returned. ‘ In the name 
of Heaven !” continued the alarmed 
lady, “tell me instantly. Mrs. Griffiths, 
you have been a mother yourself, and 
know her feelings. Let me look upon 
my child—nay, I will see him !” and 
she would have sprung from the bed. 

“* Madam,” said I, “ it is a trifle, 
a mere blemish; it can soon be put to 
rights.” 

“‘ Then there is something wrong,” 
sighed the unhappy lady ; and she fell 
back upon her pillow, and a faintness 
came over her. 

* She thinks it is something worse, 
sir, than it is,” said I, flying to her 
assistance ; “* we had better tell“her at 
once.” 

“*T daresay,” said Dr.C , that 
you are thinking now of pig-faced 
children, and monsters with a couple 
of heads, or half a dozen arms. Come, 
come—cheer up, madam ; there only 
wants a stitch or two, and all will be 
put to rights. In my practice I have 
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had a dozen or two of hare-lips, and 
they have all done well.” 

I suppose Mrs. Otway had suffered 
her alarm and imagination to run away 
with her into the regions of nondescripts 
and dusus nature, for it seemed a great 
relief to her when she heard that it was 
only a hare-lip that disfigured the face 
of her new-born son. “ Thank God !” 
she murmured; “ it might, indeed, 
have been worse. May I look upon 
him ?” said she, pathetically. 

The doctor gave a nod, and I placed 
him in her arms. There was the same 
beautiful contour as her other children, 
the same dark and large eyes, the per- 
fect nose, the high forehead ——but then 
the mouth! There was the ugly slit in 
the upper lip, dividing it into two parts, 
and shewing the gums of its toothless 
little mouth. ‘ Poor fellow!” said the 
weeping mother, “ I trust the roof of 
his mouth is not imperfect too. If it be, 
he will not be able to articulate clearly 
ever.” 

** Yes, yes,” said the doctor, “ even 
that can be remedied. Let me see,” 
and he passed his finger over the child’s 
palate: “all is right here, only the roof 
is a little too high ; but you must think 
no more of this matter at present. A 
slight operation must be performed in 
a few months, and he will bear no 
traces of this defect.” 

Away went Dr. C , and left us 
to make the best we could of this new 
trouble. ‘ Nurse,” said the lady, “ it 
is not for myself I grieve; my precious 
baby is dear to the heart of its mo- 
ther, as if it were lovely as my other 
children—but its father! Oh, Mrs. 
Griffiths, who shall dare to tell Mr. 
Otway of this calamity ?’” 

“ He will bear it, madam,” replied I, 
“fas a man and a Christian. It has 
pleased God it should be so; and he 
ought to bless Providence that he has 
the means of having it repaired. Sir 
Astley Cooper will, in less than three 
minutes, unite the lip, and make the 
dear baby look quite as handsome as 
the others.” 

“‘ Ah, but his pride will suffer so,” 
continued she. “ I know him better 
than you, nurse—he will be wounded 
to the very quick. Indeed, indeed, it 
is a sad business !” 

Just at this moment Miss Mary-Ann 
Otway entered the chamber. She had 
been out shopping with her inamorata, 
and, besides, did not wish to be pre- 
sent at her sistcr-in-law’s accouchement, 
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as she said she was horridly nervous, 
and was better out of the way. And 
so I thought too ; for the fewer people 
there are present at the trying hour, 
unless those that are really useful, the 
more to the benefit of both lady and 
nurse--the time of nature’s anguish is 
not one to be treated as a spectacle at 
a theatre, or a place for gossiping, or 
hysteric uselessness. Miss Otway was 
soon made acquainted with the cireum- 
stance of her little nephew’s malforma- 
tion, and partook all her sister’s fears 
respecting the effect it would produce 
on Mr. Otway. ‘ I would not be the 
person to tell him of it for the world,” 
said she. 

“And yet he must know it,” an- 
swered I. 

“It is not necessary to inform him 
of it to-day,” sighed the lady. 

“ He will be sure to ask to see the 
baby,” responded Mary-Ann. 

“ [ must not suffer you to talk so 
much, my dear madam,” cried I, with 
my usual firm tone of gentle authority, 
which every “ monthly nurse” is en- 
titled by virtue of her office to assume. 
“ Let me dress the dear child, and see 
how he looks then ; but first you must 
take this cup of gruel, and let me beat 
up your pillow, and draw the curtains ; 
and, pray, try to get a little sleep, 
madam, for you have had none last 
night.” 

But no sleep could the poor lady 
obtain ;—I never thought she could ; 
but I might at least keep her quiet, 
and that was something. In the dress- 
ing-room adjoining, I soon clothed the 
tender limbs of the litle innocent with 
its first apparel, gave it a spoonful or 
two of gruel, its first imbibed food, 
and laid it on a pillow in a bassinet, 
or small elegant cradle, lined with blue 
satin, and a hood of the same colour. 
The female servants of the family by 
this time had whispered the circum- 
stance of the hare-lip to all the male ; 
the coachman and the two footmen 
were talking it over, and wondering 
“what master would say when he 
heard it,” and how it “ would bring 
down his haughty look.” For servants 
in general, although they are eating 
the bread, and receiving the wages of 
their masters, ever have a sort of fiend- 
ish pleasure in hearing of any calamity 
or indignity they may chance to meet 
with. The white-haired domestic, 
growa gray in the service of his revered 
patron, is now almost as great a rarity 
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as the kind-hearted, considerate master, 
who treats his faithful servant more like 
a humble friend than a mercenary de- 
pendent. 

When I entered the dining-room, 
where Mr. Otway still lingered over 
his wine, I found one of his clerks there 
receiving some orders from him; but 
he sat at a great distance from the table, 
and had his hat in his hand: it was 
evident that he had not dined there, 
or even partaken of a glass of wine. 
* You come to tell me that Mrs. Otway 
is safe. Iam glad of it, for I never feel 
comfortable whilst these sort of things 
are going on. Is it a boy?” 

“ It is, sir,” said I, very gravely, and 
glancing my eyes on the clerk. 

*¢ Pour yourself out a glass of wine, 
Simmons,” said Mr. Otway, in his 
most condescending tone of voice, 
“and give another to Mrs. Griffiths, 
and drink the health of the second son 
of Ralph Otway, the British merchant. 
I’m glad it is a boy, nurse. We'll give 
him plenty to do in the counting-house 
—hey,Simmons? But you do not take 
your wine, nurse. How is Mrs. Otway ? 
Doing well, I hope?” 

“She is trying to get a little rest, sir, 
and I think is as well "—— 

** As can be expected —that is the 
phrase, is it not? ’Pon my soul, Sim- 
mons, the women have the worst of it 
in this world ; in the other they will be 
the leaders, I have little doubt.” 

I again, without knowing it, threw 
my eyes on the clerk —I did not choose 
to mention this unpleasant business be- 
fore him ; and whether he perceived 
that I wished him out of the way or 
not, I do not know, but, after drinking 
the health of Madam Otway and her 
second son in a standing posture, he 
made his bow and departed. 

*¢ Now comes the time,” thought I. 
** How replete with this world’s goods 
is this gentleman!” and I cast my eyes 
on the valuable paintings in the room, 
the splendid cut-glass, dessert-service, 
decanters, and glasses, on the rich fo- 
reign cloth which adorned the table. 

“ Did you mark the exact minute, 
nurse, that he was born?” and he drew 
forth a gold repeater, worth at least a 
hundred guineas. 

Surprised that I did not immediately 
answer, he fancied it arose from his not 
having presented me with the accus- 
tomed present on such occasions. He 
counted out five sovereigns on the 
table, and bidding me be careful of 
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little “* Thomas Gresham,” for so he 
meant to call him, and his dear Mary, 
and that sum should be more than 
doubled. I did not put forth my hand 
to take the money ; but fixing my eyes 
on his face, I slowly said, ** There is a 
slight defect, sir, 1 am sorry to say, in 
the dear baby’s face; but it can soon 
be rectified —only a hare-lip.” 

* Death and destruction!” ejaculated 
the horror-struck merchant, jumping 
from his chair, and pacing the room 
with mighty strides—* onlya hare-lip ! 
I would not the thing should be known 
at "Change for ten thousand pounds. 
Thank God you had the discretion not 
to blab this cursed fact before that 
fellow Simmons, who would have sent 
it all over the city by to-morrow’s post- 
time. I trust the servants know nothing 
of it?” And he looked as if he would 
beat me. “ To have an imperfect child ! 
—born with such a deformity! Oh, 
I shall grow mad !” 

“It can be operated on, sir, in a 
short time, and scarcely any mark left,” 
said I. 

“It shall be done immediately — 
to-morrow !” cried the gentleman, im- 
patiently. 

“Tt will be too soon,” replied I; 
“ in six weeks, perhaps” 

“ Six devils!” interrupted he: “ if 
there is a surgeon that can stitch up 
this lip, and keep the thing snug, so 
that it be a profound secret, I do not 
mind paying a thousand pounds. I 
will go to Sir A to-morrow-——to- 
night—this very moment !” 

He rang the bell furiously. “ Pray 
be composed, sir,” I ventured to re- 
monstrate. “ Your lady will fret if she 
sees you in this state of agitation, and 
the matter may grow worse.” 

“ Worse!” he replied, fiercely — 
“worse than having my son—the 
second son of the first merchant in 
the city of London—to be born like 
a beast, a monster! I would not look 
at him for a ship's cargo!” 

“* He has beautiful eyes, sir,” I said, 
‘ and in other respects”. 

“ Talk not about the little wretch !” 
he exclaimed : “ perhaps he will die, 
and then the thing can never be 
known.” 

I turned away disgusted with such 
hardness of heart and unnatural feel- 
ing. And yet this man had human 
affections. He was a tender husband, 
a doating father, a kind son and bro- 
ther; but pride, and. the dread of in- 
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curring the world’s ridicule, made him 
at this time a monster. No surgeon 
could be prevailed on to perform the 
operation of sewing up the slit in this 
child’s lip until the end of three weeks ; 
and even then they strongly advised 
that it should be delayed for another 
month, until there was sufficient gluten, 
or adhesive property in its tender frame, 
to suffer the wound to heal. During 
this period not a relation or friend was 
permitted to enter Mrs. Otway’s cham- 
ber, on pretence that she was too ill to 
see any one; and although many ladies 
petitioned to have a peep at “ the dear, 
sweet baby,” it was always asleep, 
or its mamma could not be disturbed, 
for it was lying by her side. Indeed, 
poor thing, she was brought into so 
low and nervous a state by the extreme 
excitement of the thing altogether, that 
I was very apprehensive that I should 
lose her. 

At length the day arrived; the 
skilful surgeon and his two assistants 
eutered the back drawing-room, and I 
brought in the poor baby and a pillow. 
It was tied with a silk handkerchief 
round the middle to the latter, and 
placed upon the table. I stood firmly 
and witnessed the operation, although 
my lips were white, and I trembled at 
every joint. The slit of the lip was 
pared all round with a crooked knife ; 
I saw the part taken offand laid down 
upon the table. A crooked needle and 
some strong yellow silk brought the lips 
of the wound closely together ; the silk 
was firmly tied ; and in less than three 
minutes I was asked for a sponge and a 
little warm water. The blood of the little 
sufferer was tenderly wiped away ; and 
an adhesive plaster, over which some 
court-plaster was also placed, covered 
the wound, Put on the child ano- 
ther dress,” said the surgeon, “ for there 
are a few spots of blood, you see, upon 
this, and carry it to its mother. You 
must not let it suck, nurse, for that 
would disturb the wound ; but you 
must feed it with some milk from its 
mother’s bosom.” 

That day, in the evening, Mr. Otway 
for the first time looked upon the face 
of his little son, and acknowledged that 
when the sticking-plaister was removed, 
and the wound quite healed, he thought 
he need not be ashamed to own the 
child, and that he should still be chris- 
tened Thomas Gresham. I was an in- 
mate of this family more than six 
months, and was most amply paid for 
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my real anxiety about the fate of this 
little one and his most amiable mother, 
for Mr. Otway was quite a prince in 
generosity. We had a festival at Herne 
Hill at the end of that time, worthy, 
indeed, of a British merchant, on the 
double occasion of his sister’s marriage 
and his child’s christening. I often 
spend a few days at this noble mansion, 
when I want a little change of air, and 
am always treated with the greatest 
kindness ; but a kiss from my young 
“Thomas Gresham,” glowing with 
health and beauty, is ever my greatest 
treat. 

With a family of fourteen servants, 
it was impossible to prevent the history 
of the hare-lip from being whispered 
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We have already bestowed consider- 
able attention on the works of the 
Natural Historian of Enthusiasm — be- 
fore we knew his name and standing ; 
and now that, for the great talent 
evinced in his writings, he has been 
largely encouraged in aspiring to the 
Chair of Logic in the University of 
Edinburgh, his opinions become of 
public importance, and we feel jus- 
tified in watching his progress, as 
shewn in his last production. We 
have kept a close eye upon him, be- 
cause we saw in him a type ofa nu- 
merous class of thinkers; and we are 
attracted to his latest book, because it 
seems to mark and define the ultimate 
tendency of his mode of thinking. 
Now, with this mode we are at issue, 
and probably shall remain so to the 
end of the chapter. 

We believe that we have already 
stated, that our attention was origin- 
ally directed to the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm, by some remarks of 
Coleridge’s, in the notes to his Church 
and State. These follow: 


‘*] transcribe two or three annotations, 
which 1 had pencilled (for the book was 
lent to me by a friend, who had himself 
borrowed it) on the margins of a volume 
recently published, and entitled, The Na- 
tural Listory of Enthusiasm. They will, 
at least, remind some of my old school- 
fellows of the habit, for which I was even 
then noted ; and for others they may serve 
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about ; but as Mr. Otway never heard 
it mentioned by any one, and had 
bribed so handsomely those about him 
to preserve the secret, he believed the 
world knew nothing about it. Should 
he by chance see this narrative, I beg 
he will be pleased to recollect, that it 
would be like stopping one hole in a 
sieve to keep one tongue silent, when 
there are so many persons who would 
as soon perish, as keep themselves from 
leaking out whatever stuff is put into 
them. 

Should you, Mr. Ottver Yorke, 
like these oddities and recollections, 
I have several more of them at your 
service ; and, believe me, [ have not 
yet given you the best. 
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as a specimen of the marginalia which, if 
brought together from the various books, 
my own and those of a score others, would 
go near te form as bulky a volume as 
most of those old folios, through which ~ 
the larger portion are dispersed. 

*«* History or Entrnuusiasm. I. What- 
ever is practically important on religion or 
morals, may at all times be advanced and 
argued in the simplest terms of colloquial 
expression, p..21.--Notge. I do not be- 
lieve this. Be it so, however. But why? 
Simply, because the terms and phrases 
of the theological schools have, by their 
continual iteration from the pulpit, be- 
come colloquial. The science of one age 
becomes the common sense of a succeed- 
ing. (See Aids to Reflection, pp. 7-11; 
but especially at the note at p. 252.) 
The author adds, ‘ From the pulpit, per- 
haps, no other style should at any time be 
heard.’ Now, I can conceive no more 
direct means of depriving Christianity 
of one of its peculiar attributes, that of 
enriching and enlarging the mind, while 
it purifies, and in the very act of purify- 
ing the will and affections, than the 
maxim here prescribed by the historian 
of enthusiasm. From the intensity of 
commercial life in this country, and from 
some other less creditable causes, there 
is found, even among our better educated 
men, a vagueness in the use of words, 
which presents, indeed, no obstacle to 
the intercourse of the market, but is ab- 
solutely incompatible with the attainment 
or communication of distinct and precise 
conceptions. Hence, in every department 
of exact knowledge, a peculiar nomen- 
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clature is indispensable. The anatomist, 
chemist, botanist, mineralogist — yea, 
even the common artisan, and the rude 
sailor, discover that ‘ the terms of col- 
loquial expression’ are tov general and 
too lax to answer their purposes: and on 
what grounds can the science of self- 
knowledge, and of our relations to God 
and our own spirits, be presumed to form 
an exception? Every new term express- 
ing a fact, or a difference, not precisely 
and adequately expressed by any other 
word in the same language, is a new 
organ of thought for the mind that has 
learned it. ‘11. The region of abstract 
conceptions, of lofty reasonings, has an 
atmosphere too subtle to support the health 
of true piety. In accordance with this, 
the Supreme, 1n 418 worp, reveals barely 
a glimpse of the essential glories. By some 
naked affirmations we are, indeed, secured 
against grovelling notions of the Divine 
nature; but these hints are incidental, 
and so scanty, that every ercursive mind 
goes far beyond them in its conception of 
the infinite attributes,’ p.26.—Nors. By 
abstract conceptions, the author means 
what I should call ideas, which, as such, 
I contradistinguish from conceptions, 
whether abstracted or generalised. But 
it is with his meaning, not with his terms, 
that I am at present concerned. Now, 
that the personeity of God, the idea of 
God as the I am, is presented more pro- 
— in Scripture, than the (so-called) 
physical attributes, is most true ; and 
forms one of the distinctive characters 
of its superior worth and value. It was 
by dwelling too exclusively on the In- 
finites, that the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, Plato excepted, fell into Pantheism, 
as in later times did Spinoza. I forbid 
you, says Plato, to call God the Infinite. 
If you dare name him at all, say rather 
the Measure of Infinity. Nevertheless, it 
would be easy to place in synopsi before 
the author such a series of Scripture pas- 
sages, as would incline him to retract his 
assertion. The Eternal, the Omnipresent, 
the Omniscient, the one absolute Good, 
the Holy, the Living, the Creator, as 
well as Former, of the Universe, the 
Father of spirits,— can the author’s mind 
go far beyond these? Yet these are all 
clearly affirmed of the Supreme One in 
the Scriptures. 111. The following pages, 
from p. 26 to p. 36, contain a succession 
of eloquent and splendid paragraphs on 
the celestial orders ; and the expediency, 
or necessity, of their being coucealed 
from us, lest we should receive such 
overwhelming conceptions of the Divine 
greatness, as to render us incapable of 
devotion and prayer on the Scripture 
model. ‘ Were it,’ says the eloquent 
writer, ‘ indeed permitted to man to gaze 
upwards from step to step, and from range 
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to range of those celestial hierarchies, to the 
lowest steps of the Eternal Throne, what 
liberty of heart would afterwards be left 
him in drawing near to the Father of 
spirits? But the substance of these pages 
will be found implied in the following 
reply tothem.—Nore. More weight with 
me than all this Pelion upon Ossa of ima. 
ginary hierarchies has the single remark 
of Augustine, there neither are nor can 
be but three essential differences of being, 
viz. the absolute, the rational finite, and 
the finite irrational ; i. e. God, man, and 
brute. Besides, the whole scheme is 
unscriptural, if not contra-scriptural. 
Pile up winged hierarchies on hierarchies, 
and outblaze the cabalists, and Dionysius 
the Areopagite; yet what a gaudy va- 
pour for a healthful mind is the whole 
conception (or rather phantasm) com- 
pared with the awful hope held forth in 
the Gospel, to be one with God in and 
through the Mediator, Christ, even the 
living, co-eternal Word and Son of God! 

** But through the whole of this elo- 
quent declamation, I find two errors pre- 
dominate, and both, it appears to me, 
dangerous errors. First, that the ra- 
tional, and, consequently, the only true 
ideas, of the Supreme Being, are incom- 
patible with the spirit of prayer and 
petitionary pleading taught and exem- 
plified in the Scriptures. Second, that 
this being the case, and ‘ supplication, 
with arguments and importunate re- 
quests,’ being irrational, and known by 
the supplicant to be such, it is, never- 
theless, a duty to pray in this fashion. 
In other words, it is asserted that the 
Supreme Being requires of his rational 
creatures, as the condition of their offer- 
ing acceptable worship to him, that they 
should wilfully blind themselves to the 
light, which he had himself given them, 
as the contradistinguishing character of 
their humanity, without which they could 
not pray to him at all ; and that, drugging 
their sense of the truth into a temporary 
doze, they should make believe that they 
knew no better! As if the God of Truth 
and Father of all lights resembled an 
Oriental or African despot, whose cour- 
tiers, even those whom he had himself 
enriched and placed in the highest rank, 
are commanded to approach him only in 
beggars’ rags, and with a beggarly whine. 

** I, on the contrary, find ‘ the Scrip. 
ture model of devotion,’ the prayers and 
thanksgivings of the Psalmist, and, in the 
main, of our own church liturgy, per- 
fectly conformable to the highest and 
clearest convictions of my reason. (I use 
the word in its most comprehensive sense, 
as comprising both the practical and the 
intellective—not only as the light, but 
likewise as the life which is the light of 
man, John, i. 3.) And I do not hesitate 
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to attribute the contrary persuasion prin. 
cipally to the three following oversights: 
First, (and this is the queen bee in the 
hive of error,) the identification of the 
universal reason with each man’s indi- 
vidual understanding—subjects not only 
different, but diverse— not only allo- 
geneous, but heterogeneous. Second, 
the substitution of the idea of the in- 
finite for that of the absolute. ‘Third 
and lastly, the habit of using the former 
as a sort of superlative synonyme of the 
vast or indefinitely great. Now the prac- 
tical difference between my scheme and 
that of the essayist, for whose talents and 
intentions I feel sincere respect, may, 
perhaps, be stated thus :—The essayist 
would bring down his understanding to 
his religion ; I would raise up my under- 
standing to my reason, and find my reli- 
gion in the focus resulting from their 
convergence. We both alike use the 
same penitential, deprecative, and peti- 
tionary prayers: I, in the full assurance 
of their congruity with my reason; he, 
in a factitious oblivion of their being the 
contrary. 

“The name of the author of the Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm is unknown 
to me, and unconjectured. It is evi- 
dently the work of a mind at once ob- 
servant and meditative. And should 
these notes meet the author's eye, let 
him be assured that I willingly give to 
his genius that respect which his inten- 
tions, without it, would secure for him 
in the breast of ev: ry gt od man. But 
in the present state of things, infidelity 








having fallen into disrepute, even on the 
score of intellect, yet the obligation to 
hew a reason for our faith having be- 


come more generally recognised, as read- 
ing and the taste for serious conversation 


have increased, there is a large class of 


my countrymen dis] osed to receive, with 
especial favour, any opinions that will 
enable them to make a compromise be- 
tween their new knowledge and their 
old belief. And with these men the 
author's evident abilities will probably 
render the work a high authority. Now, 
it is the very purpose of my lite to im- 
press the contrary sentiments. Hence 
these notes.” 7 

So far S.T.C. This is a long ex- 
tract; but it is expedient, as indi- 
cating the ground we wish to occupy, 


and as justifying us in the degree of 


notice we have awarded and yet extend 
to the author, as a foeman worthy of our 
steel. Our author's first work has de- 
* Vol. iz. p. 171. 
+ Sir Willia 
council divided thus : 
Mr, Combe (the phrenologist), 3. 
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fined and characterised him as a natural 
historian — nay, a historian only; the 
tone of philosophy affected being not 
essential, but supervened. He is the 
slave of the apparent; and having as 
such graduated in the schools of fa- 
naticism, enthusiasm, and mysticism, 
according to the process described in 
our last paper* upon him, he at length 
seeks for safe footing in materialism, 
and arrives at the result of his specula- 
tions in a Physical Theory of Another 
Life! And this result is unavoidable ; 
and equally unavoidable by the large 
class of readers and thinkers who sym- 
pathise with the method of logic which 
Mr. Isaac Taylor has been largely sup- 
ported in seeking to represent in the 
University of Edinburgh.t More need, 
then, for us to throw down or take up 
the gauntlet, as the case may be, that 
truth may not suffer from the force of 
authority, aspiring, and almost attain- 
ing, to the high places of learning. We 
have likewise hope that, to the possessor 
of it, we may do some good ; besides, 
by converting him, we shall not only 
save his soul alive, but the souls of 
many disciples. Neither in sorrow nor 
in anger, but in faith and in hope, we 
venture on this labour. Nor without 
reason ; for Mr. Taylor sometimes pro- 
ceeds so far in his speculations, and 
refines so minutely, that he frequently 
verges on the confines of a more spi- 
ritual country, and authorises the ex- 
pectation that he will be found ulti- 
mately walking at liberty in the field 
of the purely moral, a denizen of the 
kingdom of ideas with the wise and 
good of all times and climes. At pre- 
sent he prefers the Tree of Knowledge 
to that of Life; and, of course, the 
process of deliverance must be all the 
nore operose for him—nay, he must 
needs pass through the valley of the 
Shadow of Death, mystical or temporal ; 
a labour which might have been super- 
seded by a happier choice @ priori. 
Rut there always were and will be— 
for even as such dual being is man 
constituted —two schools, the Aristo- 
telian and the Platonic, in the world’s 
university, the effect of which is to 
divide men, as it were, into two classes : 
a fact thus stated in the Table Talk of 
the last Platonist: —* Every man is 
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born an Aristotelian or a Platonist. I 
do not think it possible that any one 
born an Aristotelian can become a Pla- 
tonist ; and Iam sure no born Platonist 
can ever change into an Aristotelian.* 
They are two classes of men, besides 
which it is next to impossible to con- 
ceive a third. The one considers rea- 
son a quality, or attribute; the other 
considers it a power. I believe that 
Aristotle never could get to understand 
what Plato meant by an idea. With 
Plato, ideas are constitutive in them- 
selves. Aristotle was, and still is, the 
sovereign lord of the understanding ; 
the faculty judging by the senses. He 
was a conceptualist, and never could 
raise himself into that higher state, 
which was natural to Plato, and has 
been so to others, in which the under- 
standing is distinctly contemplated, 
and, as it were, looked down upon 
from the throne of actual ideas, or 
living, inborn, essential truths.” 
Whatever may be the state of Mr. 
Taylor’s mind hereafter (and we have 
ventured to hope the best), his present 
book is written in the character of a 
conceptualist ; and the things of eter- 
nity are treated of by analogy with 
those of time and sense. LHe proposes, 
by “a careful analysis of human nature, 
to enable himself to conceive rationally 
of the functions and prerogatives of our 
approaching mode of existence.” He, 
accordingly, aims only to express con- 
jectures ; and vainly thinks that “ no 
practical evil will arise so long as we 
carefully abstain from the error of con- 
founding the deductions of reason with 
the testimony of the inspired writers.” 
We tell him that the only practical 
evil to be dreaded, is in the separation 
recommended. Reason and inspiration 
are one, and let not Man put asunder 
what God has joined together! In the 
field of their union there are no con- 
jectures, but the certainties of faith— 


** Not visionary these, 
But real and substantial, as the being 
Of the immortal spirit in the mind 
Of unobscurable humanity.” 


But, alas! in Mr. Taylor's estimation, 
the unseen world is to be considered as 
a distant country, and Scripture is to 
be listened to as an ambassador there- 
from, “ who, while earnestly discharging 
the special duties of his office, and while 
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urging at large the political and com- 
mercial interests of his sovereign, might 
make many allusions, and employ many 
phrases, which, when collected and 
attentively considered, would serve to 
convey some good general notion of 
the climate, usages, and wealth of his 
native land.” If such, and no more, 
were indeed revelation, and all that 
had been condescended to the world, 
then were men of all the creatures. of 
God the most miserable ; but now we 
have complete assurance, “ in the ear- 
nest of the spirit,” that ‘ he who has 
wrought us for the self-same thing is 
God ;” and, accordingly, “ we know 
that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” Nei- 
ther would we be “ unclothed,” but we 
would be “clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up in life.” 

In Mr. Taylor’s estimation, the fif- 
teenth chapter of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians is something like a 
physiological disquisition ; and the rea- 
soning, according to him, relates to 
body, as distinct from mere spirit. It 
treats, he says, of the transition which 
human nature is destined to pass 
through, from one condition of cor- 
poreal existence to another. We deny 
this in toto. It speaks of a transition 
which the human soul passes through 
from a condition of nature, to another 
of spirit. ‘ There is a body of nature, 
and there is a body of spirit ;” using 
the word body merely as a predicate 
of two different beings, without decid- 
ing its substantial attributes, which, of 
course, change according to those which 
either manifests. And the apostle, in- 
deed, has carefully guarded against any 
such confusion, by adding, immediately 
after his statement, that “ flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.” Suppose he had said there is 
a spiritual state, and there is a natural 
state, should we interpret the word, 
state, to mean a certain material confi- 
guration in both instances? No! The 
word, state, is qualified in both cases 
by the accompanying adjective, and 
until it receives such qualification is 
without any actual meaning, yet ca- 
pable of receiving any possible signi- 
fication. It must be understood to 
affirm only that there is a natural 


* We have ventured to hope, as the reader will have seen, that an exception may 


be made in favour of Mr. Taylor. 
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thing and a spiritual thing—leaving 
the kind of thing to be declared by its 
qualities. These qualities, Mr. Taylor 
will admit, are all we know of matter 
or of mind. And in this vague sense, 
and this only, is the word caza* used 
by the apostle; a word of uncertain 
origin, and expressing indifferently 
either. personeity or corporeity. In 
the same lax manner of application, 
we use the correspondent English word 
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nobody ; employing the word to express 
an intelligent subject, as well as a mere 
objective organisation. Further,tomake 
this matter clear to Mr. Taylor, let us re- 
duce the two nouns into one, and write 
the affirmation thus: There is a natural- 
ity and there isa spirituality. Where is 
Mr. Taylor’s common corporeity then ? 
Yet, nevertheless, a common reality is 
of course implied ; and in the sense ofa 
reality the word is used in Col. ii. 17, 


body (Sar. bod1g, stature, trunk, spine, 
that which is set or fixed), in such 
phrases as somebody, anybody, and 


where it is opposed to shadow or type. 
Thus also (as quoted by Parkhurst) in 
Josephus de Bel., lib. ii. cap. 2, § 5, 





* Plato, in bis Cratylus, has, by the way, some remarks on this word, which 
appeared to him “to deviate, in a certain small degree, from its original: for, ac- 
cording to some, it is the sepulchre of the soul, which they consider as buried at 
present ; and because whatever the soul signifies, it signifies by the body: so that 
on this account it is properly called enya, a sepulchre. And, indeed,” he continues, 
**the followers of Orpheus appear to me to have established this name, principally 
because the soul suffers in body the punishment of its guilt, and is surrounded with 
this inclosure that it may preserve the image of a prison. They are of opinion, 
therefore, that the body should retain this appellation, oda, till the soul has absolved 
the punishment which is her due ; and that no other letter ought to be added to the 
name.” We have availed ourselves here of Thomas Taylor’s translation, for the sake of 
adding the note with which he illustrates the passage. ‘‘ With this doctrine, that 
the body is the sepulchre of the soul, and that the soul suffers the punishment of her 
guilt in body, as in a prison, Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans perfectly agree. Thus 
Heraclitus, -” aking of unembodied souls: Zwev rov sxtuvwv Suvaroy, obvaxaps ev Os ray 
extivwy Esov, i. @., We live their death, and we die their life.’ And Empedocles, 
blaming Saaceilon beautifully says of her 





Ex psy yuo Samy eribes vexgu, eds apsiCwv 


The species changing with destruction dread, 
She makes the living pass into the dead.’ 


And again, lamenting his connexion with this corporeal world, he pathetically exclaims : 
Krcuce vs nat xwxvew, dow acvvybca woo" 


‘ For this I weep, for this indulge my wo, 
That e’er my soul such novel realms should know.’ 


Thus, too, the celebrated Pythagorean, Philolaus, in the following remarkable 
passage in the Doric dialect, ‘preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromat. lib. iii. 
P 40: iE Maerues ovras Of HEL Ob WAAR Soa Loyal TE HMI MMITEIS, WS dice ones ThLwOIes, 
Youre tw cwmars coveccvaras, nas xnabase be 8¥ CwmaTs TOUTW ribamrai, i. e., ‘ The ancient 
theologists and priests also testify 5 that the soul is united with body for the sake of 
suffering punishment; and that it is buried in body, as in a sepulchre.’ And, lastly, 
Pythagoras himself confirms the above doctrine, when he beautifully observes, ac- 
cording zs to Clemens, in the same book: Oxvaros eoriv oxora syeghevres ogtouey oxoow ds 
tudevres varves, i. e., ‘ Whatever we see when awake is death ; and when asleep, a 
dream.’ Hence, as I have shewn in my Treatise on the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
ancients by Hades signified nothing more than the profound union of the soul with 
the present body ; and, consequently, that till the soul separated herself by philo- 
sophy from such a ruinous conjunction, she subsisted in Hades even in the present 
life: her punishment hereafter being nothing more than a continuation of her state 
upon earth, and a transmigration, as it were, ‘from sleep to sleep, and from dream to 
dream: and this, too, was occultly signified by the shows of the lesser mysteries. 
Indeed, any one, w hose intellectual eye is not perfectly buried in the gloom of sense, 
must be convinced of this from the passages already adduced. And if this be the 
case, as it most assuredly is, how barbarous and irrational is the doctrine which 
asserts that the soul shall subsist hereafter in a state of bliss, connected with the 
present body! A man might as well think of going to heaven invested with his 
ordin: ary clothing. And as to their system who talk of the same body being glorified, 

it puts one in mind of some simple but wealthy cit, who should ‘hope in a future 
state to wear garments embroidere d with gold ; or, in other words, never to wear any 
thing but Sunday clothes!” Thomas Taylor's note ; are not ail so disciiminant as this. 
























































and in Lucian, Hermotim. 79 [tom. i. 
p. 613, A edit. Bened.| 2 and Yona 
are in like manner opposed to each 
other. And the word, body, no doubt, 
is used in this sense of a reality, as an 
accommodation to the carnal intellect, 
which the appearances that 
make what call body to be the 
primest using material and 

ibstantial as synonymes, and imma- 
terial as the contrary and opposite of 
both. Both phil sophy and religion, 
however, are designed to correct this 
partial view of things. Hence the 
Christian is directed to “ judge, not 
according to appearances, but to judge 
a righteous judgment,” and to esteem 
all the objects of sense and time as 
mere unsubstantial shadows, which shall 
utterly perish and depart from before 
the ideal realities of an eternal state. 
“ Our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding, eternal weight of glory ; 
while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” Again :— 
“Things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” It is, in 
fact, in this sense of reality that the 
word, body, as a predicate, is used in 
the text. There is a natural reality 
and there isa spiritual reality. Make 
a syllogism from either or both of 
these, will Mr. Taylor have the good- 
ness to tell us what he would choose 
for a middle term ? 

That which Christianity requires us 
to believe is not therefore the actual 
survivance of our personal conscious- 
in Mr. Taylor’s sense, 


estcems 
we 


1 
reaities, 


ness ¢ mbo lie d, 
but “ of our 
realised.” We further believes in * the 

perpetuity of our sense of good and evil, 
aud our continued sensibility of pain 
and pleasure.” We believe that he is 
in error; and that the absolute sub- 
stitutes the relative in an eternal, in- 
finite, and absolute state. We are in, 
ulgarly, for good or evil, for 
pain or pleasure, and not for a mixed 
state of feeling, which belongs to this, 
and rot to another life, whereinto we 
assure him that no physical theories 

‘can possibly eiter.” That life itself is 
not dependent on organisation, is a pro- 
position common to him and us. We 
also agree in his statemeut of the relative 
position of the two parties inthe old con- 
troversy concerning matter and mind, 


personal consciousness 


to 8} eak \ 
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Confining the term, body, to certain 
sensible phenomena, Mr. Taylor con- 
sistently esteems body as that by means 
of its relationship therewith mind de- 
fines itself within the limits of place 
and time. We should deem of body 
as the result of such definition, and 
not the means. What he says of time 
demands quotation. 


** It is motion that measures duration ; 
and time is duration, measured into e qual 
parts by the equable motion of bodies 
through space. But as motion belongs 
to matter, of which it is a condition, and 
is that wherein duration and extension 
combine to form a common product, so 
mind must become related to extension, 
in order to its having any knowledge of 
motion, or to its being able to avail itself 
of the measurement of duration ; in other 
words, it is only in connexion with matter 
that it can know any thing of time.” 


This proposition we are inclined to 
dispute ; for our thoughts, which are 
things immaterial, exist in time. We 
are disposed to believe that matter is 
rather dependent upon thought, than 
thought on matter. Man, so to speak, 
is the time-piece, measuring duration 
by the motions of his understanding, 
the acts of his intellect and will. But 
to proceed : 


‘‘ Minds embodied, not only learn to 
measure out their own existen¢ ee ally, 
and to correct the illusions of which 
otherwise they would be the sport, but 
also, by an insens ” le habit, come to exist 
at a more even velocity, if we may so 
speak, than ae else be possible, and 
learn unconsciously to put a curb upon 
the excessive and dangerous rapidity of 
thoueht ; while, in other cases, a Spur is 
supplied for the sluggishness of the mind, 
or aremedy found for its undue fixe dness; 
and thus all minds are brought to move 
together, at nearly the same rate, or at 
least as nearly so as is essential for se- 
curing the order and harmony of the 
social system. Weshould not be war- 

ranted in aflirming that mere minds, or 
unembodied spirits, could not, by any 
immaterial, become con- 
scious of the equable lapse of duration. 
But we see, in fact, that it is e xclusively 
through the corporeal alliance of mind 
with the external world, that this im- 
portant rectification of its consciousness 
is effected; nor would it be difficult to 
specify some very momentous conse- 
quences attaching to the government of 
the moral system, that may, perhaps, 


means eee ly 


be found to result from a suspension, 
or from the restoration of this means of 
lapse of time, 


knowing the In truth, 
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a speculation of this kind, if pursued in 
all its bearings, might lead to our taking 
a new view, not merely of the economy 
of the human system, but of that world 
of animal life and enjoyment by which 
we are surrounded. We are accustomed 
to take it for granted that all creatures 
are living at one and the same rate, or 
that they are going by our clock ; whereas, 
in fact, if we ‘duly consider the analogies 
of the system of nature, we shall see 
reason to conjecture that, while perhaps 
some species of animals are living much 
slower than ourselves, others may be 
living inconceivably faster. It is by no 
means unphilosophical to imagine that 
the ephemera of a summer's noon, which 
we are apt to pity as short lived, may, 
in the compass of their few sunny hours, 
be running through a century of joyous 
sensations ; and if the microscope, which 
exposes to our \ iew the vivacious tenants 
of a drop of water, had the power also 
of laying open the whirl of the sentient 
faculty of these tribes , it might appear, 
to our amazement, that the busy history 
of a thousand years is compacted into 
their life of a day or an hour, so that 
the diminutiveness of their visible organs 
is even less astonishing than the com- 
pression of their consciousness. ‘These 
speculations are, however, foreign to our 
immediate purpose, 
** Nevertheless, we must follow them 
a single step further, so as 
a not improbable the 
principle upon which the visible uni- 
verse is constructed,—we mean that of 
the subdivision of the mass 
revolving in 
world, as it seems, furnished with 
a double or treble measurement of time, 
by its annual and diurnal rotations, by 
its cycle of seasons, and by the revolu- 
tion of its satellites. In looking abroad 
upon the thickly peopled fields of space, 
wherein all worlds are made subject to 
the law of equable motion, who can resist 
the belief that this stupendous machinery 
(whatever other purposes its revolutions 
may subserve) is a vast horology—a re- 
gister of duration to all rational tribes, 
and a means indispensable to the pur- 
poses of universal government, of hold- 
ing all minds to the due symphony of 
time. As all minds, by the means of 
corporeity, are connec ted with extension, 
and are limited to place, so are all, by 
the same means and by the revolution of 
the worlds they inhabit, bound down to 
time. There may be intelligent orders, 
80 fiery in tempers ament, that, but for this 
physical check, this necessity of keening 
pace with the slow march of the plane! iry 
bodies, they would outrun their term, and 
leave their ranks in the steady movement 
of the great social system. * Are there, 
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on the other hand, minds secluded from 
the sight of the visible heavens, and shut 
out from every means of reckoning years 
and centuries? Such may be passing 
through a state and process, during the 
continuance of which the perception of 
time would be no boon.” 


With the remarks immediately sue- 
ceeding this passage we are not so well 
pleased. We, however, concede that 
matter may be called “a foreign school,” 
in which the mind brings certain other- 
wise latent faculties into exercise. But 
when the writer exclaims, how large a 
portion of its history hinges upon its 
susceptibility to the discipline of or- 
ganic pleasures and pains, we are 
tempted to remind him that, but for its 
expression in a temporal object, mind 
would have no history at all. The history 
of the soul commences a her fall’! 
Mr. Taylor might have known this, 
even from no more writer 
than Thomas Moore, and a work no 
more recondite than his Epicurean, in 
which the hierophant expounds to the 
initiate the pre-existence of the soul ; 
discoursing of its abode, from all eter- 
nity, in a place of bliss, of which all 
that we have most beautiful in our con- 
ceptions here is but a dim transcript, 
a clouded remembrance. In the blue 
depths of ether, he said, lay that 
“ country of the soul,” its boundary 
alone visible in the line of milky light, 
that separates it, as by a barrier of stars, 
from the dark earth. ‘ Oh, realm of 
purity! home of the yet unfallen spirit !’ ; 
And after expatiating on this mysterious 
of her being, he proceeded, in a 
sigh at the contrast he was about to 
draw, to relate ‘ the melancholy his- 
tory of the soul. Tracing it,” writes 
Thomas Moore, “ from the first moment 
of earthward desire, to its final eclipse 
in the shadows of this world, he dwelt 
upon every stage of its darkening de- 
scent, with a pathos that sent sadness 
into the very depths of the heart. The 
first downward look of the spirit to- 
wards earth— the tremble of her wings 
on the edge of heaven — the giddy slide, 
at length, down that fatal descent, and 
the Lethean cup, midway in the sky, of 
which when she has once tasted heaven 
is forgot,—through all these gradations 
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he mournfully traced her fall, to the 
last stage of darkness, when, wholly 
immersed in this world, her celestial 


she can no longer 
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rise above earth, 
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mistaking for hope what is only me- 
mory, she believes them to be a light 
from the future, not the past.” Of that 
past, if such has been, what records re- 
main? Is it not rather a state than a 
time? a period, dateless as eternity, 
whereof no teacher pretends to recite 
sensuous facts, and which, in their ab- 
sence, all teachers people with pure 
ideas ; — if, as recognitions of ‘ what 
was so fugitive,” yet with ideas only ? 
Let, then, the whole of the soul’s his- 
tory hinge upon the susceptibility cor- 
relative with her incarnation. The 
vague attempt made by our author to 
trace a probable history of her under 
other conditions is, we are afraid, a 
token of a mind yet not completely 
disciplined in the studies proper for 
the topics on which he undertakes 
to write. The main fault of his pre- 
sent volume is, that it seeks to give 
a historical view of a state which 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear beard, 
neither has it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive what is prepared.” 
Nay, that state he is willing to barter 
for something that is conceivable —for 
something that may be made matter of 
history in prospect— namely, an im- 
proved physical vehicle of the soul, 
refined to the highest degrees of ex- 
cellence demanded by the speculative 
reason. 

In this anticipatory history, Mr. Tay- 
lor is careful to find a place for the ima- 
ginative sentiments, as forms of mind 
in which he himself delights. They 
must belong, he thinks, to the spiritual, 
as to the natural body. And in indulg- 
ing speculation on this theme, he again 
piles Pelion on QOssa, as in the case of 
the celestial hierarchies. Not only, he 
tells us, is “body”’ necessary to the 
existence of these sentiments, but it is 
“* probable that the correspondence of 
finite minds with the Infinite Mind 
needs to be attempered by an admix- 
ture of those imaginative sentiments 
which take their rise in the corporeal 
constitution. Those organic and quell- 
ing impressions of beauty, sublimity, 
majesty, and those feelings of awe and 
of ecstasy, and that adoration in which 
a latent dread or terror imparts inten- 
sity to the happier feeling of affection ; 
all these mixed emotions shall perhaps 
be found necessary, as well for keeping 
finite minds in the place that becomes 
them, as for enabling them to sustain 
the immediate presence of the bright 
and absolute perfection, The imagi- 
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native sentiments may thus serve at 
once to facilitate a nearer approach to 
the ineffable glory than would other- 
wise be possible, and to fence off the 
mount of vision, if we may so speak, 
against dangerous intrusions. If this 
conjecture be well founded, we may 
be inclined to suppose that all rational 
orders are made to commence their 
course under the condition of animal 
organisation, wherein they become tho- 
roughly imbued with these imaginative 
sentiments, which, in a refined form, 
they are to carry on with them 
throughout their immortality.” 

This view of the case Mr. Taylor 
corroborates with the following note: 
*¢ Does this conjecture receive support 
from the apostolic doctrine,—‘ There 
are bodies celestial, and bodies ter- 
restrial—there is a natural body, and 
a spiritual body. Howbeit, that is not 


Jirst which is spiritual, but that which 


is natural; and afterward that which 
is spiritual.’ This order, or regular 
process, this transition, is it the uni- 
versal law of the intelligent creation ?”’ 

Other advantages of our corporeity 
are pointed out. Various modifications 
of the moral sentiments arise from cor- 
poreal sympathies and animal desires ; 
and Mr. Taylor deems it easy to ima- 
gine that a new power and intensity, 
a vividness and a spring, shall be im- 
parted to the moral principles from 
their sympathy with the organic ener- 
gies of the spiritual body. Moreover, 
the corporeal alliance of mind and 
matter is, in the present state, and, 
as we may strongly conjecture, it will 
be, the means of so defining our indi- 
viduality in relation to others, as to 
bring minds under the condition ofa 
social economy. To all these state- 
ments, properly interpreted, we have 
no objection, save that what Mr. Tay- 
lor calculates on as means we consider 
as results. Specific prerogatives are 
ascribed by the author to his spiritual 
corporeity, which it is well he states as 
hypothetical ; and his method of induc- 
tion, it seems, is not imaginative and 
synthetic, but by analysis and abstrac- 
tion. Heaven help and mend the man! 
for not such is the process of inspired 
penmen. It is well, however, that he 
confesses that motion, in every case, 
is the product of mind, and that though 
trausmitted and continued through va- 
rious means, it never commences ex- 
cept in a volition, either of the Supreme 
Mind, or of created minds. ‘“ The 
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mere volition is followed by muscular 
action, and the process is absolutely 
simple and instantaneous ; nor does 
any thought of the physical apparatus, 
the muscular contractions, the tendon- 
ous attachments, or the bony fulcra, 
enter into the mental operation, In 
fact, there is no process at all; there 
is no circuit of acts or preparations ; 
motion follows will, just as perception 
follows the impact of vibrations, with- 
out interval. Will and motion are 
immediately conjoined, and the or- 
ganic and mechanical structure by 
which it is effected are modes only 
through which the power of the mind 
is defined, and is directed in a parti- 
cular line of movement. 


** The vis inertie of matter,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ the tendency of gravitation, 
and the resistance of the atmosphere, 
are all met and instantaneously over. 
come by a direct mechanical force—a 
force which is not that of bones, tendons, 
and muscular fibres, but the force of mind. 
Sones, tendons, nerves, and muscles, do 
in fact come between mind and matter ; 
but it is as instruments only, and as a 
staff or cord intervenes between the hand 
and the body that is moved by it. The 
expansive force of heat, as applied in 
the vaporisation of water, is not a more 
direct mechanical force, than is the im- 
pulsive power of the mind in man and 
other locomotive animals. We are ac- 
customed, indeed, to say that the mind 
acts mechanically, only by exciting mus- 
cular irritability, and the tension of fibres. 
But is not this assumption altogether 
gratuitous? Our consciousness does not 
suggest any such belief: in rapidly and 
forcibly moving the hand, in striking a 
blow, we know nothing of contractile 
fibres, or of muscles, or of a circuitous 
despatching of orders from the mind to 
the brain, and from the brain along the 
nervous chords, to such and such muscles, 
as the case may demand, The mind is in 
the hand, and there it originates the mo- 
tion ; itis not, or not if our consciousness 
speak truly, in the anatomical or physio- 
logical mechanism. This complex ap- 
paratus performs its part, at the moment 
when called upon, with as little of our 
control or interference as do the heart, 
and the intestines, and the liver, perform 
their constant offices.” 


On reading such passages as this, 
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we are tempted to exclaim, si sic omnia ! 
And we are all the more pleased with 
this, as a more spiritual writer (though 
unfortunately of the Hutchinsonian 
school of analogy) has, in a volume * 
just published, of much utility in its 
kind, fallen into the carnal error of 
locating the mind to a particular point 
of the bodily economy. ‘ The soul,” 
he says, “ in its turn possesses an ac- 
tive faculty, by means of which it has 
the power of influencing its body, and 
of producing motions in it at pleasure ; 
in this consists its power over the body. 
Thus we are able to move our hands 
and feet, by an act of the will, or our 
fingers in writing. The soul, however, 
cannot act immediately on any one of 
the fingers; in order to put a single 
One in motion, it is necessary that se- 
veral muscles should be put in action ; 
and this action again exerts itself by 
means of nerves terminating in the 
brain. If such a nerve be injured, to 
no purpose shall we wish our finger to 
move ; it will no longer obey the orders 
of the soul. Thus the power of the 
soul extends only to a small portion 
of the brain, where all the nerves unite ; 
sensation is likewise restricted to this 
place of the brain. The soul, then, is 
united only with these extremities of 
the nerves, on which it has not only 
the power of acting, but by means of 
which it can view, as in a mirror, 
every thing that makes an impression 
on the organs of its body, and thereby 
acquires an idea of the object which 
caused it. What wonderful address to 
be able to conclude, from the slight 
changes which take place in the extre- 
mity of the nerves, that which occa- 
sioned them out of the body! A tree, 
for example, produces on the retina, 
by its rays, an image which is per- 
fectly similar to it; but how feeble 
must the impression be which the 
nerves receive from it! It is this im- 
pression, however, continued along the 
nerves up to their origin, which excites 
in the soul the idea of that tree. After- 
wards, the slightest impressions which 
the soul makes on the extremities of 
the nerves are instantly communicated 
to the muscles, which, put in action, 
oblige the member which it wills to 
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move, exacily to obey its orders. 
Machines which receive certain mo- 
tions by the drawing of a string, 
present but a coarse mechanism com- 
pared to our bodies, and the bodies of 
animals. ‘The works of the Creator 
infinitely surpass the productions of 
human skill. But the soul is not an 
indifferent observer of the impressions 
made on the extremities of the nerves 
through the organs of sense ; 
deeply interested in what is there 
going on. There are sensations highily 
agreeable to it, and others very dis- 
agreeable, and even painful. What 
more disagreeable than acute pain, 
though it proceed but from a tooth? 
This, however, is no more than a nerve 
irritated in a certain manner, and yet 
it excites in the soul pain into lerable 
In whatever light we consider the strict 
union of soul and body, it must ever 
remain an inexplicable mystery; and 
in all ages philosophers have taken 
fruitless pains in the hope of arriving 
at a satisfactory solution of it. Of the 
various systems which have been de- 
vised with this view, the one which 
seems the most conformable to truth is 
that by which a real influence is esta- 
blished of body on soul, and of soul 
on body ; so that the body, by means 
of the senses, supplies the soul with 
its first poreaptions of external things ; 
and that the soul, by acting imme- 
diately on the nerves, in their origin, 
excites in the body the motion of its 
members, though it is at the same time 
acknowledged that the manner of this 
mutual influence is absolutely unknown 
tous. We must undoubtedly have re- 
course to the omnipotence of God, 
who has given to every soul a power 
over the portion of matter containing 
the extremities of the nerves of the 
body ; so that the power of every soul 
is restricted to a small part of the body, 
whereas the power of God extends to 
all the bodies of the universe.” 

We have thus presented our readers 
with the positive evidence in the con- 
sciousness, and the circumstantial tes- 
timony against it deduced from scien- 
tific analysis. We believe that they are 
capable of reconciliation ; that, in fact, 
the continuity of the nerve is a condi- 
tion, without which the conscious pre- 
sence of mind in any part is impossible, 
but that the existence of the condition 
does not prove the absence of mind 
from any portion of the organic struc- 
ture. In this, as in many other in- 
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stances, the agreement between the 
a priori and a posteriori evidence is to 
be discerned, if but the point of medi- 
ation be carefully sought. It is essential 
to their distinction that they should 
appear diverse, and to their conaction 
that they should really harmonise. 

Mr. Taylor deals in the next place 
with the facts just stated in the above 
extracted sentences. To him the sup- 
position that volition takes 
the brain, and runs along the nervous 
chord, conveying itself to this, that, 
and the other muscles, to fiectors, pro- 
nators, supinators, XC., aS 1S needed to 
perform the designed movement, is gra- 
tuitous. “ All we are conscious of is,” 
he repeats, “ the volition ; and all that 
we learn from physiology is, that mus- 
cular contraction sequen sa certain gal- 
vanic influence, of which influence ‘the 
brain appears to be the secreting viscus, 
and the nerves the channel. The hand 
cannot follow the mind unless con- 
stantly supplied with blood by the 
heart, and with galvanic excitement 
by the brain ; nor can the stomach 
digest food unless in the same manner 
it be supplied with both, from th e 
heart, and from the brain: but it is 
not the heart that digests the food, not 
is it the brain that digests it, but the 
living power, with its solvents, in th¢ 
coats of the stomach; and thus, as we 
suppose, it is not the brain that moves 
the hand, in any other sense than that 
in which it may ‘be said that the heart 
does so, although the functions of both 
are indispensable to motion ; but it is 
the mind present in the hand and arm, 
that is the actual power.” 

It will be seen that we dwell with 
delight on these redeeming points of 
the work before us. We now come to 
the author’s hypothesis, that in the 
“ future spiritual body,” whether or 
not the mechanical apparatus shall be 
altogether superseded, the entire cor- 
poreal mass shall be liable to a plenary 
mental influence, equally diffused ; 
and although still subject to the vis 
inertia and gravitation that are proper 
to matter, both shall be overcome, at 
will, by the embodied mind, so that 
the locomotion of the whole shall follow 
volition, as now the relative motion of 
the limbs follows it. This he considers 
to imply nothing more than the setting 
the inherent mechanical power of the 
mind at large, and the breaking up its 
restriction to the muscular structure 
and the osseous articulations. A body 
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thus informed throughout, by the energy 
of mind, might be either subtile and 
ethereal, like the magnetic fluid ; or it 
might be as dense and ponderous as 
gold, or as adamant; for the most 
elastic gas is in itself not at all more 
self-motive than a block of granite; 
and it is a mere illusion to imagine 
that the one might more readily be 
affected by the volitions of mind than 
the other. “The seraph,” he concludes, 
“ who steers his course at pleasure from 
sun to sun, and who overtakes the 
swiftest of the planets in its orbit, 
may corporeally possess an invisible 
and imponderable ether, or (which is 
equally credible) he may command a 
gigantic body, solid as porphyry. The 
two suppositions stand on the same 
ground of abstract probability ; for 
matter, in relation to mind, is one 
and the same, and always inert and 
passive.” 

The author corroborates the view 
thus taken by the fact that “ the mus- 
cular force is now felt to be —~a power 
restrained ; a faculty equal to much 
more than is as yet permitted to it: 
and, perhaps, with not a few indivi- 
duals, the conscious mechanical energy 
is strictly analogous to tl 
man fettered and handcuffed, who medi- 
tates what he will do when set at large. 
Is there not a latent, or a half latent, 
instinct in the mind, which speaks of a 
future liberty of ranging at will through 
space? ‘There are some, perhaps, who 
will admit that they have indistinct 
anticipations of this sort, quite as strong 
as are those moral and intellectual as- 
pirations after immortality which have 
been considered good presumptive 
proofs of the reality of a future life.” 

Perhaps Mr. Taylor will permit us 
to ask, What is this muscular force? 
Is it any thing separate from Mind? 
Where is it in the spirit-left body? 
Why, the whole argument necessarily 
implies that the predicated force belongs 
to the spiritual, and not to the natural. 
In what, then, differs the so-called 
corporeity, divested of the latter, from 
pure mind? Or the space which such 
a substance is said to expect the liberty 
of ranging through at will,—wherein 
differs it from a capacity emptied of 
sensations? On this point, Mr.Vizard’s 
book again may render some assistance. 
To constitute a body, he rightly says, 
we must have an extension in three 
dimensions--length, breadth, and depth. 
“ Extension,” he adds, “ is the proper 
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object of geometry, which considers 
bodies only in so far as they are ex- 
tended, abstractedly from their other 
properties. The object of geometry, 
therefore, is a notion much more ge- 
neral than that of body, as it compre- 
hends not only bodies, but all beings 
simply extended, if any such there be.” 
Further, it is only in so far as bodies 
are extended that they are divisible, 
and capable of being reduced to parts. 
Geometry demonstrates that it is pos- 
sible to divide a line—a surface ora 
solid — however small, into any num- 
ber of equal parts, at pleasure ; and 
hence, that all extension is divisible to 
infinity. But is every thing having 
extension a body? Space alone is not 
a body, but the place occupied by 
bodies; and is not a vacuum extension 
without body? Something more, in 
fact, is necessary to constitute body. 
Without matter, extension cannot be 
body. Impenetrability is inseparable 
from matter,and is what a vacuum wants 
in order to be a body. Body, there- 
fore, is an impenetrable extension ; but 
this impenetrable extension is incon- 
sistent with the notion of “a liberty 
of ranging at will through space.” We 
have still to learn what is the nature of 
Mr. Taylor’s spiritual corporeity,” 
and what the mechanical power of 
the mind set at large” means, in his 
sense of the words. 

In the next chapter we are happy to 
inform the reader, that Mr. Taylor sub- 
stitutes the word “economy ” for “cor- 
poreity ;” still babbling by the way, how- 
ever, of “ new corporeal lodgements,” 
stating “conjectures,” and ‘ passing 
on to suppositions ” (of course, all ex- 
ceedingly “ natural”), that the per- 
cipient faculty may be brought into 
future contact with the properties of 
matter more at large, and under fewer 
limitations, and also gain acquaintance 
with other properties than those to 
which the five organs of sensation ex- 
tend. The mind now, he contends, is 
mercifully guarded from receiving all 
the sensation it is inherently capable of. 
We admit this; but we assert that the 
percipient faculty is a mental power, 
distinct from material sensation, and 
that, as such pure spirituality, it would 
eternally live, if matter were annihilated. 
And can we doubt that, in its separated 
state, matter is annihilated to it? But, 
then, as there is a pure sense still in 
being, are there not pure sensations for 
its objects? It is not necessary, there- 
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fore, as our author presumes, that its 
privilege in the future state will be a 
more ample correspondence with the 
material world—this that we inhabit, in 
the flesh and blood that shall no¢ enter 
into the kingdom of God; that, for in- 
stance, the percipient faculty may be 
so exposed to the emanations of light, 
as to be able to distinguish at once 
what now it distinguishes by the aid of 
refraction ; and so on, mutatis mutandis, 
relatively to all the senses. What can 
the writer mean by the following sen- 
tence, consistently with his physical 
theory ?—** Mind, as we have said, 
must be natively conscious of the vi- 
bratory, emanative, and pungent pow- 
ers of the external world ; but ifso, then 
we may assume that it only needs to 
be freed from the husk of animal or- 
ganisation to know on all sides, and 
perfectly, that which now it knows at 
points only, and in an abated degree. 
The ancient philosophy supposed there 
to be four elements, or perhaps a fifth ; 
but we now reckon fifty: in like man- 
ner, as now we think of five species of 
perception, hereafter we may become 
familiar with a hundred or a thousand.” 
We only wish that we, of the @ priori 
school, could but get Mr. Taylor into 
it, and we pledge ourselves to relieve 
him from all his conjectures, and to 
enable him to demonstrate where he 
now but guesses, and to possess the 
very thing of which now he is fain to 
put up with the faint analogy. Neither 
should he have to wait for another life 
for the perception of what he calls the 
* inner form of matter,” and the know- 
ledge of causes as well as effects ; 
though, we readily grant, such per- 
ception and knowledge are not within 
the “‘ means of analysis, how exact and 
assiduous soever.” Thank Heaven! 
we are already at leisure to learn a 
higher lesson than any they can teach. 
Hiad it had not been so, man had yet 
been without a revelation; but, as it 
is, God has left his witness every 
where, and still testifies his omni- 
presence. 

The reason and the moral senti- 
ments shall also be set free, and have 
an economy suited to their operations. 
Memory shall no longer depend upon 
the sensorium, nor the retention and 
reproduction of ideas be determined 
by the physical structure, and the ac- 
tual condition or healthy action of the 
cerebral organ. Memory shall not 
only be free, but augmented and re- 
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fined. ‘“ The spiritual body, being in 
itself indestructible and exempt from 
the liability to animal decay, may al- 
low the mental faculty to spread itself 
out to the full; or as if an inscription, 
which heretofore had been committed 
to a leaf, or papyrian scroll, was now 
transferred to a fair and ample surface 
of Parian marble.” Let us be per- 
mitted to add ; —Yes, and the faculty 
shall be such, that it shall no longer 
know itself by its own name; for that 
which it whilom viewed as in the re- 
cords of the past, is now inscribed for 
it on the tablet of eternal presence. 
Does Mr. Taylor forget the celebrated 
passage in Locke’s Essay—“ The se- 
veral degrees of angels may probably 
have larger views, and some of them 
be endowed with capacities able to 
retain together, and constantly set be- 
fore them, as in one Picture, all their 
past knowledge at once. This, we 
conceive, would be no small advantage 
to the knowledge of a thinking man, 
if all his past thoughts and reasonings 
could be always present with him; 
and therefore we may suppose it one 
of those ways wherein the knowledge 
of separate spirits may exceedingly 
surpass ours.” We thought, that the 
endeavour of the Scotch metaphysicians 
had been to elevate themselves some- 
what beyond the views of Locke; it is 
well, therefore, that the University of 
Edinburgh has escaped a professor in 
its chair of logic who would teach still 
lower doctrines. But, however, it is 
only a ‘conjecture ;” let us therefore 
pass on to another ‘ supposition,” 
having first pointed out the well-head 
of error in the author’s assertion, that 
“the moral life is, in a peculiar sense, 
a History.” The capitals are not 
ours, but his. 

We are further told, the law of 
mental suggestion, or the association 
of ideas, shall in like manner be freed, 
augmented, and refined; it shall no 
longer be arbitrary and involuntary, 
but rational and real. The future 
being will be active only, and al- 
ways. “ The human mind may now 
be compared to a lake among the 
mountains, exposed to gusts and eddies 
from every ravine that opens upon its 
margin; and troubled, too, by gurg- 
ling springs from beneath. But the 
same mind, in its future state, may 
more resemble a river, profound and 
copious, which with a steady move- 
ment pursues its way in one direction, 
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and with a force that clears all ob- 
stacles, and bears along whatever floats 
on its surface.” We like to quote these 
illustrations, which are the rhetorical 
ornaments of Mr. Taylor’s style. For 
a similar reason, and as evidence of 
ingenuity, we quote the following 
in extenso: 


“That the mind is itself inert, or is 
disposed to subside into a state of torpor, 
is what we should be slow to believe; 
and it is better to attribute its apparent 
sluggishness to its connexion with ani- 
mal organisation than to think it inhe- 
rently inactive. It is certain that no 
intellectual process can be carried on 
apart from a concurrent evolution of the 
cerebral organ, which, of course, because 
it belongs to the animal structure, can 
be sustained only for a time, and soon 
generates fatigue and a sense of pain. 
‘Thinking, therefore, like every other vo- 
luntary animal function, has its brief pe- 
riod of excitement, and its consequent 
season of exhaustion. Thus the mind is 
subject to lassitude, because it cannot 
act except with the consent and by the 
aid of the body, which is essentially 
inert [and therefore, we should say, can- 
not consent or help in any thing], and 
which demands stimulants to move it at 
all. Perpetual mental activity, there- 
fore, is not possible in the present state. 
But, now, let it be supposed —and the 
supposition implies very little that is 
purely conjectural—either that the future 
spiritual body, as more refined, and less 
(if at all) dependent upon stimulants, 
shall perform its office in the mental pro- 
cesses without any sense of exhaustion ; 
or (and this is equally easy to imagine, 
and it is consistent, too, with some actual 
facts), that the corporeal part of mental 
operations shall be effected in a manner 
analogous to the mechanism of the in- 
voluntary animal functions, such as the 
pulsation of the heart and arteries, the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines (the 
respiration), digestion, and the several 
secretions ; all which go on with con- 
tinuous regularity, and are not attended 
by any conscious effort, nor produce any 
fatigue. A small change, perhaps, in 
the arrangement of parts, and in the 
functions of the brain, might suffice for 
effecting this important enhancement of 
our mental economy. Thus it is but the 
opening, or the keeping open, of a fora- 
men between the right and left auricle of 
the heart, that enables an animal, or man, 
to live without incessant respiration ; 
and thus, too, as we may fairly conjec- 
ture, the branching off of nerves higher 
or lower from the brain, or the altered 
location of some cerebral gland, might, 
even in the present animal body, allow 
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of perpetual intellectual activity, without 
exhaustion, and without any conscious 
effort. But how vast would be the 
power so obtained! The mind, in some 
such manner advantaged, and set free 
from the chain that forbids it to move 
faster, or further at a time, than the 
pulpy substance which fills the cranium 
can bear, would instantly assume its 
proper and its essential vitality, and 
would work day and night, regardless 
of rest. Under the present constitution 
of human nature, the mind might be 
compared to an Arabian escort, attend- 
ing a caravan, which, with its cumbrous 
bales, and its sick and infirm, drags its 
weary length a stage or so daily ; but 
only release this escort from its charge, 
and it starts off, nor can hardly the 
winds overtake it.” 


Our power of carrying on several 
operations simultaneously shall also, it 
seems, be set at large and enlarged ; 
a result which may be brought about 
by a similar process of adjustments. 
Pity it is left toa future time! Finally, 
our perception of abstract truths will 
be perfected —language substituted by 
a plenary utterance of the soul, which, 
in comparison with a mere symbolic 
conveyance of thought, shall be a 
swelling harmony, as of many voices 
and instruments — and the interests of 
the body shall be identical with those 
of the mind. In this we readily concur ; 
and in the last result most distinctly, 
since there can be no separate interests 
where there is but one agency —for the 
spiritual economy here meant by the 
vague word, body, is none other than 
the mental personality in a state of self- 
consciousness. At this point, Mr. Tay- 
lor’s circle has completed itself, within 
the limits of which it must be confessed 
that he has argued eloquently and well ; 
nevertheless, he has been arguing all 
along in a circle, and so far forfeited 
his claim to the chair of logic. 

The result, then, of this physical 
theory, is one of two things: Either 
it so refines the term, body, as to mean 
a pure objectivity, a spiritual idea, or 
it proposes by certain adjustments to 
produce a Frankenstein-monster. How 
the probable perils, assigned as the 
reasons for the present limited condi- 
tion of the mind, are provided for in 
the future enlarged corporeal state, the 
author has as little premeditated as the 
experimenter who manufactured the 
murderous man-engine in Mrs. Shelley’s 
romance. Nay, so little has he pro- 
vided any check in the moral being or 
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the corporeal constitution, that he is 
compelled to admit into his future state 
the notion of foreign necessity and the 
compulsion of ministerial agents. The 
future man may be the man of evil 
dispositions ; and is accordingly to be 
dealt with after the following fashion : 
** Let it, then, be imagined that the 
future man, new born to his inheritance 
of absolute mechanical force, the inherent 
force of mind, and finding himself able at 
will to traverse all spaces, should, in the 


very hour wherein he has made proof of 


his recent faculty, be stopped, either by 
malignant superior powers, or by the 
dread ministers of justice, and, on ac- 
count of forgotten misdeeds, besieged, 
enchained, incarcerated! Might we not, 
with a rational consistency, and in con- 
formity with some of the actual pro- 
cedures of the present social system, 
imagine, for example, the merciless ty- 
rant, who in cold revenge has held the 
innocent in his dungeons through long 
years, or the ruflian slave- -dealer, just 
bursting from the thralls of mortality, 
and proudly careering through mid. 
heaven ; but only to encounter there 
some more fierce and stronger than him. 
self, who, with mockery shewing their war- 
rant from Eternal Justice,* shall grapple 
with his young vigour, hale him 
abyss, find there a chai 


to the 
n strong enough 
to the rock, 
ard taste the retri- 
butive miseries of captivity, and the 
fruitless strivings and writhings of a 
power sufficient, if it were not . und, to 
bear him from star to star! All this is 
sO credible abstrac tedly, and so readily 
conceived of on the grou id of common fa 

that one can hardly think 
than as actually true.” 


i 
to bind him, and rivet hir 
where he is to chafe 
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of it otherwis 


It is clear, from the last words, that 
the writer dwells on this invention of 
his conceptuality with peculiar com- 
placency. It is, however, to us in as 
bad taste as Cowley’s tailoring of the 
angel in the Davideis. It is not a whit 
more admissible into rhetoric than into 
poetry. Many of these pictures, these 
exaggerations 
pain, of happiness and misery —shew- 
ing many of them a Dantesque power 
—are given; but is it possible that 
the writer can mistake these images 
for the realities they reflect, as in a 
glass darkly ? 

The difference, it seems, in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s opinion, between the present 
* animal” (natural) “ body,” and the 
future spiritual body, is as that be- 


® This clause strikes us as irresistibly elieunee. ond bideons bombast. 
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tween a chronometer and an achro- 
matic lens—that is, the latter shall be 
“a pure, undiversified, uncompounded 
corporeity ”!!! And to this state the 
transition shall be natural, not mira- 
culous!!! Is not, then, the resurrection 
from the dead a miracle? We might 
refine upon this question, and ask fur- 
ther, Nay, is not all that is natural 
miraculous also? for the author, in 
page 164, has suggested as much 
himself. 

With that transilience of disposition 
which is our genius in common with 
the chamois, we here take the liberty 
of leaping over a chapter or two of ver- 
biage, until we come to an assertion, 
that it is a momentous practical truth 
that the physical and the moral nature 
are so thoroughly independent one of 
the other, as that the greatest imagin- 
able revolution passing upon the form: 
shall leave the latter simply what it 
was.” If this be so, why is this gen- 
tleman so anxious about his physical 
theory ; and wherein is the real need 
for the corporeity that he so eloquently 
advoc oes? But, barring this, is oar: 
not a slight error in the statement? 
Independe: it, indee d, we coniess em 
moral to be on the physical ; but we 
are not so ready to acknowledge the 
independence of the physical upon the 
moral. Without the temporal, we can 
very well conceive the eternal; but 
there is more than we dream of in 
philosophy, if the temporal can exist 
without the eternal. However, but for 
confusion on this head, and in 
his own, we do not see how Mr.’ ‘aylor 
could have meditated this book at all 
The results, after all, are not very ap- 
palling ; for, according to his own re- 
capitulation, they simply amount to 
this partly negative and partly pro- 
bable statement : 


SOLE 


“* The substitution of spiritual for ani- 
mal corporeity leaves the probabilities ot 
increased happiness or misery even ba- 
lanced; secondly, that the transition of 
human nature from one mode of phy sical 
existence to another shall not of itself 
affect the moral sentiments or personal 
character ; thirdly, that emotions and 
passions, whether benign or not, shall 
probably be far more intense in the future 

state than they are at present ; and, 
fourthly, that the active prince iples of our 
nature, and our intellectual habits, such 
as they are now in training, shall, in the 
future life, come into actual use.” 
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In treating of the correlative con- 
struction and reciprocal destinies of 
the material and spiritual universe, 
our author comes on less debateable 
ground. Man now knows his place 
in the heavens, and is taught to think 
justly of the relative importance of the 
planet which has given him birth. 
Momentous consequences probably de- 
pend on the discoveries of science, and 
of astronomy in particular. Christianity, 
meantime, cannot be endangered, and 
may be more forcibly impressed upon 
al! minds, in consequence of the con- 
verging of truth from all sides upon 
the one practical inference, which 
should impel us instantly to conclude 
friendship with the Creator and Ruler 
of all worlds. ‘ All truths,” exclaims 
the theorist, “ shall at length be one; 
there shall be one philosophy and one 
religion : nor is it difficult to trace the 
actual progress of the human mind to- 
wards this desirable consummation.” 

The people of the planets, Mr. 
Taylor declares, are our brethren— 
may they not be some day, he demands, 
our companions, when, by comparing 
histories, we and they may receive the 
benefit of common experience ? Na- 
tions seem to our author to be drawing 
close the bonds of fraternity,—why not 
worlds! May not the intercourse of 
worlds, like the intercourse of nations, 
promote civilisation, and redeem from 
barbarism? “ In some remote quarter 
of the universe, and perhaps in some 
world, there may have been a 
train of events, altogether peculiar, and 
such, that this single history would 
develope the Master Prinecrpce of 
the Divine government, and 

ll difficulties 


supply the key to al 
one race has been conversed 
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Until this 
with, and its history perused, all races, 
perhaps, may vainly ponder the rea- 
sons of the procedures of the Supreme 
Power ; 


} > 
maven less, 


the actual publi- 
cation of t 


‘is clearing instance may 
depend (as we speak) upon an acci- 
dent, and may be delayed through 
cycles of ages.” It wou id be a pity 
that even an @ posteriori sage, like 
Mr. Taylor, should have to wait so 
long for satisfaction; accordingly, in 
the meantime, he volunteers three sup- 
positions. 

Supposition first relates to a solar, 
as compared with a planetary mode of 
existence. Recent discoveries suggest 
the probability that the solar surface, 
shrouded from the vertical rays of the 
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upper and phosphorescent atmosphere, 
by an immediate nebulous stratum, 
dense enough to moderate the intensity, 
as well of light as of heat, may sustain 
life not less readily than the surface of 
Mercury. Moreover, the assumption 
that any thing beyond a certain inten- 
sity of light and heat must be incom- 
patible with life, is gratuitous. The 
surface of the sun, besides, being uni- 
formly and perpetually exposed to its 
maximum of heat and light, its inha- 
bitants sustain an equable impulse from 
the external elements, and freed from 
alternation of action and inaction, ex- 
perience neither a spending of forces, 
nor a dissolution of structure —a con- 
ception this of incorruptibility and im- 
mortality. Disorganisation and death 
are accidents of life—accidents, un- 
avoidable indeed upon the planetary 
surfaces, but not so, perhaps, upon 
the solar: and upon the latter it may 
be as unnatural to die, as upon the for- 
mer it is unnatural long to live. The 
sun of each system may be the heaven 
to its planetary tribes, and be stocked 
with various orders of sentient beings. 
In connexion with this conjecture, the 
central mass adequate to sustain the 
revolution of all suns and worlds 
comes to be considered. If each sun 
be a place of assembly, and a home of 
immortality to the rational planetary 
tribes of its system, the vast world 
around which ail suns are supposed to 
be revolving, may be the home of a 
still higher order of life, and the theatre 
of a still more 


comprehensive convoca- 
tion of th 


: intellectual community. The 
xaraxbive of St. Paul are in the next 
place supposed to have some con- 
nexion with the hollow spheres of all 
planets. Man is perhaps destined to 
pass through three stages of life. The 
first, upon the surface of earth; the 
second, under the earth, and in a 
transition form of attenuated and in- 
active corporeity (our author will not 
permit the separated spirit even to be 
without a body!); and the third, and 
ultimate, in a region of power, incor- 
ruptibility, and full activity. And thus, 
the theorist floats between the sensible 
and the conceivable ; and falling short 
of the ideal, hovers in a region of doubt 
and fancy. 

Supposition second concerns planets 
and suns alike, and assumes them to 
be theatres of animal life merely, inha- 
bited with species subject to decay and 
corruption ; but it insists that our five 
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modes of perception are partial ; and 
it is likely that there are corporeal, 
sentient, and rational worlds, within 
the field of the visible and ponderable 
universe, of which we ken nothing. 
Our planets in their sweep do not per- 
forate the structures of this invisible 
creation; our suns do not scorch its 
plains ; for the two collocated systems 
are not connected by any active affi- 
nities: a more probable conjecture, 
however, is, that the two orders of 
existence, whether consciously or not, 
on both sides, are yet really related 
one to the other, and that, in fact, 
the one is an after-stage to the other. 
This hypothesis, the theorist thinks, 
comports well enough with the intima- 
tions of Scripture, and the analogies of 
the physical system. Science declares 
that ponderable elements pervade one 
the other, and that the imponderable 
pervade all. Different kinds of ema- 
nations or vibrations also pass and 
repass, in the most intricate manner, 
through the same spaces, without in 
the least degree disturbing each other ; 
and, finally, the most powerful agencies 
are in operation around us, of which 
we have no immediate perception, and 
which we detect only by deductions 
from circuitous experiments. 

This hypothesis is ingenious ; and in 
connexion with it, Mr. Taylor treats at 
greater length the question of the mind's 
locale in the brain, not only as its seat, 
and the organ of intellectual operations, 
but as the emanating centre of those 
volitions which precede muscular mo- 
tion, and as the receptacle of impres- 
sions from the several senses. Let the 
axillary plexus, he remarks, be spread 
out in its multiform combinations, and 
the anastomosing branches, and the 
subsidiary twigs of the leading chords 
be examined ; especially let the pecu- 
liar structure of the ganglia, as disco- 
vered by the aid of the microscope, 
be understood. Within the plexuses, 
and in the substance of the ganglia, 
the fibrille, constituting the contri- 
butory chords, are intermixed in the 
most intimate and intricate manner 
conceivable ; and the entire construc- 
tion is such as would seem fitted, not 
for the transmission of volitions in a 
distinct manner, from the brain to the 
limb, or for the return of sensations 
from the limb to the brain, but for 
confounding effectively all such sup- 
posed transmissions. The main inten- 
tion of nature, in the arrangement of 
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the nervous ramifications, appears to 
be the affording an unfailing supply of 
some necessary influence, or ether, to 
all parts of the muscular apparatus, 
by any means, and by all means ; and 
so that if one medium of conveyance 
should be accidentally compressed, 
the emanation may yet reach the parts 
by some circuit, not exposed to the 
same obstruction. Mr. Taylor sup- 
poses “ that the nervous system, con- 
necting the brain and spinal process 
with the entire muscular apparatus, 
serves no other purpose than that of 
conveying, from the former to the latter, 
a copious efflux of (shall we say) gal- 
vanic power ; which power the cerebral 
mass incessantly generates. 

“We then,” he continues, “ for sim- 
plification sake, consider the muscles— 
those of the arm, for instance—as con- 
sisting only of flectors and deflectors ; or 
we may imagine a single pair of anta- 
gonists, of which the one bends and the 
other extends the limb. On our present 
supposition, then, the brain, by the 
medium of the brachial nerves, supplies 
both these muscles, evenly and _per- 
petually, with the contractile excite. 
ment, whatever it may be, which shall 
enable each, when called upon, to be- 
come dense and tumid in the requisite 
degree. 

** What, then, is volition but the imme- 
diate mental influence, present in the 
arm, and determining it to bend or 
straighten? The mind is not, as we 
suppose, the prisoner of the attic story; 
but is the occupant at large of the entire 
animal organisation, acting in each part 
of the structure according to the purpose 
of each; in the arm and leg, moving 
hither or thither, by its inherent power 
over matter; in the skin, in the eye, the 
ear, the tongue, the nasal membrane, re- 
ceiving immediately the impressions of 
external objects, by its inherent sucepti- 
bility of the properties of matter; and, 
let it be granted, within the cranium, 
carrying on the higher processes of 
thought.” 

Mr. Taylor gathers a direct confirm- 
ation of this very probable theory from 
the known effect of galvanism upon the 
limbs of a dead animal, notwithstand- 
ing that, in such instances, muscular 
motion is seen to be produced by the 
electric stream, but which it appears to 
him is inconsistent with the common 
supposition of the transmission of voli- 
tions from the brain to the muscles, 
through the nerves. If the office of the 
nerves is to transmit the will of the 
mind, distinctively to the muscles, we 
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see them, in the case of a separated 
limb, transmitting something very dif- 
ferent from such volitions,— namely, a 
galvanic stream ; and yet, although the 
cause is totally unlike, the effect is the 
same as if a volition had been con- 
veyed. But upon Mr. Taylor’s suppo- 
sition, what happens in applying the 
galvanic wire to the sciatic nerve of a 
frog, is precisely what we should expect 
to happen; the nerve conveys the very 
same element or energy which it has 
been wont to convey during the life of 
the animal : this exciting agent, namely, 
the galvanic fluid, is instantaneously 
suffused through the whole limb, and is 
distributed, in its accustomed propor- 
tions, to the entire system of muscles. 
But, inasmuch as the mind of the ani- 
mal has been withdrawn from those 
muscles, which, while it was present, 
either retained them all at rest, or em- 
ployed one set of them at pleasure, 
this sudden chemical excitement, act- 
ing simultaneously, and without direc- 
tion, upon all, nothing else can take 
place but that the largest and the most 
powerful muscle of the limb should 
carry it against the smaller and the 
feebler; and thus, in the instance of 
the frog, the limb is forcibly projected 
from the glass that had contained it. 
Its leap is the frog’s most powerful 
muscular action; and therefore the 
limb, stimulated to action without the 
mind, leaps. 

Other facts connected with galvanism 
are stated by Mr. Taylor; the distor- 
tion, for instance, in consequence of 
the contraction of the stronger muscles 
of the face, the weaker not being held 
in that state of easy counterpoise which 
the mind when present maintains. He 
likewise illustrates the subject by cases 
of epileptic fits, locked jaw, ¢¢ cetera, 
giving it as his opinion that spasmodic, 
or convulsive muscular contractions, 
arise from the withdrawment of the 
mind, while the chemical stimulus con- 
tinues to flow to the parts affected ; and 
that paralytic distortions, on the con- 
trary, are to be attributed to a partial 
suppression of the excitement furnished 
by the brain: partial, and just enough 
to allow the larger and stronger muscles 
to act. And he feels himself fully 
justified in atleging, that all the facts 
connected with the ascertained differ- 
ence between the voluntary and in- 
voluntary muscles readily fall in with 
the theory that the function of the 
brain, in relation to the muscular sys- 
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tem, does not consist in sending forth 
volitions, but simply in maintaining a 
copious supply of contractile excite- 
ment (whether galvanic or not); that 
the nerves convey this chemical energy, 
and disperse it promiscuously, among 
the muscles; and that the actual em- 
ployment of this force rests with the 
mind, present, not in the cranium, but 
in the limb. 

From all this, and other considera- 
tions, our author is of opinion, that 
there need be no voltaic pile where 
the material vehicle of the mind is, 
in itself, in a high degree elastic, and 
responsive to every kind of vibration ; 
an opinion which inclines him the 
more readily to admit the belief that 
the creation, besides its sentient orders, 
connected with animal organisation, 
abounds with tribes, sentient and ra- 
tional, whose corporeity is impalpable 
and invisible, and who are the tenants 
of what, in our accommodated sense, 
may be called a quintessence. A be- 
lief, which labours under the incon- 
venience of requiring us to admit that 
there may be corporeal things incapable 
of becoming the objects of either of the 
five senses, on the ground that we 
may be capable of more than five!! 
He is also disposed to concur in the 
hypothesis of pre-Adamic families, 
and in the existence of apparitions. 
Tt would occupy us too long to enter 
into the refutation of these heresies; 
proceed we to the third conjecture. 

This is simply that the visible crea- 
tion is only for a time, and that the 
heavens and earth shall perish, or like 
a vesture be changed. Yet let the 
material universe vanish, silent and 
unnoticed as a dream; or let it melt 
with fervent heat, and pass away, as 
in a painful struggle and convulsion, 
with a “great noise:” in either case, 
all minds, rational and moral, shall 
emerge from the mighty ruin, and float 
clear and untouched above the terrors 
and the tempest of nature’s dying day. 
And it is nothing else but an antici- 
pation of this rising of mind over the 
level of matter that is now going on 
within the human system. Man, al- 
though not yet lord of the visible uni- 
verse as an adult, is lord of it as an 
heir, and exercises a command be- 
coming the minority of one for whom 
vast possessions are in reserve. This 
is not the language of empty preten- 
sion: modern science and art make 
good, in detail, all that is here affirmed 
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at large. Let the universe perish or 
be changed, the soul shall live. 

Before concluding this paper, the 
reader will indulge us in a few re- 
marks on the method of analogy, as 
an argumentative process. We are 
willing to admit, with the learned au- 
thor of Ancient Fragments,* that ana- 
logy is admissible as an instrument of 
discovery; that by it we may reason 
upwards (avaroyia), from the known to 
the unknown: we think, however, that 
he errs in identifying it with experience. 
In extending the latter from species to 
species, we commence the method of 
analogy ; but we should then be care- 
ful not to confound the mere inference 
with the subsequent acts of experiment 
and conclusion. By analogy, howev er, 
we readily admit that we may arrive 
easily at generalisation and invention, 
and thereby construct hypotheses. We 
concur with the author, to the full ex- 
tent, in asserting that “ thousands and 
thousands of discoveries are made, and 
inventions brought into play, the result 
merely of analogy and a few experi- 
ments, or, very commonly, ofa single 
experimentum crucis.” ‘To this extent 
we permit, both to Mr. Cory and Mr. 
Taylor, the defence and use of analogy, 
but we steadily resist all attempts to 
substitute analogy for experiment — 
that is, the sign for the thing signified ; 
or worse, one thing for another. In 
analogy, we are speaking of one thing 
so far as it bears resemblance to an- 
other; but, inasmuch in 
that other thing some difference which 
makes it that other thing, it is too 
much to assume, Mr. Taylor in 
effect does, that they are the same in 
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kind. Le treats of the natural body, 
he speculates upon the degrees of per- 
fection it is capable of attaining, and 
he tells us, that the attainment of these 
degrees constitutes it a spiritual body. 

This is the whole amount of his theory, 
which is properly called a physical 
one; but it is hard to tell us that it is 
metaphysical too, and that it is true of 
the spiritual as well as of the natural. 

The spiritual has its own process of 
demonstration and experiment, as well 
as the natural—its own logic, and one 
as superior to the mere intellectual 
method as the living is to the dead. 
But this logic forbids us to reduce to 
a conception what is in itself a form of 
ever-present life. A future life, ren- 
dered conceivable and intelligib le, may 
be a correct representation of oe a- 
hommedan paradise, but nag of 
Christian. 

** Das sah kein Auge, das horte kein Ohr, 

Das kam in keines Herz, wie sehr es auch 
rang, 

Wie es auch nach Gott, nach Gott, 

Nach dem Unendlichen dirstete ; 

Kam es doch in keines Menschen Herz, 

Nicht in das Herz desz, welcher Siinder 

Und Erd’, und bald ein Todter ist, 

Was denen Gott, die ihn lieben, bereitet 
hat.” 

Not with the eye of the flesh is the 
beatific vision to be contemplated. 
This kind comes but of prayer and 
fasting; and only in expressive silence 
may we adore or muse upon the ideal, 
which the living form of human con- 
science is appointed to realise, as the 
temple of flaw in the being of the crea- 
ture, rol as been generated in the 
likeness and image of God. 
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THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD'S LAST TALE, 







HELEN CROCKET, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY OLIVER YORKE. 


In publishing the second of the last 
two papers that, previously to his death, 
we received from James Hogg, popu- 
larly known as the Ettrick Shepherd, 
we hold it matter of conscience, at part- 
ing with these ultimate reliques of that 
child of nature, not to let the oppor- 
tunity slip of paying a just tribute to 
his memory. We have before hinted 
that essay-writing for periodicals was a 
bad business, and that Hogg erred in 
devoting so much of his time to such 
worthless labour. Doubtless he did it 
for temporary supply ; but that in this 
he was often disappointed is abundantly 
clear from the letter which accompanied 
“The Turners ” and “ Helen Crocket.” 
Courteous lector, peruse it and per- 
pend : 
“* Altrive Lake, Sept. 17, 1835. 

«*« My dear James,—I send you with 
this two tales, which I do not think of 
my best kind, but as good as I can 
make them. I am not afraid to send 
any thing to you, for, if it does not suit, 
I am sure to get it back again, with, 
perhaps, a little good-natured abuse. 
But it is a curious thing that, since old 
Blackwood died, neither in Britain nor 
America can I insure the same result, 
for all the injunctions I give. I have 
been obliged to abandon Blackwood for 
that very reason. I cannot get one thing 
back; and Wilson knows nothing about 
them, seeming, apparently, never to have 
seen them. ‘This will never do for me, 
as I never had two MS. copies of any 
prose work. 

‘* T have written two poems for you, 
but dare not send them, having a sort of 
feeling that the fire of genius is beginning 
to flag, and should be sorry in my old 
age to disgrace laurels so bravely won. 
Remember, Fraser, that I am sixty-six 
next January, so that it is almost time 
to lay myself voluntarily on the shelf. 
Had Sir Robert continued at the helm, 
I was safe ; but damn the insolent, scoun- 
drelly Whigs, Papists, and Radicals ! 

** Yours most truly, 
‘* Mr. Fraser.” «* James Hocc.” 


Now, we confidently demand of gen- 
tle and simple, whether they would 
a priori believe that a writer of Hogg’s 
reputation and genius could thus have 
been liable to “ the proud man’s con- 
tumely—the insolence of office, and 
the spurns that patient merit of the 
VOL. XIV, NO. LXXXII. 
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unworthy takes.” But it is ever thus; 
and the quotation just made proves 
it. It was so in the days of Hamlet 
the Dane, of Shakespeare the War- 
wickshire lad, and of Ilogg the bard 
of Altrive. More than one periodical 
we know where the “‘ unworthy” are 
in power, and “ p:tient merit,” in the 
shape ofa poor contributor, meets with 
insult and injury. The tricks played 
off by your editors and pseudo-editors 
on their talented correspondents are truly 
infamous. To all these OLiver YorKE 
is a glorious exception. Every appli- 
cant has justice, strict and impartial 
justice, administered in mercy, at his 
hands. This arises mainly, however, 
from the catholic knowledge, or apti- 
tude, which he possesses concerning 
every subject of human inquiry or en- 
deavour. The ignorance of other edi- 
tors deserves exposition. That they 
know nothing, and can do nothing, 
is in fact the specified qualification for 
the office. Such a man must be the 
negation of every thought and thing, 
that he may not stand in the way of a 
proprietor desiring, on some pressure 
of expediency, to put forth to the 
world certain absurdity or blasphemy, 
at which, as it reeks to heaven, the 
Man in the Moon is fain to stop his 
nose. Like herds with like, and avoids 
companionship with dissimilars. Like 
editor, like contributors—men who 
patch some cobbling piece of journey- 
work for filthy lucre ; and for so small 
a portion of it, that the purchase of a 
beggar’s offal would exhaust the amount 
of consideration-money paid at or be- 
fore the sealing and delivery of the 
villanous contract. They are serfs! 
Let a sincere inquirer after truth, a 
man of decided opinion, a scientific 
discoverer, a poet of genius, be so far 
deluded by false promises or vain ex- 
pectations to hope for patronage among 
them, and the whole fraternity avoid 
him with the antipathy that slaves feel 
for freemen. It were a waste of in- 
dignation to pursue the subject further. 
Yet, as to this system it is owing that 
our periodical literature generally is of 
so low a character ; and even in some 
works, once of high influence, marks of 
degeneracy from month to month and 
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from quarter to quarter appear, which 
can only be accounted for on the sup- 
position of the circumstances existing 
that we have stated ;—it were a dere- 
liction of duty to abstain altogether 
from an expression of abhorrence at a 
system so monstrous, and a clique so 
murderous. 


We’d rather be a dog and bay the moon, 
Than such an editor ! 


That we are not such, the public will 
please to observe that we have the 
testimony of James Hogg—and that 
we are proud of it. We are some- 
tines compelled to keep papers for 
a length of time before insertion, on 
account of superabundance; but we 
fairly give them their turn, and 
keep to our agreements. We play off 
no tricks. We do not promise inser- 
tion, and make frivolous excuses for 
delay ; and when called on to com- 
plete our contract, interpret the demand 
into insolence, affect sorrow at having 
given cause for complaint, and return- 
ing the article (if, indeed, it be returned), 
suggest the expediency of the writer’s 
trying some publication where his 
wishes could more readily be met. 
All this is pitiful and unworthy men 
of honour: yet these things we have 
known to be; and, knowing all, we 
have frequently blessed our stars that 
never in our born days we felt induced 
to become volunteer contributor to any 
miscellany under the uninclosed cope 
of heaven, or within the unpartitioned 
air. 

This last tale of James Hogg is like 
the man. There is, too, one gross pass- 
age in it, through which we have been 
tempted to draw the pen—but we will 
not. Hogg knew no false delicacy ; 
nor will we, acting for him while under 
the turf that lies light upon his bosom. 


** Within the deep 
Capacious bosom of maternal earth, 
Repose the dust it loved, in confidence 
That she thereto would acta parent’s part, 
So that it should not perish, but be found 
With a more radiant robe to swathe the 
soul, 
The incorruptible, when Death shall die. 
Meantime, let the grass whistle a shrill 
dirge 
During the visitation of the gale; 
The cypress droop above it, and all 
flowers 
Make odorous the bed of righteous men ; 
And night and morn the dew fall on the 
sod, 
Making it sweeter and more beautiful. 
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These things are to the soul as to the eye ; 

Life mightier than death, and claiming 
right 

Even in his very sanctuary to dwell, 

As though he were an alien, and through- 
out 

The universe could claim no spot his own; 

Joy strong in grief; hope strongest in 
despair ; 

Grave blossoms both. 
excel 

All joy in joy, as man were made for bliss, 

And earth would be an Eden, maugre all, 

And, in despite of death and grief, would 
rive 

Glimpses of Paradise returning yet, 

And happiness ere long to be restored.” 


Our sorrows oft 


Ifogg was a Man—a man over whose 
grave these lines might fitly be said or 
sung. He was a moral man and a 
Christian; but his morality was no 
more affectation than his religion was 
cant. He knew what vices are con- 
cealed under supercilious manners ; 
and, innocent of ill intentions, allowed 
safe charter to what spirit of fun was 
in him, as a “liberal shepherd,” who 
gave free names to nature’s sports, and 
blushed not at her unveilings. Why 
should he, if she did not? The laureate, 
who is a bit of a prig, after committing 
a similar offence (if offence it be) in that 
strange book of his called The Doctor, 
enters into a vindication of the same ; 
which we are glad to quote here, seeing 
that we have shamefully neglected to 
notice that worthy piece of work —all 
the more shamefully, when we reflect 
that we have a Doctor of our own— 
though nota Dr. Dove. The vindica- 
tion alluded to, occurring in vol. i. 
chap. xix. p. 1, and entitled “ A Con- 
versation with Miss Graveairs,” is as 
follows : 


** «It does not signify, Miss Graveairs ! 
You may flirt your fan, and o’ercloud 
that white forehead with a frown ; but I 
assure you the last chapter could not be 
dispensed with. The Doctor used to 
relate the story himself to his friends ; 
and often alluded to it as the most 
wholesome lesson he had ever received. 
My dear Miss Graveairs, let not those 
intelligent eyes shoot forth in anger 
arrows which ought to be reserved for 
other execution. You ought not to be 
displeased ; ought not, must not, can not, 
shall not!’ 

“© * But you ought not to write such 
things, Mr. Author; really, you ought 
not. What can be more unpleasant than 
to be reading aloud, and come unex- 
pe ctedly upon something so strange, that 
vou know not whether to proceed or 
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make a full stop, nor where to look, nor 
what to do? It is too bad of you, sir, 
let me tell you! and if I come to any 
thing more of the kind, I must discard 
the book. It is provoking enough to 
meet with so much that one does not 
understand ; but to meet with any thing 
that one ought not to understand is worse. 
Sir, it is not to be forgiven ; and J tell 
you again that, if I meet with any thing 
more ‘of the same kind, I must discard 
the book.’ 

««*« Nay, dear Miss Graveairs !’ 

««*T must, Mr. Author ; positively I 
must,’ 

“«* Nay, dear Miss Graveairs! Banish 
Tristram Shandy! banish Smollett! ba- 
nish Fielding! banish Richardson! But 
for the Doctor—sweet Doctor Dove, 
kind Doctor Dove, true Doctor Dove— 
banish not him! Banish Doctor Dove, 
and banish all the world! Come, come, 
good sense is getting the better of precise- 
ness! ‘That stitch in the forebead will 
not long keep the brows in tbeir con- 
strained position ; and the incipient smile, 
which already brings out that dimple, 
is the natural and proper feeling 

“«« Well, you are a strange man !’ 

*** Call me a rare one, and I shall be 
satisfied. ‘O rare Ben Jonson!’ you 
know, was epitaph enough for one of our 
greatest men.’ 

‘* * But, seriously, why should you put 
any thing in your book which, if not ac- 
tually exceptionable, exposes it, at least, 
to that sort of censure which is most 
injurious.’ 

“«*« That question, dear madam, is so 
sensibly proposed, that I will answer it 
with all serious sincerity. There is no- 
thing exceptionable in these volumes : 
‘ Certes,’ as Euphues Lily has said, ‘ I 
think there be more speeches here which 
for gravity will mislike the foolish, than 
unseemly terms which for vanity may 
offend the wise.’ There is nothing in 
them that I might not have read to 
Queen Elizabeth, if it had been my for- 
tune to have lived in her golden days ; : 
nothing that can by possibility taint the 
imagination, or strengthen one evil pro- 
pensity, or weaken one virtuous prin- 
ciple. But they are not composed like 
a forgotten novel of Dr. Towers's, to be 
read ‘aloud i in dissenting families, instead 
ofa moral essay or a sermon; nor like 

Mr. Kett’s Emily, to complete the edu- 
cation of young ladies, by supplying 
them with an abstract of universal know- 
ledge. Neither have they any pretensions 
to be placed on the same shelf with 

Celebs. But the book is a moral book; 
its tendency is good ; and the morality 
is both the wholesomer and pleasanter 
because it is not ad minister red as | phy sic, 
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but given as food, 
in doses.’ 

‘«« But why, my good Mr. Author, 
why lay yourself open to censure ?” 

** *« Miss Graveairs, nothing excellent 
was ever produced by any author who 
had the fear of censure betore his eyes. 
He who would please posterity, must 
please himself by choosing hisown course, 
There are only two classes of writers who 
dare do this, the best and the worst ; for 
this is one of the many cases in which 
extremes meet. The mediocres in every 
grade aim at pleasing the public, and 
conform themselves to the fashion of 
their age, whatever it may be.’” 


I don't like morality 


James Hogg aight “ do this”—for 
we dare avouch that he was of the first 
class of writers, and of that class one 
of the best. The defence put in by 
Mr. Southey may be adopted by or 
for the Shepherd, mutatis mutandis. 
Hogg’s writings are very much like 
the book of the Doctor; which the 
writer describes (aptly quoting, as his 
manner is, the words from Middleton 
and Rowley’s Spanish Gipsy) as 


‘“« An orchard bearing several trees, 
And fruits of several taste ;”’ 


and, secondly, as a table liberally 
spread. 

«Tt is not expected or desired,’ he 
coutinues, ‘ that every dish should suit 
the palate of all the guests; but every 
guest will find something that he likes. 
You, madam, may prefer those boiled 
chicken, with stewed celery, or a little 
of that fricandeau ; the lady opposite will 
send her plate for some pigeon-pie. The 
Doctor has an eye upon the venison ; 
and so I see has the Captain. Sir, I have 
not forgotten that this is one of your fast 
days ; I am glad, therefore, that the tur- 
bot proves so good, and that dish has 
been prepared for you. Sir John, there 
is garlic in the fricassée. The Hungarian 
wine has a bitterness which every body 
may not like; the ladies will probably 
prefer malmsey. The Captain sticks to 
his port, and the Doctor to his madeira. 
Sir John, I shall be happy to take sau- 
terne with you. There is a splendid 
trifle for the young folks, which some 
of the elders, also, will not despise: and 
I only wish my garden could have fur- 
nished a better dessert; but, considering 
our climate, it is not amiss. Is not this 
entertainment better than if 1 had set you 
all down to a round of beef and turnips ? 


‘ If any thing be set to a wrong taste, 

’Tis not the meat there, but the mouth’s 
displaced ; 

Remov e but that sick palate, allis well.’ 
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There is one work of Hogg’s to 
which, we are bold to think, the world 
has not done justice,—we mean his 
Queen Hynde. At the commencement 
of this work, he proffers the following 
justification of his apparent caprices in 
the style and subject of his productions. 


“* Yes, I’ll be querulous or boon, 

Flow with the tide, change with the 
moon ; 

For what am I, or what art thou, 

Or what the cloud and radiant bow, 

Or what are waters, winds, and seas, 

But elemental energies ? 

The sea must flow, the cloud descend, 

The thunder burst, the rainbow bend, 

Not when they would, but when they can, 

Fit emblems of the soul of man! 

Then, let me frolic while I may, 

The sportive vagrant of a day ; 

Yield to the impulse of the time, 

Be it a toy or theme sublime ; 

Wing the thin air or starry sheen, 

Sport with the child upon the green ; 

Dive to the sea-maid’s coral dome, 

Or fairy’s visionary home ; 

Sail on the whirlwind or the storm, 

Or trifle with the maiden’s form ; 

Or raise up spirits of the hill, 

But only if, and when I will. 

“* Say, may the meteor of the wild, 

Nature’s unstaid, erratic child, 

That glimmers o’er the forest fen, 

Or twinkles in the darksome glen, 

Can that be bound? can that be reined ? 

By cold ungenial rules restrained ? 

No!—leave it o'er its ample home, 

The boundless wilderness to roam ! 

To gleam, to tremble, and to die: 

’Tis Nature’s error—so am I! 
‘Then, O forgive my wandering 

theme! 

Pity my faults, but do not blame ! 

Short my advantage, small my lore— 

I have one only monitor, 

Whose precepts, to an ardent brain, 

Can better kindle than restrain. 

Then leave to all his fancies wild, 

Nature’s own rude untutored child ; 

And should he forfeit that fond claim, 

Pity his loss, but do not blame. 

«* Let those who list the garden choose, 
Where flowers are regular and profuse ; 
Come thou to dell and lonely lea, 

And cull the mountain gems with me ; 
And sweeter blooms may be thine own, 
By Nature’s hand at random sown ; 

And sweeter strains may touch thy heart, 
Than are producible by art. 

The nightingale may give delight 
Awhile, ’mid silence of the night, 

But th’ lark, lost in the heaven’s blue, 


” 


Oh, her wild strain is ever new! 


The tale which has called forth these 
few remarks is note-worthy, as another 
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specimen of James Hogg’s powers over 
the supernatural world. Certes, it is 
not another story of Kilmeny ; but it 
is after the fashion of one of those 
ghost stories, his facility in produciug 
which was envied by Sir Walter Scott. 
In such traditions his mind was edu- 
cated; and it is by such traditions, 
vague and unphilosophical as they may 
seem, that the invisible world is re- 
vealed to the children of nature. But 
for them, the spiritual were clean gone 
for ever from the valleys and the streams. 
Nor would the schoolmaster prove a 
better teacher of these ghostly truths ; 
he could not teach them with such life 
and power, from the dead letter of a 
printed book, and, unfortunately, he 
knows too little himself of the true 
philosophy of mind, to give instruction 
in the higher and purified beliefs of the 
rationalised understanding, with that 
conviction and faith which ever accom- 
panies the impressions of the sense. 
It must be granted that in his creed 
the peasant is superstitious ; but let it 
not be forgotten that he never separates 
the ideal from his moral duties and the 
objects that surround his daily path. 
The schoolmaster, on the contrary, 
often exhibits the dry twigs of the 
latter, rent from the tree of life, and 
fit only for the fire. Be it that he is 
free from superstition ; but is he not 
free from religion also? We are in- 
clined to attribute James Hogg’s excel- 
lence in passages of pure poetry, as it 
has been called, to the condition of the 
circumstances under which he grew up 
to the stature of manhood. His own 
mind and nature were the two treasure- 
houses of his knowledge—nature not 
scientifically observed, but sensibly — 
and mind not sophistically perverted, 
but naturally developed. Both he con- 
templated, but scarcely as distinct ; 
and always as existing in harmonious 
union. To this it is owing that his 
supernatural fictions may boast of be- 
ing clear at once of improbability and 
mysticism. Created in the simplicity 
of his heart, as its images they are 
‘* simple, sensuous, and impassioned ” 
—no crude inventions of a false philo- 
sophy, no erroneous results of a blind 
system, but the graceful issue of ori- 
ginal genius, as true to itself and to the 
universe as that of a Hesiod, a Homer, 
an /Eschylus, and a Shakespeare. 

Let us turn over a few pages of the 
Mountain Bard. What can be more 
delicate than the ballad of “ Sir David 
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Greme?” what more beautiful than the 
verses which describe the heroine as 
following her knight’s hound, till she 
finds her lover's corpse ? 
“Then she’s casten aff her coal-black 
shoon, 
An’ ber bonnie silken hose, sae glancin’ 
an’ sheen, 
She kiltit her wilye coat an‘ broidered 
gown, 
An’ away she has linkit over the green. 


She followed the hound owre muirs an’ 
rocks, 
Through mony a dell an’ dowie glen, 
Till frae her brow and bonnie goud locks 
The dew dreepit down like the drops 
o’ rain. 


An’ aye she said, ‘ My love may be hid, 
An’ darena come to the castle to me ; 
But him I will find, and dearly I'll chide, 
For lack o’ stout heart an’ courtesye. 


But ae kind press to his manly breast, 
An’ ae kind kiss in the moorland glen, 
Will weel atone for a’ that is past. 
O wae to the paukie snares of men!’ 


An’ aye she eyed the gray sloth-hound, 
As he windit owre Deadwater fell, 
Till he came to the den wi’ the moss in- 
bound, 
An’ O, but it kythed a lonesome dell! 


An‘ he waggit his tail, an’ hefawned about, 
Then he coured him down sae wearilye : 

‘ Ah, yon’s my love! I hae found him out; 
He’s lying waiting in the dell for me. 


To meet a knight near the fall of night, 
Alone in this untrodden wild, 
It scarcely becomes a lady bright ; 
But I'll vow that the hound my steps 
beguiled.’ 


Alack! whatever a maiden may say, 
True has't been said, an’aften beensung, 
The e’e her heart’s love will betray, 
An’ the secret willsirple frae her tongue. 


‘ What ails my love, that he looks nae 
roun’ 
A lady’s stately step to view ; 
Ahme! [haeneither stockings nor shoon, 
An’ my feet are sae white wi’ the moor- 
land dew. 


Sae sound as he sleeps in his hunting 
gear, 
Tow raken him great pity would be ; 
Deaf is the man that caresna to hear, 
An’ blind is he wha wantsna to see.’ 


Sae saftly she treads the wee green 
swaird, 

Wi the lichens an’ the ling a’ fringed 

around ; 
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‘ My e’en are darkened wi’ some wul- 
weird ; 

What ails my love, he sleeps sae 
sound.’ 


She gae ae look, she needit but ane, 
For it left nae sweet uncertaintye ; 
She saw a wound through his shoulder 
bane, 
An’ in his brave breast two or three. 


There wasna sic e’en on the Border green, 
As the piercing e’en o’ Sir David Greme ; 
She glisked wi’ her e’e where these e’en 
should be, 
But the raven had been there afore she 
came. 


There’s a cloud that fa’s darker than the 
night, 
An’ darkly on that lady it came ; 
There's a sleep as deep as the sleep outright, 
’Tis without a feeling or a name. 


’Tis a dull an’ a dreamless lethargye, 
For the spirit strays owre vale an’ hill, 
An’ the bosom is left a vacancy ; 
An’ when it comes back is darker still. 


—— O shepherd, lift that comely corpse, 

Well may you see no wound is there ; 

There’s a faint rose ’mid the bright dew- 
drops, 

An’ they have not wet her glossy hair. 


There’s a lady has lived in Hewswood 
tower, 
’Tis seven years past on St. Lambert's 
day, 
An’ aye when comes the vesper hour, 
These words an’ no more can she say : 


‘ They slew my love on the wild swaird 
green, 
As he was on his way to me ; 
An’ the ravens picked his bonnie blue 
e’en, 
An’ the tongue that was formed for 
courtesye. 


My brothers they slew my comely knight, 
‘An’ his grave is red-blood to the brim ; 
I thought to have slept out the lang , lang 
night, 
But they've wakened me, an’ wakened 
not him!’” 


This is not easily excelled : yet, per- 
haps, it is equalled by the fragment of 
“ Lord Derwent.” 


«« «OQ why look ye so pale, my lord? 
And why look ye so wan? 
And why stand mounted at your gate 
So early in the dawn?’ 


«O well may I look pale, ladye ; 
For how can I look gay, 
When I have fought the livelong night, 
And fied at break of day ?’ 
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‘ And is the Border troop arrived ? 
And have they won the day? 
It must have been a bloody field 
Ere Derwent fled away. 


But where got you that stately steed, 
So stable and so good ? 

And where got ye that gilded sword, 
So dyed with purple blood ” 


‘I got that sword in bloody fray 
Last night on Eden downe ; 

] got the horse and harness too 
Where mortal ne’er got one.’ 


‘ Alight, alight, my noble lord ; 

God mot you save and see ! 

For never till this hour was I 
Afraid to look on thee.’ 


Ile turned him to the glowing east, 
That stained both tower and tree : 
‘ Prepare, prepare, my lady fair, 
Prepare to go with me ! 


Before this dawning day shall close, 
A deed shall here be done, 

That men unborn shall shrink to hear, 
And dames the tale shall shun. 


The morning blushes to the chin 
The foul intent to see. 

Prepare, prepare, my lady fair, 
Prepare to follow me !’ 


‘ Alight, alight, my noble lord, 
I'll live or die with thee ! 
1 see a wound deep in your side, 
And hence you cannot flee.’ 


She looked out o’er her left shoulder 
To list a heavy groan ; 

But when she turned her round again, 
Her noble lord was gone. 


She looked to east, and west, and south, 
And all around the tower ; 
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Through house and hall ; but man nor 
horse 
She never could see more. 


She turned her round and round about, 
All in a doleful state ; 

And there she saw her little foot-page 
Alighting at the gate. 


‘Oh! open, open, noble dame, 
And let your servant in ; 
Our furious foes are hard at hand 
The castle fair to win.’ 


‘ But tell me, Billy, where’s my lord ? 
Or whither is he bound ? 
He's gone just now, and in his side 
A deep and deadly wound.’ 


‘ Why do you rave, my noble dame, 
And look so wild on me? 
Your lord lies on the bloody field, 
And him you'll never see.’” 


Can any thing be more graceful or 
pathetic than these extracts? They 
were some of Hogg’s earliest composi- 
tions ; and therefore we quote them 
now, as shewing the class and character 
of his mind from the beginning. We 


cannot but feel that the world dealt 
hardly with him in forming an opinion 


that he was a coarse and vulgar writer, 
and that his friends and contemporaries 
have not altogether been just to his 
deservings. Above all, the conduct of 
which he complains in his letter was 
iniquitous, and could only tend to 
make penury and his old age ac- 
quainted. We hope that the sub- 
scription lately opened for his widow 
will prosper— it has not only our best 
wishes, but our assistance. 


2.3. 


HELEN CROCKET, 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


“ T wonder, in aw the wide creation 
o’ the warld, what can be come o’ 
Helen Crocket,” said old Eppy Welch 
to her crony, Nans Blake; “ I canna 
think she can be run away wi’ a black- 
guard Irishman ; for though she was a 
papish, which is little better nor a 
heathen, ye ken she was a dooce, 
canny lass.” 

“ Gudeness guide us, Eppy!—a 
papish little better nor a heathen! 
Why, woman, they are ten times waur. 
They are sworn upon a bit black cross 
to cheat, kill, murder, an’ outroot aw 
perswasions but their ain. Wad ever 
a heathen do that? My brother Samuel, 


wha was lang in the Indies, has often 
tauld me that the heathens were very 
honest, simple, innocent creatures, and 
the best and soberest sodgers in the 
world. They wadna wrang the life of 
a dog or a cat, nor even of a cow ora 
ewe ;— they wad rather fast till they 
burstit. Is that like the character o’ 
the papists, wha like naething sae 
weel as knocking out their Christian 
brethren’s harns, an’ cutting their 
throats? Do ye no mind, Eppy, 
what the Scripture says about the 
papishes? If ye dinna remember, 
1 do; for they’re no caw’d by an ill 
name in aw that blessed book but I 
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hae it laid up in my heart an’ treasured 
in my mind. They are the men of 
sin and sons of perdition—apostates 
springing from the bottomless pit, 
given to the vilest blasphemy, error, 
and persecution — establishing their 
abominations by false miracles and 
lying wonders, They are locusts and 
scorpions, and having their consciences 
seared as with a hot iron, and speaking 
lies in hypocrisy— propagating the 
doctrines of devils — forbidding to 
marry, or to use lawful and wholesome 
meat, save on certain days and at cer- 
tain times. They have itching ears, 
and give heed unto fables—lovers 
only of themselves —covetous, proud, 
blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, without natural 
affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, 
incontinent, intemperate, fierce, de- 
spisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God, creeping into 
houses and leading captive silly women, 
laden with iniquities - 

“ For mercy’s sake, Nans, gie ower! 
for ye hae a great fault, when aince ye 
begin a speakin’, especially about that 
auld-fashioned book o’ yours ye ca’ 


the Scripture, ye never think o’ gieing 
ower again.” 

“| haenae half done wi’ the papishes 
yet! My truly, now when my zeal’s up, 
I’ll gie them a clearin’ afore [ end wi’ 
them. But, gracious me! is that a gate 
to speak about the Holy Scriptures ? 


That auld-fashioned book ! 
blate, Eppy.” 

“1 never read the book ; and when- 
ever I heard it read, I didna believe a 
word o’t.” 

“ T can weel excuse ye for no read- 
ing the Bible, because I ken ye never 
could read a word i’ your life; but no 
to believe in its truths beats aw that 
ever I heard. Od, woman, I fear ye’re 
a perfect prosylite. What do ye think 
will come o’ ye again the day o’ 
judgment ?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! It will maybe be lang 
till then.” 

“ Eppy, I’m fear’d that it is ower 
true the country says of you, that you’re 
a reckless papish and a witch. I hae 
fendit ye, or helpit to fend ye, for se- 
veral years, because ye came to me 
destitute ; an’ though I never saw ony 
good about ye, yet I confess that I 
never saw ony ill neither. But if you 
are either a papisher or a witch, you 
and I must part company. O how I 


Ye’re no 
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hate a papisher! Dear Eppy, look at 
aw the Catholic countries in the world, 
and look at our poor misled sister, 
Ireland, and think if that can be a 
good religion which leads to sickan 
ignorance and cruelty. An’ as for 
witches, ye ken they are the deil’s 
ain bairns, and doomed to “g 

* Hold your blab, you everlasting 
shatterbrains! I am no papist—no 
Christian of any denomination. I 
despise you all, and worship a God 
of my own choosing, whose name or 
attributes I do not choose to reveal to 
such as you. I am no witch; but I 
have a certain power of my own above 
human nature, from whom or from 
whence I do not know. I never 
prayed for it, never bargained for it, 
never asked it, and yet I have it; and 
from whom no living being is ever 
likely to know.” 

“ Yes, he that gave you it will know; 
an’ I wadna muckle wonder that it was 
his majesty the deil.” 

“T deny the existence of such a 
being, and defy him to do me either 
good or evil. But come to the door 
with me, and I'll shew you that I have 
a certain power of controlling nature, 
which no other woman that I ever saw 
possesses.” 

“ Aih, but I’m frightened for ye! 
Ye’re no to extract your airt upon me, 
then — mind that.” 

“ No, no, I will not extract my art, 
as you call it, upon you; for had I 
wished to do that, I might have done 
it long ago. But I often do things 
which I cannot help. Look now: 
you see that ploughman going briskly 
on, whistling with his pair on the other 
side of the burn ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Well, look at him for the space 
of three minutes, and you will see how 
he comes on.” 

Eppy riveted her eyes upon him, 
and cast two or three figures in the air 
with her finger; and exactly in three 
minutes the horses stopped, reared, 
and not one foot further would they 
proceed. The ploughman went to see 
what was wrong about the plough, but 
he could see nothing out of its place. 
He likewise appeared benumbed ; so 
that if the horses had gone forward, 
he could not have conducted either 
them or the plough. So he came 
staggering and sat down on the spoke 
between the stilts of the plough, took 
off his hat, and glowered up to heaven, 
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wondering what judgment had fallen 
on him and his horses ; and the women 
heard him either speaking to himself 
or praying. He said afterwards he 
thought they had been struck with a 
shock of electricity, until he perceived 
the two old dames standing looking at 
him, and then he knew he was be- 
witched, for Eppy had a very bad word 
in the country; and there sat the poor 
ploughman, gaping with astonishment 
and terror. 

“ Now did you ever see the like of 
that?” said Eppy: “I could keep 
them fixed on that spot till night, 
as long as my een could see them. 
But stand you still, and I'll go into 
the house, and you will see how soon 
the charm will be dissolved.” 

They did so, accordingly ; and in 
two or three minutes the ploughman 
started up as from a dream, and call- 
ing out, “* Hap wo, Dawtie, ye jad — 
get on, Wallace, ye thief-like scoonrel.” 
And the two horses went away as well 
as ever, and the ploughman whistled 
away as before in the furrow behind 
them. 

When Nans returned into the house, 
she besought Eppy to bestow the same 
power upon her ; but the other replied, 
that it was an endowment she neither 
could bestow nor get rid of, for it 
seemed to be an element of her con- 
stitution, born and bred in her; but 
whether it came from heaven or hell 
she had no knowledge. 

“1 think we might have excellent 
fun by that art,” said Nans. “ For 
instance, I have a great antipathy at 
tailors. Now, could you arrest me a 
tailor, or a set of tailors, in any ridi- 
culous situation, how I would be di- 
verted beyond what I can tell you ; 
for I have suffered much from one or 
two of them; and then they are all so 
upsetting creatures, and running about 
people’s houses by night, seeking after 
women. Q! if 1 had any power over 
the tailors, I would settle them.” 

Eppy laughed at the extravagant 
antipathy of her kind friend, and an- 
swered, that she could not arrest a 
tailor in a ludicrous situation with a 
girl, for that it was necessary she 
should see him, and fix her eyes upon 
him ; but to humour her whin, if she 
would shew her a tailor, or a dozen 
tailors, by day, in any situation what- 
soever, she would take in hand to 
arrest them, or him, on the spot. 
Nans was upon the lookout for many 
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a day; and at length, one morning 
rather early, Nans came running in, 
calling out, “*O Eppy, now is the 
time for a tailor—now or never !” 
This was a fat, dumpy young fellow, 
who had been home at his father’s 
house all the Sunday, and, in hasting 
back to his master’s work early on 
Monday morning, was taken at short 
quarters at a very unfortunate spot, 
right opposite Mr. Reid’s bed-room 
window, a gentleman not much noted 
for patience or suavity of manners. 
The charm was soon effected ; and the 
poor tailor was obliged to remain in 
the same disgraceful position. But not 
long ; for it so happened that Mrs. Reid 
had been very ill, and had been let 
blood by a surgeon the previous even- 
ing, and Mr. Reid was up very early to 
administer some anodyne to his lady, 
and looking out at his window to see 
what the morning was like, he there 
beheld the abominable tailor, with his 
back toward him, sitting still in the 
same posture. He turned away with 
disgust; and after having given Mrs. 
Reid some medicine, and mixed some 
wine and water for her, he looked 
out at his window again. There was 
the tailor still in the same position. 
Mr. Reid, quite enraged, took the 
bullet out of his gun, which he kept 
always standing charged in his bed- 
room, and puting in a tea-cupful of 
blood in its place, and a wadding 
above it, he fired right against the 
broad bare posteriors of the tailor. 
He fell forward on his nose and knees, 
and uttered a tremendous roar; and 
putting back his hand to feel if he was 
mortally wounded, he perceived that 
he was covered with blood behind, 
and felt it trickling all over his lower 
extremities. 

The women, having seen the fire 
and the shot, and heard the horrid 
cries of murder, imagined that they 
had actually been the cause of the 
fellow’s death, ran into the cottage. 
By that means the charm was removed, 
and the tailor released ; on which he 
sprung up and ran back the way he 
came, braying out with tremendous 
vociferation, “* Murder, murder! Oh, 
murder, murder! Death and d—n !” 
But his trousers falling down about 
his feet, marred his running terribly ; 
so he tramped them off, and flew with 
amazing velocity. 

When the two old women went into 
their house, Eppy looked as if in great 
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tribulation, but Nans fell down in a 
convulsion of laughter, in which she 
continued until she was so weak that 
she could not rise; and when she 
learned the real circumstances of the 
case, she grew worse than ever, and 
laughed out the most part of the re- 
mainder of her life. 

Well, the tailor ran on like one 
distracted, still crying out murder 
when his breath could effect it, until 
he came to Jock Reid’s smithy. Jock 
having been alarmed by the cries, and 
seeing his acquaintance coming in such 
a preposterous guise, came out with 
his bare arms and withstood him in 
the middle of the road. “ What the 
deil’s the matter w’ye the day, man ?” 

“O Jock Reid, I’m murdered ! 
I’m shot, Jock Reid! I’m a mur- 
dered man!” 

“* Why, man, what hae ye done? 
What crime hae ye been guilty o’, 
that they hae shot ye i’ fair day light?” 

“T hae been guilty o’ nae crime, 
Jock Reid —nae crime ata’. But is it 
not a deadly crime to shoot a man 
when his back’s to you ?”” 

“ T certainly look upon this as a 
very fundamental crime,” said Jock ; 
at the same time he could not help 
grinning and laughing at the plight the 
tailor was in, with the blood running 
off at his heels. ‘* Come away into 
the smithy, my man,” continued Jock ; 
“T’ll wash you, and dress your wounds 
as weel as ony chirurgeon in Britain.” 

So Jock took him to the smithy- 
trough, in which he cooled the red-hot 
iron ; and telling the tailor that it was 
an excellent antidote, both for stopping 
bleeding and curing wounds, he took 
an old leathern apron, and fell a scrub- 
bing him up most potently. The tailor 
lay on his face and groaned ; while Jock, 
soon perceiving that it was a trick, and 
that nothing was wrong, splashed and 
scrubbed the tailor until he roared, 
while Jock was always advising him 
to be patient and lie still, for it was 
better to suffer ance than suffer aye. 

** Oh, Jock Reid, Jock Reid! that’sa 
roughsome way o’ ganging to work wi’ 
a deeing man! I fear, Jock Reid, the 
wound will be very deep, that it has 
bled sae muckle ?” 

“I daresay, it is gayan deep.” 

“ Think ye it will be possible to get 
out the ball?” 

“Na, it will never be mair seen; 
it is up as far as your midriff.” 

“Oh, Jock Reid, that’s heavy news! 
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I thought aye I fand a weight about 
my heart. Could I be but spared in 
mercy for a few days, until I hae time 
to repent o’ my sins. Oh, I hae muckle 
need to repent o’ my sins with regard 
to women !” 

‘** Ye needna concern yoursel muckle 
about these kind o’ sins, unless ye hae 
murdered some o’ them. There’s nae 
other sins atween men an’ women.” 

“ Aih, Jock Reid, I never thought 
ye had been sic a reprobate! But I 
hae other matters to mind than arguy 
about sickan nonsense wi’ you. Oh, 
what’s to come o’ me! what’s to come 
o’ me!” (Cries bitterly.) 

“ Hout, man! lie still an’ haud your 
tongue. If ye maun dee, meet death 
like a man an’ a Christian, and dinna 
lie youling like a dog under the lash. 
I'll tell you what it is, if 1 had ye weel 
scrubbit wi’ this iron an’ cool water, 
sae as to raise a little stimulation, ye 
understand, an’ a good large brikkin 
plaster laid to your doup, you will 
never find your wound mair.” 

“ A brikkin plaster? —that’s a horse 
blister ye mean? Oh, Jock Reid, of 
a’ operations i’ the world, I hate flay- 
bottomie the maist.” 

Jock having scrubbed the tailor until 
he changed all his lower parts from a 
purple hue to a dusky black, applied a 
prodigious wax plaster to the wounded 
parts, lent him a pair of trousers, and 
set him home in a cart; and the tailor 
was cured forthwith. But when the 
truth leaked_ out, he left the country 
and went to America, where he has 
succeeded in his business exceedingly 
well; so that Mr. Gabriel Reid’s shot 
has made the tailor’s fortune. 

There are many other ridiculous 
stories told about Eppy’s feats; such 
as that there was one day a hare went 
hitching by their cottage, when Nans 
asked Eppy if she could arrest that 
creature, as it would be capital hare- 
soup. Eppy said she had never tried 
such a thing; but she supposed it 
might very easily be done. Accord- 
ingly, she made the mystic figures on 
the wind, fixed her eyes, and stood 
unmoved, without winking. The hare 
was astonished, thinking she was caught 
in a noose. She ran backward for a 
few yards, and then forward to the 
same spot where the electricity of 
Eppy’s eye first struck her ; and there 
she finally settled, and sat up like a 
pint-stoup, with her eyes apparently 
fixed backwards upon Eppy’s, until 
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Nans went and took her by the craig, 
choked her, and brought her home ; 
and the two kerlings feasted on her. 
After this the two beldames did not 
often want a hare, for there were rich 
preserves around their dwelling; but 
it was found out that they sold so many 
good hare-skins, that they began to be 
suspected of snaring. No snares, how- 
ever, could be discovered, and the pil- 
lage went on with capital success ; till 
at length Mr. Reid met with them one 
morning coming through one of his 
hidden inclosures, each of them carry- 
ing a hare; on which he was very 
wroth, beating the two old dames se- 
verely with his cane, and taking their 
two hares from them. He abused them 
for their poaching propensities, saying 
they had long been suspected, but 
were fairly found out now; and then 
he swore a great oath that these two 
animals had both been snared within 
half an hour. 

‘We never set a gin or snare of any 
kind i’ our lives, sir,” said Nans; * an’ 
ye may take my word for it, these are 
nae hares, but twa witches ; an’ ye’ll rue 
the day that ever ye touched them.” 

“J shall take my chance of that, 
old, ridiculous creature, and likewise 
of getting you put out of the country. 
Go about your business, and try to 
impose on another than me.” 

So saying, he kicked her, until Nans 
ran screaming and cursing him. But 
by this time Eppy had gotten over the 
stile, and peeping through a bush, 
where she could not be seen, she soon 
fixed Mr. Reid and his two hares to 
the spot ; where he stood staring more 
than half a day, until Nans ran and 
told the marquess’s gamekeeper that 
Mr. Reid was an inveterate poacher, 
and that if he, the keeper, would go to 
the Catlock-field, he would catch Reid 
with game in his possession. So the 
keeper hasted to the spot, where he 
found Reid standing like a statue, 
with his two lusty hares, one in each 
hand ; so he took them both from him, 
accusing him bitterly of poaching the 
marquess’s game. Reid told a long 
rigmarole story about the hares being 
two witches, and that the moment he 
touched them they arrested him on the 
spot; and that he took them from two 
old kerlings in the morning, whom he 
believed to be both witches too. The 
gamekeeper laughed at him; and as 
Eppy had now turned her back on 
them, the two walked off the field 
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together, in no very good humour 
with one another. But the keeper 
took off the two hares, and summoned 
Mr. Reid to the court, where he got 
him fined in 13/. 13s. 6d. for poaching. 

Now, although it was all for fun, 
Nans had more mischief in her than 
Eppy, for all her great and unaccount- 
able power. So there was one morn- 
ing, as the two kimmers were out 
bringing in a pail of water, Nans says, 
“Yonder comes young stitch at a ter- 
rible rate the day. Think ye he’s riding 
for the howdy, or is the horse run away 
with him?” 

“1 think the horse must be run off 
with him, else he would not for his 
life dare to ride in that style.” 

“ Oh, stop him, stop him, Eppy ![— 
for mercy’s sake, arrest him! else both 
man and horse will be killed.” 

Eppy took the hint, and laid on the 
arrestment ; and that with such efficacy, 
that the horse not only stopped, but 
started back as if he had run against 
a rope, and the tailor flew over his head 
like a spread eagle. He, however, 
mounted manfully again to his seat ; 
but by this time the charm had taken 
effect on both, and neither he nor the 
horse testified any disposition to go 
further, nor yet to return—but there 
they stood, glowering toward the wo- 
men’s cottage, I do not know how long 
—I suppose about two or three hours. 
Now the truth was, that the tailor was 
actually riding for the surgeon of the 
next village to Mrs. Reid. Mr. Reid’s 
men were all out on the height casting 
peats, and he had no other resource 
but to take the tailor from his work, 
whom he mounted on a mettled steed, 
and bade him make haste to the sur- 
geon, for there was no time to lose, 
and take as long in coming home as 
he liked. The horse set off with the 
tailor at a terrible rate, and gave him 
such a convoy as he never got in his 
life ; but it was only for a short space, 
until he came to a fair stand still. 

Mr. Reid and the women began to 
weary terribly for the surgeon; and 
one of them, running out to see if he 
was coming, brought in word that the 
tailor had never got further than the 
head of the broomside haugh, where he 
was sitting composedly on the horse’s 
back. Mr. Reid swore a great oath, 
and, snatching a hunting-whip from 
the lobby, he ran off, bareheaded as he 
was, to punish the tailor. This was 
not the tailor whom he had shot, who 
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had left the country ; but a young lad 
named Tom Ross, from Aberdeen. So 
Mr. Reid, in the plenitude of his 
wrath, attacked the tailor with his 
whip, lashing him till he roared out for 
mercy. 

“ Why, you stupid, unnatural ani- 
mal, why did you not ride for the sur- 
geon, as I ordered ?” 

« Fy dunna keen; the neg tuckit the 
reest on ma, an’ weel neether gyang 
beckwerds nor ferweerds.” 

“ But I'll make him gang feerwerd, 
as you call it, though he should break 
your neck ;” and to the horse Mr. 
Reid fell with the whip, like a day’s 
work that he had been working by the 
piece, lashing him most unmercifully. 
The horse flung most potently, making 
his heels fly aloft in the air. He 
kicked and reared till he groaned 
again; but from the spot he would 
not move. Still Mr. Reid laid on, till 
he actually lost the power of his arms, 
astonished what was the matter with 
his fine horse. 

“ You booby, you are holding him 
in,” said he. 

“ Awm heddin neen o’ hum un 3 
I'm bee the meen wi buth mee hands,” 
said the tailor, blubbering. But, 
lurd, mun, I wush you wid tuck keer 
o’ mee legs ; for you hee liesh’d thum 
and kittet them till they’re aw peerin o’ 
bleed. But hum cleer he'll mubby 
gyang awa bee un’ bee.” 

“ Come down here! Come off my 
horse, you ninny, you goose, you law- 
bard, you lousy b——. I say, come 
down here.” 

“ I'll no dee’t; I kinna come deen, 
for mee sheen’s ful 0’ bleed.” 

On which Mr. Reid flew at him; 
and, pulling him from the horse, tossed 
him into the back of the dyke; then 
mounted the horse himself. For two 
or three minutes he coaxed the horse, 
and lashed him at the same time ; but 
he just went like a hobby-horse, up be- 
fore and behind, alternately ; while the 
tailor lay at the back of the dyke, 
laughing till his sides were like to 
crack; and he being out of sight of 
Eppy’s malignant eye, the spell lost 
its power over him, and took effect 
upon Mr. Reid; who in a short time 
was fixed under its influence, and sat 
still there, staring in the same direc- 
tion with his horse; while the tailor 
ran cowering and laughing up the 
back of the dyke, and looking back 
to Mr. Reid he cried, “ Guid bee, 
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unnist mun, an sutt you thur as ling as 
1 hae deen.” 
Eppy seems to have had the power 
of making this spell more or less in- 
tense ; for there was never any one so 
completely overpowered by it as Mr. 
Reid, if we except the hares,—for he 
seemed deprived of speech or motion, 
having no faculty remaining but that of 
peering intellectually in one direction. 
But we must let Lizzy, one of his ser- 
vant girls, describe his situation. She 
was sent out by the female attendants to 
look for the surgeon, and behold there 
was her master sitting, bareheaded, on 
his horse’s back, on the very spot 
where the tailor was fixed. She ran 
away to him; but his appearance 
frightened her so much, she durst not 
go close up to him; and it was well 
she did not, —for if she had come within 
the right forward gleam of Eppy’s eye, 
it is likely she, too, would have been 
fascinated to the spot; but she stood 
at a little distance, and called to him,— 
“ Master, master! hae ye gane de- 
mentit, that ye are sittin there a’ day 
wi’ your bare head glowrin like a wul- 
cat! If ye winna outher rin or ride 
for the doctor, come awa’ hame,—for 
our mistress is joost deeing. D’ye 
hear man? I tell ye your wife’s joost 
deeing. For pity’s sake, for decency’s 
sake, come awa in an hand her, for 
she’s garrin a’ the house yull. Gude- 
ness preserve us! what ails the man ?” 
Lizzy now took fright, and ran away 
home, and bursting in among the fe- 
males, she cried, holding up her hands, 
and gaping with affright, “ O dear, 
dear, what'll be done! what'll be 
done! our master’s gane daft—clean 
horn daft! He’s sittin bareheaded on 
Douglas’s back, an can neither hear 
nor speak; but there he sits glowrin 
through the toom air, where there’s 
naething to be seen, turnin first up the 
tae lug an’ then the tither, like a calley 
dog watchin a movin moudy hillock. 
An’ what’s unco queer, the naig is 
lookin the same gate, an’ as intent on’t 
as his master. The twa are very like 
a made statue; ad [ wadna wonder if 
they had been stricken wi’ a thunner- 
bolt, an’ are baith dead ; an’ that yon 
geeing o’ the head may be the nerves; 
or, may be it has gotten sic a yark wi’ 
the bolt o’ Heaven tliat it will never 
can stand still again, but just rocky- 
rowe for ever, baith i’ the coffin an’ the 
grave. It’s awsome to think 0’!” 
Menil Tiddy, the old nurse, then 
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stopped her, and said, ‘ Haud your 
havering tongue, ye glaikit ravin taw- 
pie; it is you that’s gane daft. Did 
any body ever hear such a rhame 0’ 
nonsense as that? Rin awa back to 
your master, and tell him he has gotten 
a bonny daughter.” 

** Me rin awa back to him, an’ tell 
he has gotten a daughter! I may as 
weel speak to that hill, and muckle 
better,—for it wad answer my voice wi’ 
a wee bit tongueless ane o’ its ain; but 
as for him, he wadna look ower his 
shoulder to me if I should tell him 
that the lift had fa’n, an’ smoored a’ 
the laverocks.” 

At the very time of this dialogue, 
who should enter the two old women’s 
cot but Helen Crocket, the girl whom 
I mentioned at the beginning of this 
tale. Eppy had always testified an 
extraordinary interest in this girl, while, 
on the other hand, Nans could not en- 
dure her, because she was a papist. 
But Eppy really loved her, and Helen 
returned that love; and having no mo- 
ther of her own, she called Eppy by 
that endearing appellation. The en- 
trance of Helen attracting Eppy’s sole 
attention, it took her eye away from 
Mr. Reid and his horse, who were 
thereby instantly released, and went 
off as nothing at all had happened. 

Eppy, turning from the open win- 
dow, at which she had sat so long, to 
her beloved Helen, embraced her, and 
made her sit beside her; while Nans 
went into the other apartment, to take 
her fill of laughing at what she had 
seen. 

“ Now tell me, Helen, my bonny 
woman,” said Eppy, “ where ye hae 
been, an’ what ye hae been doing? I 
fear ye hae been playing the fool.” 

“ Indeed hae I, mother; an as I hae 
brewed I fear sae maun I now drink. 
An’ as for where I hae been, I never 
hide any thing frae you; an’ I hae 
been away in the east kintry, at the 
harst work, wi’ that plaguit Tom 
Murphy, wha I believe has been born 
to be my curse. But what can we 
poor lasses do? We canna stand in 
our ain strength; an’ when we aince 
gang wrang, we gang ay farrer an’ 
farrer.” 

‘* Hae you twa, then, been shearing, 
and living as man an’ wife? Ah, 
Helen, Helen! ye hing your head, an’ 
dinna answer me. 1 ken ye winna 


tell me a lee; but I see the scrape you 
are in, an’ my heart’s unco sair for 
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ye. Poor lassie, what’s to become o’ 
e ”” 

** Things were as bad as they could 
be wi’ me before; sae that this maks 
little difference, if it warna for the 
conscience. But, oh, what nips o’ 
conscience I hae suffered! I hae been 
sae wicked, that I’m even feared the 
priest winna grant me absolution.” 

“ Fee fa fum! Conscience an’ ab- 
solution! sic flummery I heard never! 
Take care o’ yoursel, my poor bairn ; 
take care o’ your peace o’mind, and 
your life wi’ that bad man, and leave 
conscience and absolution to knaves 
and dotards. I fear he is a very bad 
man, that Murphy.” 

“ Odear! I wat weel he’s no verra 
good. But then he likes me,—that 
makes amends for a’ faults; an’ he’s 
gaun to take me ower to his fo’ks at 
Downpatrick, in Ireland, an marry 
me. What can he do mair, poor fel- 
low? But I maun first gang to the 
priest, at Debeattie, an’ try to get ab- 
solution ; an’ then I have to meet Tam, 
the morn, afore day-light, to set off wi’ 
him. But, oh, Eppy, my heart’s sair 
about the hale matter,—for ye ken he’s 
no o’ our church, o’ the true Catholic 
religion ; sae that I’ll hae to be mar- 
ried by a Methodist minister, which 
will be nae marriage ata’ to me.” 

“ Now, my poor infatuated bairn, 
in aw these surmeeses 0’ yours you are 
wrang. Are you sure that Murphy 
likes you? Has he always used you 
kindly and civilly? Ay, ye may hing 
down your head an’ greet! Ill tell 
you how well he likes ye. He just 
likes you that weel, that he wad gie a’ 
that he has in the world—an’ that’s no 
very muckle—to see you laid i’ your 
grave. An’ mair by token. If ye 
gang away wi’ that fellow, whether 
married or unmarried, you will never 
see either Ireland or Downpatrick. 
Mind what I tell you now. An’ as 
for your confessions and absolutions, 
these are the greatest flummery in the 
world, an’ fit only to be practised by 
selfish knaves an’ silly fools. Now, tell 
me truly,—Could you really have the 
impudence to gang an’ kneel down 
afore the priest, an’ sob and dight your 
een, and confess a’ your sins, wi the 
heretic Tom Murphy ?” 

“ Ay, every ane o’ thim ; I hae them 
a’ registered up in my heart, day and 
date.” 

“Then you are the most brazen- 
faced strumpet that ever was born, an’ 
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muckle waur than [ thought ye. O fy, 
for shame; let another be the divulger 
o’ that, and no you,—for, believe me, 
the less that is said about all such 
matters the better.” 

** Ah, but Effy, I have repentit o’ 
my sins, an’ hope to receive remission.” 

“Ay, fine repentance, faith! But 
let that flee stick to the wa’; and do 
ye remember this. Gang not away wi’ 
that wicked, regardless man, nor trust 
yoursel’ wi’ him out o’ sight,—for I 
hae had some ill forebodings about you 
of late.” 

“ But, Eppy, what can I do but 
trust him ?” 

“ What do? Bide the brunt, an’ 
face the warld, the minister, the kirk, 
an’ the session, as mony a better woman 
has done afore you. What do, for- 
sooth! She’s a silly hen that canna 
scrape for ae burd. But wane o’ your 
confessions, an’ nane o’ your rinnings 
away wi’ a man wha ye ken to be a 
finished blackguard.” 

“ But, Eppy, I hae gien him my 
solemn promise to meet him at the 
Crane Moss, either to-morrow morning 
afore daylight, or the next morning at 
farrest, an’ gang away to Ireland wi’ 
him, to be his wife. I ken, an’ hae 
long kend, how weel ye like me; but [ 
hae brought mysel to that pass by my 
imprudence, that what better can [ 
do?” 

“ Just come an’ live wi’ Nans an’ 
me, my woman. Ye shall work, an’ 
I'll keep the baby, if it be spared in 
life. I can get you tenpence a-day, of 
bandage work, frae the ae year’s end to 
the other, ill day an’ good day, which 
will come to about thretteen punds a- 
year; an’ we'll work our way unco 
weel.” 

“ But Nans dislikes me, on account 
o’ my religion; an’ I canna do that. 
In short, | hae made up my mind to 
gang wi’ him ; sae, dear auld Eppy, it 
is needless to arguify ony mair,—for as 
I hae made my bed sae maun I lie 
down.” 

“ Ye’re an infatuated girl, Helen. 
There is surely some spell hingin ower 
ye. But come back an’ see me afore 
ye gang away, else I'll meet you 
where ye least expect it.” 

Helen kissed her auld friend, wept 
bitterly, hung down her head, and 
hasted away; but she did not go to 
the priest at Dalbeattie, but to a dis- 
tant relation of her own, who lived in 
Castle Douglas, a staunch and strenuous 
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Catholic, who likewise exerted all her 
energy to prevent Helen marrying a 
heretic, and a son of perdition ; but all 
was in vain. Helen’s mind was made 
up; and the second morning after she 
parted with Eppy she set out, little 
after midnight, towards the Crane 
Moss, to meet with her lover. 

There is something quite unaccount- 
able here in this traditionary story ; 
but I must tell it as I have heard it. 
The morning was light, with a full 
moon in the heavens, it being the third 
of October; and as Helen was going 
up the south side of the black water of 
Dee, according to my account, on the 
skirts of a farm called Airey, she per- 
ceived old Eppy Blake coming to meet 
her. Helen’s blood ran cold to her 
heart,—for she remembered that Eppy 
had said she would meet her when she 
least expected it. 

“ So, so,” said Eppy, “ you are 
then thus far on your way to trust 
yourself to the mercy of a wretch, in 
spite of all my injunctions. But there 
is a bond between you and me which 
no mortal hand can sever, and I must 
not lose you so young; no, no, I must 
not lose you. See, here is a loaded 
pistol (taking one from below her 
mantle); it is charged with the bolt of 
heaven, and the fire of hell below it. 
Should your lover appear respectful 
and kind, make no use of this ; but if 
you come to a new-made grave, with a 
row of divots on one side, and a long 
heap of peat-moss on the other, in- 
stantly shoot him through the head or 
the heart, assured that the grave is made 
for you ; and then shift for yourself.” 

And having said thus much, without 
giving Helen time to pronounce a 
word, she rushed cowering by her, 
toddled away down the side of the 
black water of Dee, and was out of 
sight in a minute or two. 

Helen was utterly astonished; but 
she put the pistol in her pocket, within 
the skirt of her gown,—stood a long 
space considering of this extraordinary 
event,—and then, as led by a fatality, 
posted on to the place of meeting at 
the Crane Moss. Her lover received 
her with unwonted kindness,—kissed, 
welcomed, and caressed her; and tak- 
ing her arm in his they walked on. He 
had neither bundle, plaid, nor mantle ; 
at which she rather wondered, on set- 
ting out on so long a journey. At 
length, by a wave of his coat with the 
wind, she perceived a butcher’s cleaver 
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secreted below the left breast, and from 
that time forward she was not able to 
speak a word, although Murphy was 
still bothering on with professions of 
kindness, respect, and love. He but- 
toned the coat, and she then saw the 
shape of the murderous weapon dis- 
tinctly. On turning the corner of a 
litde alder and willow bush, they came 
all at once on a new-made grave, with 
a row of divots built up on one side, 
and a heap of peat-moss on the other. 

“ What pit is that?” said Helen. 
But he made no answer ; but struggled 
to free his right hand of her left, trying 
to draw out the cleaver. She withheld 
his arm as well as she could, and tak- 
ing the pistol from her pocket in a mo- 
ment, she shot him through the head. 
He made a great spring upward, and 
then fell dead, without uttering a word. 

Helen stood paralysed with astonish- 
ment at the enormous deed she had 
committed ; but her conscience re- 
proved her not,— for she had no other 
resource than either to murder or be 
murdered. Biiterly she wept as she 
looked on the mangled form which she 
had defaced, sending his soul to an 
account for which she had too much 
reason to dread it was but ill prepared ; 
but though he had robbed her of her 
virtue, and then wanted to rob her of 
her life, grievously did she weep for 
the crime she had been driven to com- 
mit. Then, recollecting old Eppy, 
her guardian angel’s words, “ Shoot 
him through the head or the heart, and 
then shift for yourself,” she flung down 
the fatal pistol beside the corpse, and 
made off. And where would any one 
think poor Ellen ran to conceal her sin 
and shame? Straight to the Catholic 
priest, at Dalbeattie, to whom she con- 
fessed the whole of her transgressions, 
ending with the murder of her seducer, 
Tom Murphy. 

The reverend father held up his 
hands in astonishment. ‘“ My daugh- 
ter, what is this that thou hast told 
me?” cried he fervently. ‘ With re- 
gard to the venial sin of yielding to the 
blandishments of love, that is betwixt 
Heaven and you; and on being as- 
sured of your repentance for that I can 
grant absolution, and free remittance. 
But with the heinous crime of murder 
I have nothing to do, save giving you 
up to the laws of your country. It is 
the last and most grievous infringe- 
ment of the laws of God and man; 
and by the express command of the 
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Almighty, murderers are to be put to 
death by the magistrate. No sacrifice 
was accepted for this sin; no money 
was to ransom the life of the guilty. 
Suppose he fled to God’s altar for pro- 
tection, he was dragged thence, and 
executed. How, then, can a poor un- 
worthy servant of the Lord intermeddle 
with such a crime as this? Still, [ do 
not aver that you have been guilty of a 
deadly crime, as you suppose you did 
it in defence of your own life. But, 
then, my daughter, how can you prove 
this? There is the dreadful drawback, 
and I am afraid you will have a hard 
run for your life. But by the law of 
your country you must stand or fall. 
Go and give yourself up to a magis- 
trate.” 

“T have told you the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
and to no other body will I repeat the 
narrative, but trust all to your discre- 
tion. I set my life at very little value ; 
but do you not think that the new- 
made grave and the butcher's cleaver 
are proofs sufficient of his murderous 
intention ¢” 

“ I do not know how the law may 
go in that case. But, come, I believe 
you have told me the truth ; but you 
have not told me the whole truth. For 
what purpose did you purchase the 
pistol and the shot? Does not that 
look like malice prepense, and a design 
of committing murder? Where did 
you purchase them, or who gave you 
them ?” 

* T forgot to tell you that, father,— 
for it was not intentionally that [ con- 
cealed any thing from you. I got it in 
a very extraordinary way. I got it 
from old Mother Blake, not ten minutes 
before I met with Murphy. She told 
me it was loaded with the bolt of Hea- 
ven and fire of hell; and if my lover 
was kind and respectful, I was to 
make no use of it; but if If saw mani- 
fest danger, or, in particular, if 1 came 
to a new-made grave, I was to shoot 
him instantly through the head or the 
heart, and escape.” 

The priest again raised his hands 
towards heaven, and declared there was 
a mystery in the whole story which he 
could not comprehend. What the hag 
could be seeking there before day, in 
such a dreary place ; how she came to 
have a loaded pisto! with her, and 
knew that Helen’s death was intended, 
and that her grave was made. “ But 
I have long known,” added he, “ that 
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woman to be a witch, or, rather, an in- 
fernal being in the human shape. Be- 
sides, she rails at our order, and all the 
tenets of Christianity. But I will have 
her brought to the stake, or the gal- 
lows, for thus inciting a young crea- 
ture like you to commit murder, and 
furnishing you with the means of doing 
it.” 

“ Helen went away up to Castle 
Douglas, to her Catholic relation ; and 
the priest went straight to the sheriff of 
the stewartry, and stated to him that a 
young, and very beautiful, innocent- 
looking girl had confessed to him that 
she had murdered a man that morning, 
about the break of day, by shooting 
him through the head. But that the 
whole story was so like a dream, or 
fantasy, that he could not believe it; 
and, therefore, before he revealed the 
penitent’s name, he begged that the 
sheriff would despatch men to the spot, 
to see if it was true. That, according 
to her account, the body was lying be- 
lind a bramble-bush, on the farm of 
Airey, in the neighbouring parish of 
Balmaghie, and within a bow-shot of 
the black water of Dee, beside a new- 
made grave which he had digged for 
her with a butcher’s cleaver, half drawn 
from his side, fastened in his right 
hand. 

The sheriff said she was a noble 
girl, and had served the Irish scoundrel 
as he well deserved. But how had she 
come by the loaded pistol? ‘There 
was something rather equivocal in that. 
The Rev. confessor told him Helen’s 
story ; but the sheriff shook his head, 
and said, that statement needed investi- 
gation. Ee, however, sent off men to 
the spot described, where they found 
the body of Murphy lying, shot through 
the head, beside a new-made grave of 
great depth. He had a_ butcher's 
cleaver glewed in his cold right hand ; 
but there was no pistol to be seen: 
and the next day he was buried in that 
grave, without either coffin or pall. 

But now comes the mystery of my 
story. At midnight, on the 3d of Oc- 
tober, Eppy Blake began to complain 
ofa strange dereliction of mind, and 
begged of Nans to call in some neigh- 
bours, for she felt her dissolution ap- 
proaching. Nans did so, and brought 
in two neighbours ; but before their 
arrival Eppy had fallen into a drowsy 
Insensibility, out of which she never 
awoke until she slept the sleep of 
death, at an early hour in the morning. 
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The three women then laid out the 
corpse with all decency, and sat down 
to some refreshment ; and Nans began 
a relating some of her departed friend’s 
extraordinary powers. About the break 
of day they were thunderstruck at 
hearing a shot fired as seemed to them 
immediately behind the bed where the 
body lay. But how much more as- 
tounded were they when the corpse 
sprung up to a sitting posture, and ex- 
claimed, ‘* By the sun of heaven he is 
gone! shot through the head and 
brains. But she is saved! My own 
child, my Helen, is saved; though I 
have died to save her; and all that I 
possess, whether of heaven, earth, or 
hell, are hers; for she was my own 
born child. Ha, ha, hah!” 

The three women screamed and left 
the house, for they saw the features had 
no expression but those of death ; and 
the next morning, after sunrise, when 
a number of men and women went to 
investigate the case, the body was gone, 
they ‘knew not whither—nor was it 
ever known to any on earth: the white 
tapes by which her limbs and arms 
were decently bound, and the lawn 
napkin that bound her head, were all 
lying in their places; but old Elspeth, 
that strange unaccountable being, was 
gone, and for ever. 

That very day the sherifi-substitute, 
the fiscal, and some witnesses, came to 
Nans’ cottage, for the purpose of taking 
a precognition as far as regarded old 
Eppy’s having furnished the arms and 
enjeined the murder. But an alibi was 
not only fairly proven by the oaths of 
three witnesses, but also that the woman 
was dead for hours before the time the 
pistol was said to have been delivered. 
But the whole story of the woman was 
so completely out of nature, that it 
gained not credence, and told sorely 
against poor Helen, for it was judged 
that she had bought or borrowed the 
pistol and the shot, for the resolute 
purpose of murdering the Irishman, 
and a mandate was given out for her 
apprehension ; but on the officers going 
to Castle-Douglas, they found she had 
decamped, and whither they knew not. 
She had gone to see cld mother Eppy, 
and behold she had vanished. She was 
overcome with wonder; but she wept 
bitterly. And when Nans iuformed her 
that she was Eppy’s own child, and 
that she had risen from the dead to 
divulge the secret—and not only so, 
but at the same time had declared that 
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Helen was heir to all her power derived 
from heaven, earth, and hell, it may 
well be conceived how the hapless girl 
was encompassed by astonishment, 
though without the least intention of 
ever exercising any such powers. But 
Nans, with the curiosity inherent in 
the nature of women, was anxious to 
have the experiment tried. So she 
taught Helen with great care and 
punctuality the form of the figure she 
was to make in the air; and then the 
two opened the window, and, behold ! 
the first objects that made their ap- 
pearance were three sheriff-officers, 
coming to seize on Helen. Helen fixed 
her eyes steadily upon them, and, to 
her wonder, the men were arrested in 
a moment, and stood staring at the 
cottage. The two women went out to 
meet them, keeping their faces straight 
toward them ; and after going close up 
to them, Helen said, “ I suppose you 
are come to apprehend me, to take my 
trial on a charge of murder? Here, 
then, [am come to deliver myself into 
your custody. I offer myself your pri- 
soner; and if you refuse to take me, 
remember I will not be taken again.” 
The men stood gaping and staring, 
without speaking a word or moving a 
muscle ; and the two women faced them 
up till towards the evening ; and then 
Helen, bidding them goodbye, took 
Nans’s arm, and glided slowly into the 
house backward, and bolted the door. 
The charm was then removed, and the 
men came and begged admittance, but 
were positively refused; so they re- 
turned to Kirkcudbright, almost per- 
suaded that they had lost their reason. 
The sheriff was very wroth, and said 
that it was manifest, from the girl’s be- 
haviour throughout, that she deemed 
herself unimpeachable ; but how they 
could be such blockheads as not to take 
her into custody, with his warrant in 
their hands, he could not comprehend ; 
and as they had been guilty of a great 
dereliction of duty, it behoved him to 
dismiss them from his majesty’s service. 
About that time, or a few weeks 
afterward, there came to the shepherd’s 
house of Dalrian, on the back of the 
Kells range, a very bonny lass, who 
complained of being unwell; and the 
shepherd’s wife, whose name was Anne 
M‘Erl, with the philanthropy and kind- 
ness inherent in that simple and inter- 
esting class of society, offered her an 
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asylum, and laid her in the only little 
spare bed the cottage afforded. She 
grew worse and worse; and when 
M‘Erl, the shepherd, came in from the 
hill at night, she appeared to them both 
to be in the agonies of death. The place 
was not within twenty miles of a sur- 
geon; so they had no resource but to 
apply to Heaven. The shepherd sung 
one verse of a psalm, and read a small 
portion of a chapter of the Corinthians ; 
for be could not get time to read one 
half of it, for fear she had died before 
he had done. He then kneeled down, 
and laying his brow on his arms on the 
sufferer’s bed-stock, he prayed most 
fervently for her as a young and beau- 
tiful saint departing this life. Still she 
did not die ; and the shepherd prayed 
on, until something uttered a waw be- 
neath the blankets, like a half-worried 
hare. That girl was Helen Crocket, 
who was now the mother of a fine boy, 
but with a wild, unearthly look. 

That very night, a stately, strange- 
looking dame came to the cottage of 
Dalrain, and, without opening her lips, 
entered Helen’s apartment. Anne M‘Er| 
was some way frightened at her appear- 
ance ; and she would never have known 
what or who she was, had she not 
overheard these words from Helen: 
“‘ Ah, Mother Eppy, are you there? 
I thought you had been dead or lost.” 
The phantom shook its head, and laid 
its forefinger on its lip, and lifting the 
child from its mother’s bosom, walked 
off with it. The boy rather seemed to 
cling to her, and Helen neither cried 
nor complained. What became of that 
mysterious group I do not know; but 
many years thereafter there was an old 
witch wife came and took the cottage 
of Cairoch, in Balmaghie, who intro- 
duced herself by the extraordinary name 
of Mrs. Murder. I think it was Helen, 
for she could have arrested any living 
thing on the spot; and yet I never 
heard that she had any other power 
of controlling nature save that. She 
died in that cottage, attended by a 
stranger surgeon ; but, like her mother, 
the body never was buried, but borne 
away no body knew where. I think it 
must have been Helen; for on a cer- 
tain day, every year, she sat and wept 
for several hours over a lonely grave 
in the Crane Moss, at the back of a 
willow-bush, on the south side of the 
Black Water of Dee. 
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‘l'ats is the age of affectation, and not 
of intellect; for intellect is but thinly 
sprinkled over the surface of society, 
whereas affectation 


“ Rules the court, the camp, the grove.” 


The malady extends, in fact, from distant 
John O’Groat’s to the Land’s End, and 
pervades every corner of the town and 
city,—from Wapping to Change Alley, 
and from the inns of court to the Court 
of St. James’s; so that we have the 
affectation of fashion and philanthropy, 
down even to the affectation of folly 
and of ruffianism. Sheridan meant to 
have written a comedy, entitled Af- 
fectation. I wish to Heaven that he 
had done it: it would have beaten the 
School for Scandal hollow ! Lord Byron 
was one of the most affected men ofhis 
age. Tommy Moore is affected to a 
degree ; and yet we cannot possibly 
deny the possession of intellect to the 
author of Crib’s Memorial, and of the 
Trish Melodies. Nearly all the fo- 
reign men of letters are affected. Old 
Goethe was a mass of vanity and 
affectation. Your German Gelehrte 
is the most affected fellow imaginable, 
and is second only to the French /it- 
térateur, who is absolutely insufferable . 
In France every petty newspaper scribe 
already thinks himself seated on the 
ministerial bench ; because little Thiers 
wrote himself into notice by extending 
Mignet’s two very good volumes into 
ten very bad ones. Yet Thiers, and 
the best of the French newspaper peo- 
ple, would hardly be counted seventh- 
rate hands in this country: only see 
what poor drivelling stuff they write 
about England. 

Now, I must beg of you, kind reader, 
not to be led beyond your depth by the 
names of the few eminent men here 
mentioned in the list of the affected ; 
because for one affected man of talent, 
you have, after all, a thousand affected 
men of no talent, and then see how de- 
lightfully the folly shews itself. One man 
speaks to you in a mild and chastened 
tone, for fear that the full notes of his 
impressive voice should be too much 
VOL, XIV. NO, LXXXII, 
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“ Nothing so” false, ‘as what you once let fall, 
Most women have no character at all.”—Pore. 








for the weak nerves of one so greatly 
his inferior in station or transcendant 
merit. Another shall speak to you in 
a frank, friendly, off-hand manner, im- 
plying the kind intention of putting 
you at your ease in his presence. One 
man, in pointing the toe of his right 
foot, condescends to give you two fin- 
gers; another gives you a hearty shake, 
as much as to say, *“* Do not be afraid 
of me,—no one is a great man to his 
valet or inferior.” The silly, simple, 
and vapid exclusive hardly knows you 
—* has not the advantage.” The ex- 
quisite tells you that he perfectly re- 
collects you, “ and if your name be 
George, he'll call you Peter.” While 
some attempt to conceal their igno- 
rance of politeness and good manners 
by rude and boorish coarseness. Then 
you have the affectation of singularity, 
of learning, of knowledge, valour, vir- 
tue, and generosity, together with the 
endless shades of affectation put on by 
all classes of the community, down to 
servants, shopmen, and waiters. Of 
these, the second class are, perhaps, the 
most amusingly ridiculous ; and in the 
fashionable shops at the west end of 
the town, particularly those frequented 
by ladies, some diverting specimens 
may always be found. 

Most of the eminent men of our 
time and country were, on the other 
hand, totally free from affectation. Sir 
Walter Scott was perfectly unaffected ; 
so was poor Hogg; and so is Pro- 
fessor Wilson, though his eccentric 
manner might, at first, make the super- 
ficial observer think otherwise. He is 
constantly obliged to put a sort of 
check upon his buoyant and elastic 
disposition, which seems as if it threat- 
ened to bear him away beyond the 
little conventionalities of the day. 
Except Napoleon, Mahmoud, and 
Mehemed Ali, 1 have seen all the 
leading men of my time, and have 
hob-a-nobbed with a good many of 
them; and feel much disposed to rate 
Professor Wilson above the entire set. 
There is evidently a great and fiery 
spirit about that man, which appears a 
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iittle wild, perhaps, because it is of too 
soaring a nature for the professor's 
usual pursuits’ and occupations. A 
genius like his required a wider field 


of action; and I have always thought. 


that he would have made an incompar- 
able commander of cavalry,—one of the 
few who could see and seize the oppor- 
tunity for striking, as horsemen should 
strike, with the speed and strength of 
lightning. The Duke of Wellington is 
another unaffected man. Say of Old 
Douro what we may, and he is certainly 
no favourite of mine, we must still 
allow that he is brave, direct, manly, 
unaffected, and perfectly disinterested. 
But though brave as a man, he was the 
weakest minister that ever swayed the 
destinies of England, and was bullied 
alike by the Russians, the Whigs, the 
Irish, and the Liberals. Of course I 
am not speaking of the present, so- 
called, ministry, who have neither 
strength, character, nor consistency, 
and only drift with the wind as chance 
directs. 

Bernadotte, ex-corporal, and now 
king of Sweden, is, after all, the vainest 
and most affected man living: he is, 
like most affected men, and like most 
of the heroes of the French school, a 
very poor and shallow fellow. 

And what is the object of this affecta- 
tion? Notoriety and distinction, of 
course, and fashionable distinction in 
particular. We wish to be thought 
finer and grander than we really are, 
and strive, by exterior manner, to give 
the world a greater opinion of our dig- 
nity, talents, or consequence than we 
suspect our unsupported worth likely 
to inspire. So that the world is, after 
all, a stage on which nine-tenths of us 
are really acting a part as different as 
possible from the one actually as- 
signed to us by nature. Most stingy 
fellows pretend, if you believe them, 
not to care about money, and to be 
extremely liberal; but “ they cannot 
bear to be imposed upon.” This man 
sets up for a genius; because, like 
Byron, he goes without a cravat. The 
other actually affects bodily infirmities ; 
and, being rich, wears ragged clothes, 
and fancies that filth and negligence 
in dress will make folly and meanness 
~ upon his sycophants for talent and 
iberality. Then, there is the would- 
be Lothario, who desires you “ not to 
credit a word that is said about him 
and the beautiful Miss Freelove,” of 
which, indeed, you had never heard a 
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syllable. “ These things,” he assures 
you, “ should never be spoken about: 
he has no idea how the affair became 
public ; but the world are so ill-natured, 
that they will never allow a lucky fel- 
low to enjoy his good fortune in peace.” 
I always, for shortness sake, give such 
fellows the lie direct; and never yet 
knew one who dared to acknowledge 
the compliment: “ conscience made 
cowards of them all,”—for the scoun- 
drels who boast belong invariably to 
the unfavoured. Of the clever men 
who have written every good anony- 
mous article that has appeared in 
Blackwood and Fraser, it is needless to 
speak ; you meet them at every turn ; 
and I have been introduced to so 
many authors of Bombardinio’s papers, 
that [ intend, for the future, to have, not 
only my name, but my portrait also 
affixed to every one of these incompar- 
able articles. 

Now, the only rational excuse which 
can be made for this boundless affecta- 
tion is the afflicting truth, that few men 
in this best of all worlds can in reality 
do any thing even tolerably well. I 
am not speaking of men writing good 
epic poems, or striking out great and 
novel plans of national improvement : 
but how often do you see a man who 
can eat, drink, or walk with ordinary 
elegance ? where do you see a man 
who looks as if he could sleep in a 
gentlemanlike manner? I have seen 
entire regiments and brigades sleep- 
ing on a hill’s side, and an ugly 
snoring and open-mouthed exhibition 
they certainly made. When all the 
thoughts and fancies that constantly 
float across the minds of the waking, 
and give speculation to the most or- 
dinary countenance, have sunk to rest, 
you may then look into the very hearts 
and souls of the sleepers, even as you 
look into the depths of the ocean 
when a calm has lulled its billows 
to repose; and in both cases will 
too many of the usually concealed 
mysteries be revealed to sight. “ Sleep 
is awful,’ says Byron; it is frightful, 
say we; for there is not one man in 
a hundred who can sleep gracefully. 
Women, I suspect, manage better ; 
but being, unfortunately, a bachelor, I 
cannot say that I ever saw any of them 
so occupied, unless when I have had 
the good fortune to share my cloak 
with some pretty girl during a pleasure- 
tour, or on the return from a pic-nic ; 
and have sometimes known a stupid 
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party conclude pleasantly enough in 
this manner. 

As to female affectation, it is, per- 
haps, too amusing to be entirely con- 
demned. Women are sometimes very 
affected, and give themselves very fool- 
ish airs: but still they are women ; and 
their affectation, particularly when they 
are young and pretty, cannot be of- 
fensive, however ridiculous it may be 
at times. Besides, women are na- 
turally much less affected than men, 
because they have far more genuine 
feeling. This is sufficiently illustrated 
by the small number of affected women 
you meet with in the lower ranks, com- 
pared to the great number of silly and 
affected men you find in the same 
classes. Except a few ladies’ maids, 
who, when pretty, sometimes imitate 
the manners of their mistresses, you 
seldom see much affectation among 
servant girls, milliners, or grisettes. 
With men, as before stated, the case is 
exactly the reverse; you meet, if pos- 
sible, more ridiculous affectation in the 
lower ranks than in the upper. 

With women, as with men, affecta- 
tion shews itself in a thousand different 
ways, according to rank, manner, cha- 
racter, station, and circumstance. One 
pretty dear shall just lean upon your 
arm with the point of her finger, hardly 
allowing you to feel the weight of her 
fairy touch ; thus, when it is well done, 
insinuating a doubt of your being “ any 
body” deserving of such condescension. 
Another leans upon you with the most 
perfect indifference, to shew you that 
you are considered in the light of a 
mere porter. In a quadrille there are 
countless modes of displaying a little 
exquisite affectation ; attention to the 
dance, and inattention to your partner, 
marks this extremely well: then there 
are, at least, fifty ways of giving the 
hand, and, when skilfully managed, the 
mere pointing of the fingers is an ex- 
pressive substitute. A profound cour- 
tesy at parting, or when the dance is 
finished, will do just as well as a slight 
one; and to converse loudly and 
cheerfully with a bystander, while re- 
gardless of your partner, is no unusual 
way ofshewing your consequence. As 
to the especial mode and manner of 
giving yourself airs, whether in dancing 
or otherwise, it must, of course, entirely 
depend upon the figure, character, and 
disposition of the parties, as well 
as upon the object to be attained. 
No lady who has been well trained in 
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the schools of modern fashion would 
give herself airs towards a young duke, 
or unmarried peer; her manner to- 
wards them would be entirely of a win- 
ning kind: though winning manners 
must, again, depend upon the peculiar 
disposition of the persons attacked. A 
clever girl shall sometimes brow-beat 
the haughtiest of the haughty, or capti- 
vate, by her trembling and sensitive 
timidity, the most timid and bashful of 
her admirers. But all this requires, of 
course, great care and attention: for if 
you hurt the pride ofa haughty fool, he 
is lost for ever; and too much timidity 
with the timid prevents you from ever 
coming together. 

In the same way, though from differ- 
ent motives, no sagacious girl gives 
herself airs towards a captain of dra- 
goons ; for airs are altogether lost upon 
us soldados. Young women in gene- 
ral treat us very well; whether this is 
on account of our own merits, or be- 
cause women dread raillery, for which 
we are also a little distinguished, I 
shall not pretend to say. Juvenal, I 
know, gives a different reason for it ; 
but I cannot just now recollect the 
words, and [I shall therefore let it pass. 
With aunts and lady-mothers we are 
not, however, in such favour. <A mili- 
tary man is never (unless when he hap- 
pens, besides, to be a man of fortune) 
looked upon as a ‘ great catch;” and 
as the manners adopted towards the 
“ great catch” differ very widely from 
those put on towards the “ no catch,” it 
will be right here to illustrate the dif- 
ference by an adventure which hap- 
pened to myself, having, at times, ap- 
peared in both characters. 

During the early part of my military 
career I was stationed in one of the 
most aristocratic counties in England ; 
and, being always well mounted in a 
hunting-fteld, an indefatigable dancer, 
and considered, above all, as the nearest 
connexion of a wealthy old bachelor, 
one of the richest commoners in the 
county, I was a pretty general favourite 
both with ladies and gentlemen. Asa 
corps of officers, we experienced a good 
deal of hospitality in our quarter; but 
though my rank gave me no claim to 
favour above my neighbours, it was 
still remarked that my invitations were, 
in proportion, far more frequent than 
they had been in our last station. Aunts 
and mothers, instead of looking cold 
upon me as they do now, were particu- 
larly attentive, and never lost an oppor- 
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tunity of placing me, by some chance 
or other, alongside of a pretty niece or 
daughter. The estate of my relation, 
Mr. Boodeep, was alone worth ten 
thousand a-year: he was already old 
and infirm, and his sole occupation 
through life had been to save money ; 
he was therefore supposed to be enor- 
mously rich. I was his heir-at-law, 
and, though the relationship was little 
more than nominal, we were on good 
terms, and I was a frequent visitor at 
his house. This was enough for the 
ladies, who were completely deceived 
in the matter, though I was not. I had 
been intimate with the old gentleman 
from my school-boy days ; I had even 
from a lad felt contident that he would 
never leave me a farthing. I could 
have assigned no reason for this con- 
viction: we had always been friends, 
and he was a gentleman in his man- 
ner; but he was pompous, and he was 
a “ booer,” and could never stand up- 
right in a great man’s company ; 
whereas, in all my life I never could 
get on with great men or tuft-hunters. 
[ have often, foolishly enough, perhaps, 
fancied myself a favourite with some 
pretty, thoughtless, rosy-cheeked, laugh- 
ter-loving girl of eighteen, or eight-and- 
twenty; but never fell into the error of 
believing myself in favour with men of 
rank and power. On the contrary, 
my principal source of vanity through 
life has been the belief that humbug 
and affectation shrunk back from me 
with an intuitive sort of dislike, as 
animals know their foes by the mere 
force of instinct. The ladies did not 
see all this, and I could not explain, 
even if I had been so disposed ; but, 
in truth, [ hardly ever gave the subject 
a thought. We had danced away the 
best part of the winter in our hospitable 
quarter, and had flirted, as usual, with 
all the pretty girls in the place, when a 
lady of the neighbourhood, the mother 
of three fine-looking daughters, deter- 
mined to make sure of me, or of my 
relation’s fortune rather, while my heart 
was yet on the wing. Coming up to 
me one evening at a ball, she said, with 
all the sang-froid in the world, “ Why 
have you not danced with Maria?” [ 
answered, in truth, that I had asked 
the young lady, who was, unfortu- 
nately, engaged. ‘ Leave that to me,” 
replied Mrs. Chasewell ; “ can you 
dance this dance?” I made a bow of 
acquiescence, and she immediately 
joined her daughter. A short explana- 
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tion followed, and I was immediately 
handed up to my pretty partner. 
Maria, for such was her name, was 
really so very beautiful that it was im- 
possible not to like her, though she 
was rather cold and reserved, and had 
a good deal the appearance of being 
one of your beautiful insensibles; but 
then she was mild and gentle, and 
not one of the haughty insensibles, 
who, unless when the _insensibility 
is merely affected, are regular bores, 
and should be put into frames, and 
suspended, like pictures, to the walls, 
merely to be looked at,—being, in fact, 
good for nothing else. The dance 
ended, Mrs. Chasewell joined us, and 
invited me to dine at Dashton Park on 
ihe Saturday following, requesting that, 
school-boy like, I would stay till Mon- 
day morning, as I could easily ride in 
after breakfast, and be in sufficient 
time for all the duty required of me in 
a quiet country quarter. The invita- 
tion was too pleasant to be refused ; 
and Saturday found me leading Maria 
to dinner, and listening to her pretty 
music and pretty nonsense in the even- 
ing; Sunday saw me leading her to 
church ; and Monday beheld me can- 
tering back to drill and duty, with the 
commands, rather than the invitation, 
of the charming hostess, to renew my 
visit next Saturday. I was nothing 
loth ; till, by degrees, every Saturday 
found me a regular guest at Dashton 
Park: my room was ready for me; 
my horse knew his stall ; the old butler 
spoke to me as if I was already one of 
the family ; the housekeeper bustled 
doubly at my approach, and with the 
airs that all womankind give themselves 
when they see, or fancy they see, a 
marriage in prospect; the young ser- 
vant lasses acknowledged me with a 
smile, and once or twice, I believe, 
with something more. The family 
eircle and most intimate visitors had 
long fallen back to the conventional 
distance assumed towards engaged or 
engaging parties: Maria and I had by 
degrees become isolated in the midst 
of the company; I led her to dinner 
and to the piano; no one contested my 
seat next to her; we rode, walked, and 
read together. It was evidently a set- 
tled affair, and Mrs. Bombardinio’s 
health was already a standing toast at 
the mess. Mrs. Chasewell sometimes 
asked, in a careless manner, about the 
health of Mr. Boodeep ; but no ex- 
planation was ever asked, nor was a 
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single word about “ intentions” ever ut- 
tered. Time flew pleasantly along: I 
had said many pretty things to Maria, 
and had acquired a matter-of-course 
right to kiss her hand, and to press it 
to my heart, whenever opportunity 
offered ; but I had never got the length 
of making a declaration in form, which, 
after so many informal declarations, 
was hardly necessary,—for the young- 
est sister, who was a wild sort of a 
hobble-de-hoy of fourteen, constantly 
called me by my Christian name, played 
me all sorts of tricks, declaring that 
she had a full right to do what she 
pleased with her brother-in-law. It was 
charming foolery, though, unfortunately, 
of too short duration. We were all 
assembled in the drawing-room before 
dinner one Sunday, when a letter from 
our excellent adjutant, Lieut. Fireface, 
was delivered to me. The man of 
orders stated that an officer of our 
most distant detachment had been re- 
ported sick, and that, as next for duty, 
I would immediately be called upon to 
relieve the invalid. Fireface added, 
with some barrack-room wit, that he 
had sent me the earliest information, to 
enable me to make the most of my 
time while at the Park ; desiring me 
“ to storm the breastwork at once, 
to steer clear of sand-bag batteries, and 
stick to the gold bags only.” The news 
threw a damp over the party, who all 
expressed yreat regret at my approach- 
ing departure. Mrs. Chasewell was 
evidently a little discomposed; and 
something like a shade passed for an 
instant, as [ thought, across Maria’s 
beautiful face and eye. But as I was, 
after all, not going to any great dis- 
tance, and was only to be debarred the 
pleasure of my usual Sunday visits, 
dinner pretty well restored our spirits. 
I had no sooner entered the drawing- 
room—long before the rest of the gen- 
tlemen, you may believe—when Mrs. 
Chasewell took hold of my arm, and, 
as the evening was fine, desired me to 
lead her round the lawn. When out 
of ear-shot, she asked me, “ Is there 
any engagement between you and 
Maria?” I replied that there was not, 
but that I certainly entertained hopes. 
“* Well,” said Mrs. Chasewell, inter- 
rupting me, “ that is exactly as it 
should be; you have both behaved 
like sensible children; we must have 
no engagements. When you return to 
the regiment, you must come and see 
us as usual; you will find us un- 
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changed. There is Maria’s portrait, 
together with a lock of her hair ; 
you asked her for them, but it is me 
that give them, though not without 
her knowledge ; they will be a pledge 
of both our sentiments towards you. 
Look at them sometimes; but let us 
have no romance, no wearing them 
round the neck for a week, to be ne- 
glected and thrown aside ever after- 
wards. Send me, in return, the painting 
which you mentioned.” This was a 
small, boyish-looking, but very clever 
portrait taken of me by a young and 
promising artist: it was a striking 
picture, and represented me face to 
face with a Jaguar tiger that I had 
accidentally disturbed while hunting 
bush-fowl in Guiana, and with whom I 
thought it advisable to hold as long a 
conference as possible before commenc- 
ing hostilities, which promised no plea- 
sant result, as my gun was loaded only 
with small shot. A Jaguar is nothing 
when compared to a royal Bengal 
tiger; but it is an awkward position to 
be placed in, to have such an adversary, 
in full springing attitude, glaring at 
you with eyes fiery red, and within 
one single bound of your most precious 
person. The sensation produced by 
the first introduction is almost electric : 
a sudden and forceful jerk throws all 
the blood in your veins back upon the 
heart; for an instant you are rendered 
a pulseless and motionless statue, till 
the returning throbs of the breast make 
the blood rush, with fiery heat and 
speed, to the very extremity of the 
limbs, and make the frame stagger 
again by the violence of the reaction. 
But, though motionless in eye and per- 
son, the mind is actively at work; and 
plan after plan, and project after pro- 
ject, pass with wonderful rapidity 
through the brain, and with a degree of 
clearness, too, that impresses every 
thought and shade of thought on the 
tablets of yourmemory. Thisaffair of the 
tiger is not exactly of yesterday ; but I 
recollect every particle of it as clearly as 
if it had happened only three hours ago, 
and think I could almost tell over every 
hair in the rascal’s moustache. Could 
I handle a brush like Mactise, I should 
even now make the very animal start 
in life from the canvass. I purposely 
mention Maclise here, because great 
things are to be expected from him ; 
but I must, for two reasons, beg my 
pensive public not to overpraise him : 
the first is, that my dear public, though 
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not destitute of taste, are no judges in 
such matters, and only repeat by rote 
what they hear others say; the next 
reason is, that by foolish and exag- 
gerated praise they may reduce a 
man of genius into an affected artist 
—a line that Maclise, who is very 
young, is already falling into. His 
picture of my dear, sweet, charming, 
and incomparable L. E. L. is not good. 
To return, however, with many apo- 
logies, to Mrs. Chasewell. ‘ You will 
write to us occasionally,” continued 
my charming hostess; “ address your 
letters to me; some of us will always 
answer you. But let us have no part- 
ing scenes; take leave as usual, like 
rational children: we shall soon meet 
again, and I hope for good and all.” 
We parted next morning, and without 
any scene; a few minutes ¢éte-d-téte 
with Maria in the library was all that 
chance afforded me. What is said and 
done in such minutes is not worth re- 
peating ; the sayings appearing too 
foolish, and being only intelligible at 
such particular moments, and the do- 
ings requiring no detailed explanation. 
But transient as such scenes may be, 
they are always terribly short, though 
the mere recollection makes the heart 
vibrate again for years afterwards. I 
had not been long at my new station 
when the regiment was ordered to Ire- 

land, and, as you may believe, I could 
not quit the land without again seeing 
my friends at Dashton Park. I was 
received with what really looked like 
kindness, and what probably was so at 
the time. Ifthe motives that brought 
about our intimacy were not, perhaps, 
when duly examined, the most exalted 
that could have been imagined, we had, 
by constantly acting the agreeables to- 
wards each other, began also to like 
each other ; and few persons there are, 
particularly among ladies, who have 
not some pleasing points of character 
about them, which, when duly examined 
and called forth, can hardly in the end 
fail to make a favourable impression. 
Indeed, I am not certain that I was 
ever, for any length of time, very inti- 
mate with a pretty girl w ithout losing 
some portion of my heart; though, as 
formerly explained, a sound and elastic 
heart always grows again in good and 
sufficient ime. The Chasewells had, 

besides, many pleasing points about 
them; they were all accomplished, well 
brought up, and would, probably, but 
for Mrs. Chasewell’s love of fashionable 
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distinction, which naturally made wealth 
her idol, and crushed every generous 
feeling of the heart, have been remark- 
ably amiable. I found my picture 
suspended in a small room, half library, 
half work-room, to which none but the 
intimate friends of the ladies were ever 
admitted ; it had been new framed, in 
splendid style, and was surrounded by 
some tasteful drapery, that set me off 
to a flattering advantage, and made me 
not a little proud of my situation and 
appearance. I spare you all that was 
said and done on the occasion. When 
my carriage was announced, Mrs. 
Chasewell said, ‘* Should your good 
old relative die during your absence — 
and at his time of life he cannot hope 
to live long, poor man— you will, of 
course, have to return here, in order to 
settle your affairs: in that case, I shall 
expect that you will take up your quar- 
ters here; you see we already treat 
you as one ofthe family.” I promised 
to acquiesce, but declared, right 
honestly, that I had no reason to look 
for any thing from Mr. Boodeep, as the 
estate was entirely at his own disposal. 
This was treated as only a facon de 
parler, and we separated better friends 
than ever. I embraced the mother 
and daughters, carried Maria’s glove 
alung with me, and had a rose thrown 
into the chaise by the youngest daugh- 
ter, as I drove, sorrowfully, froma the 
door. During my stay in Ireland I 
corresponded regularly with the family : 
my letters were, according to order, 
addressed to Mrs. Chasewell, but they 
were mostly answered by Maria,— 
sometimes by one of her sisters; Mrs. 
Chasewell seldom added more than a 
postscript; but every letter contained 
at least one of these hints from some 
member of the family, to shew that the 
letters underwent inspection. They 
were only friendly and amusing, there- 
fore ; love—love divine! was never 
mentioned in our epistles, unless when 
speaking of others: it was a pleasant 
correspondence,—for ladies are, when 
they like, charming letter-writers. 

It came at last —the long-looked-for 
event ; but came notas ithad been an- 
ticipated at Dashton Park. My old re- 
lative died, leaving the entire of his for- 
tune to three very wealthy individuals ; 
two of them noblemen, whom he had 
hardly known ; the third, a baronet, with 
whom he was even more distantly con- 
nected than with myself: my name was 
not so much as mentioned in the will 
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As Mrs. Chasewell was owing me a 
letter at the time, I waited quietly to 
see what she would say to my altered 
fortunes. I was not left long in sus- 
a No sooner had she satisfied 
rerself of the tenor of old Boodeep’s 
will, than she sent me a formal letter of 
condolence, lamenting the injustice 
which had been done me, not more on 
my own account than on account of 
her own family, who all deeply mourned 
the failure of hopes which they had so 
long and so anxiously cherished ; as 
they concluded that it could not, for 
the present, be my intention “ to settle 
in life.’ Our regiment having for 
some time been under orders for foreign 
service, Mrs. Chasewell concluded the 
correspondence with the best wishes of 
herself and family for my continued 
health and future prosperity: the en- 
tire of this letter was in the good lady’s 
own hand-writing. Years rolled away. 
Chance had brought me to London 
during the height of the season; and 
* Captain Bombardinio” was shouted 
in thunder from one liveried herald to 
another, till it reached the drawing- 
room of some rout-giving house in the 
fashionable part of the town. I had 
hardly followed my name into the 
room, when the words, “* Good God!’ 
uttered in a well-known voice, fell 
upon my ear: I turned round; it was 
Maria, attired in all the splendour of 
fashion, and looking, in truth, most 
splendidly beautiful, though less in- 
terestingly so, perhaps, than when I 
first knew her. As if alarmed by my 
unexpected appearance, she had grasped 
the arm of the lady with whom she was 
speaking, and was, for an instant, so 
much discomposed, that her neighbour 
remarked the emotion, and questioned 
us by a scrutinising look. But, as I 
only addressed Maria like an ordinary 
acquaintance, she immediately, by ar- 
ranging some of the folds of her dress, 
recovered her usual placidity of man- 
ner. I had not advanced ten steps 
into the room, and had not been five 
minutes in it, when Mrs. Chasewell 
already stood by the side of her daugh- 
ter. Women of this class seem at 
times to possess intuitive sources of in- 
formation. The good lady shook hands 
with me in the most cordial manner, 
asked about my travels, about her 
former acquaintances in the regiment, 
—told me that her eldest daughter was 
married to Lord Myrtle—hoped we 
should often meet; and then, taking 
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Maria by the arm, and saying that she 
wanted to see old lady somebody, 
wished me a good night. With the 
married daughter I had an equally 
formal meeting; and, by degrees, a 
friendly nod, a mutual and unanswered 
* How do?” was all that passed be- 
tween us when chance brought us near 
each other. Maria, also, was married 
in due time, the natural consequence 
of her sister having made a splendid 
match. Like other votaries of fashion 
and of folly, the Chasewells were mak- 
ing to themselves a home in foreign 
countries, that, in manners, morals, in- 
tellect, and cleanliness, stand in the 
lowest grade of European civilisation. 
While performing the tour, so philo- 
sophically described in this journal, 
chance brought me to Florence. “ You 
will, of course, see Lady Myrtle ?” said: 
a fair countrywoman of ours, a few 
days after my arrival. “I have no 
intention of calling,” was my reply. 
“ How so?” demanded my inquisitive 
friend ; ‘* you were at one time very 
intimate at Dashton Park; your por- 
trait occupies one of the most con- 
spicuous places in the so-called picture- 
gallery.” “ Where does it hang?” I 
asked ; and found, by the explanation; 
that the painting had been removed 
from the secluded sanctum, and mixed 
up with the mass of good, bad, and in+ 
different pictures that decorate so many 
of our country mansions. “ You area 
good deal changed, Captain Bombar- 
dinio,” continued the lady, “ since 
that likeness was taken; I may there- 
fore tell you of a laugh we had one 
day at the expense of the boyish face 
which it represents. Somebody re- 
marked that you appeared to be very 
young for the hero of such an adven- 
ture. ‘ Who do you call the hero ?’ 
said Mr. Townstrut (the same who 
afterwards became Maria’s husband.) 
‘Why, the young gentleman, to be 
sure,’ replied the first speaker. ‘ Now 
I would rather call the tiger the hero,’ 
continued Mr. Townstrut; ‘ for he is 
evidently the handsomest, and has by 
far the most intelligent and expressive 
countenance of the two.’ The remark 
caused a good deal of amusement.” 
“ Did any one add,” I asked, “ that 
the tiger thought differently?” “TJ 
only recollect that we all laughed,” 
said my informant —“ Mrs. Chasewell 
and Maria in particular.” I did not 
call on Lady Myrtle; but a few days 
afterwards found a card from her hus- 
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band, and an invitation to dinner, lying 
on my table. Having declined to ac- 
cept, and only fired a formal card in 
return, I received a note from her lady- 
ship, requesting particularly to see me 
before I left Florence. I never go out 
of the way of a ¢éte-d-téte with a lady, 
and called accordingly. After the 
commonplace sayings of the day had 
been duly said, Lady Myrtle requested, 
with some hesitation, that I would 
promise neither to see nor to call upon 
her sister, Mrs. Townstrut, who was at 
Naples, where I was then going. “ I 
shall neither go in her way nor out of 
her way,” was my answer. ‘ Go out 
of her way to oblige me, and for ¢ auld 
lang syne,’” said Lady Myrtle. I re- 
peated the story of the portrait; she 
blushed as I thought no lady of ton 
could blush. ‘ You have a bad opi- 
nion of us, Captain Bombardinio,” she 
replied, and was going to add, “ with 
good reason ;” but I stopped her short. 
“ You do me injustice,” I said; “ for I 
have a very good opinion of your lady- 
ship, and of all the members of your 
family: but I have a very bad opinion 
of modern manners, and of modern 
fashions, for they tend to eradicate from 
the heart every good, noble, and gene- 
rous feeling, and too often make mere 
fashionable automatons of the best of 
your sex, and then leave you, when the 
momentary excitement of gratified va-~ 
nity is gone, unpitied wrecks on folly’s 
shore. We begin by harmlessly seek- 
ing for fashionable notoriety ; extrava- 
gance, and all the miseries attendant on 
the fancied necessity of keeping up an 
appearance above our means, follow, 
of course; we become harsh masters, 
litigious customers, oppressive credit- 
ors, and mean and cringing debtors. 
Fortune-hunting succeeds ; ill-assorted 
matches are the consequence ; dissipa- 
tion is resorted to, for the purpose of 
driving away ennui, or worse, perhaps, 
to drown dislike and hatred; till, in 
the end, Florence, Paris, Brussels, or 
Naples, receive in their hospitable bo- 
soms the outcasts from British society, 
who there take refuge, not to amend, 
but to add the lax morality of French 
and Italian society to the follies for 
which our own is distinguished.” To 
smooth down, however, the asperity of 
the speech, I continued,—“ Your lady- 
ship perceives that I am only speaking 
generally. I also know, from ‘ auld 
lang syne,’ that the ladies of your family 
rank far too high in every excellence to 
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come within the circle I have beet 
describing ; you only sport a little with 
the follies of the times —and yet the re- 
collection of such dallying made your 
ladyship blush just now through your 
own very beautiful complexion, which, 
by the by, is, I think, very much im- 
proved since I saw you last. And 
now farewell; I am off to the ‘ eternal 
city,’ as travelling dandies say.” “ Well, 
think of my request,” said Lady Myr- 
tle; “ I assure you we were all very 
sorry when old Boodeep made such a 
shabby will: both my mother and sister 
shed tears on youraccount.” They only 
mistook the real object of their sorrow, 
my dear Lady Myrtle,” said 1], as I 
kissed her proffered hand,and took my 
leave. 

Now, I look upon this affair to have 
been managed with extreme skill, tact, 
and ability; for, if old Boodeep had 
left me his fortune, Maria would, as a 
matter of course, have taken possession 
of a fine estate, with deeds and settle- 
ments drawn up exactly according to 
Mrs. Chasewell’s own direction. As 
he did not leave me his fortune, I only 
marched away with my regiment, and 
there was an end of the affair: there 
was a little talk, and no éclat; no 
breaking of engagements or of hearts ; 
no lawsuits, no love-letters: it was 
managed, in fact, exactly as such mat- 
ters should be managed. That the 
mode of proceeding in these cases must 
depend entirely upon circumstances I 
need not tell you. I recollect a Scot- 
tish dowager who ended a ¢éte-d-téte 
with a young gentleman of fortune by 
placing her back against the door, and 
by flatly informing the astonished dandy 
that he should not leave the room till 
he married her daughter. This was a 
coup de force, and succeeded ; but it is 
a sort of experiment not to be tried 
every day. On stepping out of Lady 
Myrtle’s palazzo, | found, if I may so 
express myself, the whole town of Flo- 
rence in a roar oflaughter. I inquired 
what was the matter. An English 
lady of rank and fashion, who that 
morning quitted the town, had forgot- 
ten—not her reticule, nor her parasol, 
but her youngest child, which was left 
at Schneider’s hotel, and had to be sent 
after her by a courier, It furnished a 
pretty fair illustration to the speech I 
had been making. 

I have no intention, at present, of en- 
tering on the subject of female educa- 
tionx—1 reserve that for a separate 
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chapter; but cannot help thinking that 
the entire process is less mismanaged 
than was lately represented in this 
journal. It is not the education so 
much as what I would call the train- 
ing that is faulty. What is taught is 
neither objectionable nor ill taught; 
but the ideas generally instilled into 
the heads of young girls by mothers 
and relations, as well as by governesses, 
are decidedly objectionable. Of the 
evils resulting from educating young 
girls above their rank, and rendering 
them superior in polish, refinement, 
and accomplishments to the men with 
whom they are destined to associate, I 
had formerly occasion to speak. Such 
girls are forced to look down upon 
their equals, and upon the manners of 
the station to which they naturally be- 
long. They sigh for the company of 
those who are placed in a higher and 
more elegant sphere of life, become 
dissatisfied with their own unvalued 
position, and sometimes get an awk- 
ward fall in attempting to raise them- 
selves up to a higher circle. I have 
known strange prices paid for mere in- 
troductions. On this point I have, for 
the present, therefore, nothing to add. 
But against the general complaint that 
female education is too superficial I 
must enter my decided protest. You 
frequently hear women say, that if they 
had the same advantages with men in 
point of education, they would easily 
rival men in point of intellect and at- 
tainments. As I have always been a 
pretty strong upholder of the sex, I 
may, I suppose, be allowed to declare 
this, in round terms, to be sheer and 
downright nonsense. I have often ex- 
pressed my conviction that women 
possess far more tact, taste, feeling, 
quickness of perception, and more 
justness of observation even, than men, 
Join in the general conversation of a 
party of educated persons, and you will 
perceive at once that the girls beat the 
men out and out in point of cleverness. 
But with all these advantages, and they 
are very great, women want the power 
of heavy, steady, plodding application, 
indispensably necessarytotheattainment 
of high eminence in learning, science, or 
literature. That there are a few excep- 
tionsto this general rule signifies nothing, 
—for they are only exceptions : as little 
is proved by the fact of there being 
millions of men who, with all the plod- 
ding in the world, never learn any 
thing; to pass over those who fancy 
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themselves men of genius because they 
want even the simple power of ordinary 
application, Women are intended by 
nature to be charming and accom- 
plished, but not to be profound ; and 
the very necessity under which they 
labour of attending to domestic cares 
and pursuits, at the age when the pro- 
found studies of men generally begin, 
renders this sufficiently evident. As 
far as mere accomplishments go, the 
modern style of education is, I sus- 
pect, very good; but the training of 
the heart is, on the other hand, too 
much neglected. Mental cultivation, 
tending to “ raise the genius and to 
mend the heart,” is not the object of 
these accomplishments; their sole ob- 
ject is exhibition, with a view to fash- 
ion, conquest, and distinction ; and in 
this tendency lies the great error of 
modern female education ; and on this 
text I intend, at some future day, to 
be not a little eloquent. At present, I 
can only say that French, English, 
music, drawing, geography, and history, 
strike me as the only necessary branches 
of female education. I am not speak- 
ing of religious instruction, which is a 
matter of course; and I mention draw- 
ing as necessary, merely because it 
helps to cultivate the taste, and to give 
the pretty dears an idea of art. If 
they like to carry it the length of paint- 
ing flowers and feathers in albums, 
it is for them to do so; but such per- 
fection is not indispensable. German 
and Italian, together with many other 
etceteras, are very well for those that 
like them, but by no means necessary, 
while the classics are decidedly ob- 
jectionable. On dancing I lay great 
stress,—for it gives, or — to give 
rather, a graceful holding to the person ; 
but it is an art that few persons can ac- 
quire. I have known girls from the 
best boarding-schools, and who thought 
themselves first-rate dancers, unfit to 
stand up in an ordinary quadrille with 
a French paysanne. I do not know 
what the exact cause of this may be, 
but suspect that, in dancing, people 
must keep the imagination completely 
under, and must, like actors, think of 
their parts only, and not of the au- 
dience ; while a single grain of affecta- 
tion thrown into the balance destroys 
you at once. I speak of ladies only, 
—for, as to gentlemen, I have long 
since given up their case as altogether 
hopeless. 

Talking of dancing, were you ever 
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at Lintz, in Upper Austria? It is a 
pretty town, the capital of the pro- 
vince, beautifully situated on the dark 
rolling Danube,” celebrated. for the 
prettiness of its women, and for a pretty 
dance, which I must describe. This is 
a pas de deux. The gentleman stands, 
gracefully attitudinising, in the centre ; 
while the lady, holding by the point of 
a finger of his raised hand, dances 
round him. There is a good deal of 
coquetry in the exhibition, and, when 
well performed, it is a pretty sort of 
thing. Originally it must have had 
some meaning or allusion, perhaps not 
now applicable ; for in our time men 
do not always turn women round their 
fingers. I do not mention this dance 
with any view of recommending its in- 
troduction ; it would suit us as little as 
the quadrille,— for we have not the 
art requisite for these sort of dances, 
and cannot, like foreigners, give our- 
selves “en spectucle :” and long may 
we remain so deficient! We are in the 
habit of tracing the practice of dancing 
back to a religious origin; but when 
we look at the eastern dances, and at 
all these coquettish exhibitions, is it 
not evident that Love was the first 
dancing-master, and that it is his god- 
ship who keeps the world dancing on 
to this very day ? 

Chance having brought me _ here 
front to front with blind Cupid, I shall 
not, perhaps, find a better opportunity 
than the present for entering upon a 
definition of what love really is,—such 
a definition being, in truth, very much 
wanted, as most people mistake the 
thing altogether, and look upon love as 
nothing better than a mere marketable 
commodity, which is hardly fair. Love 
is an essence that, like all other es- 
sences, produces different effects, ac- 
cording to the nature of the substance 
into which it is infused. Take, for in- 
stance, the essence of punch—a very 
good thing in its way—and infuse it 
into clear, pure, cold spring-water, and 
you have the most delightful, exhilarat- 
ing beverage imaginable: infuse it into 
hot water, and you still have a good 
tipple, though something fiercer, and 
more dangerous than the former: mix 
it with tea, as I have seen foreigners 
do, and you have something that may 
be drinkable and intoxicating, but must 
be vile stuff: mix it with champagne, 
and it starts you off like a sky-rocket : 
or mix it with pea-soup, and see 
what you make of it. There are 
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also acids and alkali with which the 
said essence of punch will not mix at 
all. And so it is with love; it de- 
pends entirely upon the natures into 
which it is infused, whilst there are na- 
tures on which it makes no impression. 
Some are too slippery, like oil or quick- 
silver; some too hard, like stone ; 
some cold, damp, and spirit-killing, 
like clay. It also acts differently on 
persons of differentages. Your school- 
boy lover is a sort of fire-worshipper, 
who hardly dreams of approaching the 
object of his adoration; envies the 
happiness of every bearded man who 
can speak to the object of his ethereal 
flame—a lady invariably much older 
than himself, who has already a footing 
in society, and never thinks of her 
tyro admirer. Very young girls dis- 
like boy-lovers ; they are ashamed of 
them: women only who are verging 
towards a certain age take up with the 
laddies ; and 1 recollect my witty and 
beautiful little friend, Miss E., being 
extremely offended with the master of 
the ceremonies at for proposing 
to her a partner that still wore a jacket. 
As years advance, we begin to think of 
the beautiful lips and white teeth of 
the pretty dears; and to kiss our pil- 
lows at night. This is the poetical age 
of love ; we write verses about “ love 
divine,” but marriage hardly enters into 
the head of the most fervent. By de- 
grees, however, matrimony is thought 
of; but still unconnected with parsons, 
parchments, and establishments—these 
unpoetical things only come afterwards ; 
till, as we verge towards the “ sere and 
yellow leaf,” Cupid’s arrows generally 
recoil, blunted, from the breast, if not 
pointed by bright and shining gold. In 
this respect, as in every thing else, some 
men verge on towards the said “ sere 
and yellow leaf’ much sooner than 
others. You shall sometimes see a 
young fellow at twenty as keen, mean, 
and decrepit a fortune-hunter as pos- 
sible, without a single spark of the 
generous, elastic spirit of youth about 
him ; while, on the other hand, you 
may meet with blockheads of forty, 
sighing away to all the winds of hea- 
ven, and preferring one kind look from 
a pretty girl’s bright eyes to all the 
gold in the world. It is altogether a 
mistaken idea to estimate people’s 
ages by the number of years they have 
lived in the world ; health, spirits, and 
elasticity of feeling form the real cri- 
terion. Some persons never have been 
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young; they are old from their very 
cradle: others are determined never to 
grow old. 
In love matters there is this great 

difference between men and women, 
that the affections of the latter must be 
sought for and solicited; nature in- 
tended them to be courted. Compa- 
ratively speaking, they seldom fall in 
love, though there are exceptions ; but 
they must be dragged in: and the 
wonder only is how they sometimes 
allow themselves to be so dragged in, 
and how strangely they bestow their 
affections. Iam not speaking of rank 
and wealth,—for where these good 
things captivate the minds of mothers 
and daughters the person of the suitor 
is of little consequence—I am speak- 
ing of hearts and hands gained by men 
who do not possess one grain of dis- 
coverable merit. ‘Women have, as be- 
fore said, a great deal more taste, judg- 
ment, and delicacy of feeling than 
men ; and yet, see the absolute louts— 
I cannot think of a more appropriate 
name—on whom they often throw 
themselves away. I am not alluding 
to the ladies who sometimes run off 
with their grooms and coachmen—they 
form a class apart, happily a small 
one, and have none of the qualities I 
have been praising—but to the general 
mass of the pretty quadrilling dears we 
meet with in ordinary society. Leav- 
ing the resistless power of fashion, 
like that of wealth and rank, entirely 
out of the question, do we not con- 
stantly find clever and clear-sighted 
women gradually closing their eyes to 
the folly, ignorance, and worthlessness 
of men, merely because the latter shew 
them some heavy and awkward atten- 
tion? Providence intended that it 
should be so, no doubt; but Provi- 
dence bestowed a great deal of shrewd- 
ness on women, and the wonder is, that 
they make no better use of it. There 
are some pretty lines, evidently by a 
lady’s hand, so applicable to this sub- 
ject, that I cannot refrain from quoting 
them :— 

“Oh! woman’s love's a holy light, 

And when ’tis kindled ne’er can die ; 
It lives, though treachery and slight 
To quench the constant flame may try : 
Like ivy, where it grows ’tis seen, 

To wear an everlasting green ; 

Like ivy, too, ’tis found to cling 

Too often round a worthless thing.” 

Whatever may be thought of the first 

two lines, the last two are certainly 
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both trae and beautiful. Have we not 
all known women marry the very men 
whom, on first acquaintance, they had 
declared to be disagreeable bores ; and 
have they not, in the end, too often 
come back, broken-hearted, to their 
original opinion ? 

The heroes round whom the ivy is 
seen to grow in this manner often be- 
long to a peculiar and pretty numerous 
class, who, as they are sometimes dan- 
gerous to women of superficial observa- 
tion, must be here exposed, for the 
benefit of the sex. In most parties 
you will meet with dandies and no- 
dandies, who are good quadrillers, rat- 
tling flirts, loud talkers, and boisterous 
laughers,— pleasant, good-humoured 
fellows, as they are called, with high- 
flown spirits. ‘Trust not such persons 
too easily; for there are men, and wo- 
men, too, who have the gift of raising 
up their spirits for a time by some 
power of excitement that keeps them 
going for an hour, or an evening, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; but which, 
when exhausted, leaves them dead logs 
on the surface of society, moved by no 
force but that of their own boorish self- 
ishness. Such men are sometimes 
spoken of by the ignorant of human 
character as persons who allow their 
spirits to run away with them ; whereas, 
the fact is, that the spirits, instead of 
being the natural overflowings of gene- 
rous hilarity, are nothing more than un- 
certain and irregular bursts of mere 
heartless noise. To the physiogno- 
mist such men are easily known, by 
the selfish eye—an eye that can never 
be mistaken—for they are mostly selfish. 
The non-physiognomist — for there are 
such women—must observe them at 
dinner, where the good things often 
make them forget their assumed part ; 
or the young lady must observe them 
during the progress of a party, and 
mark how the politeness and the agree- 
ableness (so to express ourselves) rise 
and fall according to circumstances, 
and, above all, according to the rank 
and station of the person on whom the 
impression is to be made: if you can 
see such men at home, you will at once 
be convinced. There are, as I have 


said, women who answer to this de- 
scription also; but they are fewer in 
number, and are never so completely 
callous as we lords of the creation. 
There are vain women in abundance, 
and you every now and then meet with 
This union na- 


a heartless woman. 
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turally produces selfishness ; but female 
selfishness is, after all, only of a passive 
nature; it is seldom very active, and 
even the worst of the sex have some 
generous feeling mixed up in their 
composition. The mischief 1s, that the 
sparks, when called forth, often vanish 
again as soon as kindled. I have 
known a young lady feel keenly in the 
forenoon the injustice of which she had 
been guilty; 1 have known her shed 
tears of regret, and have seen her 
dance away all recollection of her 
misconduct before ten o'clock at night. 
Can we grieve if such things ultimately 
draw down sorrow upon themselves ? 
Fortunately, however, the number is 
small. 

There is another great distinction be- 
tween the love of men and the love of 
women. “ "Tis part only,” as Lord 
Byron says, “ of man’s life, but it is wo- 
man’s whole existence.” They have no 
other chance for happiness in the world ; 
and the wonder, therefore, is, how care- 
lessly they often throw that one chance 
away. Reflect upon what you have 
seen in this respect, good reader, and 
then refrain from laughing if you can ; 
you may weep, on second thoughts, if 
you like, but laugh you must at first, 
bongré, malgré. 

Take a couple of instances that 
chance brings to my mind at the mo- 
ment. There is the Lady M > an 
intimate friend of mine—intimate from 
the circumstance of my having been a 
sort of half-discarded admirer. Well; 
she is tall and graceful, and no figure 
can be more elegant. The women say 
that she has not a good feature in her 
face ; but the men all declare that she 
is extremely handsome,—and very na- 
turally, too, for she has a fine colour, 
fine hair, fine teeth,—a lively, ani- 
mated, and highly intellectual expres- 
sion. She isa first-rate musician, speaks 
French like a native, coquettes with 
Italian, and draws well enough to shew 
that she has a taste for the arts. Seen at 
the harp, with the grace and confidence 
resulting from the certainty to please, 
she is one of those persons that make 
even the stoutest heart feel very strange 
indeed. With all her pretensions, and 
she is a spoiled child into the bargain, 
you will of course expect that she only 
deigned to look at young dukes or 
rising peers. No such thing. After 
refusing, when very young, settlements 
that would have turned the brain of 
half the lady-patronesses at Almack’s, 
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on whom do you think that she fixed 
her fancy? I purposely say fancy, for 
I hardly believe my very beautiful 
friend has much heart. Why, on a 
large-whiskered, slouching Irish apo- 
thecary’s assistant, possessing neither 
wealth, beauty, talents, nor any per- 
ceptible accomplishment beyond that 
of making a good glass of whisky- 
punch. You may well suppose that 
the baron would hear of no such son- 
in-law, and the lady’s fancy gradually 
cooled ; but it blazed fiercely enough 
for a time, nevertheless. We have all 
heard the story of the silly French girl 
that fell in love with the Apollo of 
Belvidere ; and many know a lady of 
rank who, when young, was deeply 
attached to Sir Sydney Smith, then the 
hero of Acre, without ever having seen 
him. These ridiculous fancies will, I 
hope, make the foolish fancy of a young 
friend of mine appear less ridiculous 
than it would be if standing altogether 
isolated in its absurdity. Melania— 
for such is the fair Scot’s Greek name 
—jis not only very handsome, but 
talented and accomplished in the high- 
est degree ; she is endowed with great 
sensibility ; and few, indeed, are the 
hearts and the minds cast in a more 
perfect mould. Well, on whom think 
you that her affections were bestowed ? 
On no less a person than the Sultan 
Mahmoud himself. To such an ex- 
tent was this admiration carried, that it 
gradually extended to all the bearded 
followers of the prophet, none of whom 
came to London without being seen in 
her train, and writing in her album, 
which is full of oriental poetry. And 
not content with having such persons 
about her, she bores all the world to 
death with her admiration of sultans 
and pachas; and yet, as stated, she is, 
in every thing else, a person of great 
taste, tact, and talent. She fancies 
that she has formed to herself an ideal 
world, in which she tries to dwell; 
and though the mere attempt places her 
above the ordinary crowd of quadrilling 
dears, yet her world happens to be a 
silly and unsubstantial world, resting on 
no foundation but a few oriental phrases 
of vague and ill-defined meaning. 
These fancies—for we sometimes see 
them in society— are, in general, only 
amusing, but become painful when 
carried beyond a certain length ; for, 
though they indicate feeling, it is too 
often feeling without the guiding power 
of clear and well-defined ideas. This 
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is saying nothing of the tendency of 
all such fancies gradually to cool and 
freeze the heart. Good and generous 
feeling can only be kept alive by con- 
tact with an existing, and not with an 
ideal, world. The heart that feels only 
according to artificial and self-esta- 
blished rules, may at times exhibit 
bursts of momentary feeling, but is no 
longer a kind and feeling heart. We 
might go on drawing pictures of this 
kind ad infinitum. 


‘‘ But where to find the fairest flower 
below 

Who shall direct when all pretend to 
know ?” 


Why, if you are a man of fortune, go 
at once to the beauty-bazaar at Al- 
mack’s, and you will there find more 
beautiful women brought to market in 
the course of a single season than all 
the rest of the world can shew be- 
sides. And no man of ordinary feel- 
ings can mix, for half a season, in the 
fashionable society of the metropolis, 
without having his heart absolutely 
riddled. If you have no money, and 
are forced to stand on individual merit, 
fam not sure that London is the best 
hunting-ground. There are always so 
many great prizes in sight, that young 
women, instigated by fashion and by 
female relatives, mostly chime in with 
the general pack in pursuit of young 
peers and elder brothers. Mothers, 
also, keep dangerous men at arm’s- 
length under such circumstances ; and 
we have actually seen them form a 
hollow square round a group of titter- 
ing seventeens with the most perfect 
tactical accuracy. No, no; try the 
country. Some pleasant mansion, 
where a party sufficiently large are as- 
sembled to permit you to pass unob- 
served ; or some of the smaller water- 
ing-places— Leamington, or Pitcaithly, 
in Scotland, the prettiest, perhaps, of 
all; the Cockney resort, Brighton, is 
good for nothing. To me the pretty 
dears always appear doubly pretty, and 
doubly dear, in careless country ram- 
bles. The pride, pomp, and artifice— 
for, to a certain extent, all women act a 
part — of ball-rooms is then laid aside : 
their natural kindliness of feeling makes 
them breathe more freely in the pure 
and balmy mountain-air; and they are 
then seen to far greater advantage than 
in any other situation. Small parties, 
so often boasted of, are trying to young 
women who are not naturally bold 
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enough, or not sufficiently hacknied in 
the ways of the world, pour se donner 
en spectacle. There is a charming kind 
of sensitive timidity about the best of 
them which shrinks from the gaze and 
observation ofan entire circle, however 
small it may be. In this respect large 
parties are far better ; for there may be 
solitude in a large crowd, but there can 
be none in a small one. Till things 
are pretty well advanced, a téte-d-téte 
in a room is mostly a stiff and formal 
affair. Girls are, or affect to be, afraid 
of such meetings, and are constantly 
ringing the bell for the servant to “ tell 
my mother,” or my aunt, that Captain 
Bombardinio is here. Besides, when, 
having screwed your courage to the 
sticking-place, you really want a few 
minutes’ téte-d-téte, to say the most in- 
teresting of all things, no chance ever 
brings such a meeting in your way,— 
at least not in the way of ordinary 
mortals. Write—write, by all means, 
says a simpleton. Do no such thing, 
if you have one grain of sense in your 
head. Who ever saw a true love-letter 
that did not appear ridiculous, however 
well written and honestly intended ? 
How, indeed, can a letter written under 
excited feelings, and with a palpitating 
heart, threatening to break your sides 
at every throb, fail to appear ridiculous 
in the eyes of the unimpassionate, or in 
the eyes of all who are not exactly in 
the very same frame of mind, or 
possessed of the same degree of feeling 
with the writer? Recollect the lines 
of Calderon :— 
** Mal aya el hombro, mal aya 

Mil vezes aquel que entrega 

Sus secretos a un papel, 

Porque es disperado piedra, 

Qui se sabe quien la tira, 

Y no se sabe a quien llega.” 

But what then is to be done? must 
men become Malthusians, and despair, 
because they are poor? No such 
thing,—for you every day see men who 
have nothing to recommend them get 
on very well with women. But it is 
impossible to lay down rules by which 
success can be insured ; for in love, as 
in war, every thing depends upon cir- 
cumstances and individual character. 
In the absence of rank and gold, high 
breeding, high conduct, and high ta- 
lents will, no doubt, help you ; for wo- 
men not only admire merit on its own 
account, but they are flattered by seeing 
those in their train who are admired 

and looked up to by the world in 






















































































general. If you say that it is moré diffi- 

cult to bring those qualities into the 
field than even gold itself, then your 
case should be hopeless ; for, if you 
have neither money nor manners, [ 
cannot see why any woman should 
marry you. Generous and high- 
spirited women are even indignant at 
being sought after by the low and the 
ignorant. I have known a young peer 
refused by the daughter of a plain 
country gentleman, notwithstanding 
the tears and entreaties of all her female 
relations, merely because the noble 
suitor happened to be what we would 
good naturedly call a poor subject. 

If you are a low fellow, you can 
sometimes make a successful hit, by 
taking advantage of any disappoint- 
ment that a pretty girl may have ex- 
perienced. If she has been forsaken 
by her lover, or cut out by a rival, try 
your fortune before melancholy and re- 
flection have altogether allayed the fire 
of wounded pride. Something may 
also be done by playing off rivals 
againsteach other. Excite the jealousy 
of one not exactly in your own favour, 
that might be precarious, but against 
a rival belle ; and then turn suddenly 
round, and give her an opportunity of 
carrying off the hated girl's lover: 
only take care and give her no time to 
look too closely at your conduct and 
pretensions. [ have known people 
succeed in making pretty miserable 
matches in this way. 

It has been expected that a person of 
our experience should give some tangi- 
ble instruction on the art of capturing 
heiresses. But I can give no inform- 
ation on the subject; for, strange as it 
may seem, I have never been in love 
with a regular heiress or tip-top beauty 
in all my life; and as to theorising on 
the subject, it is entirely out of the 
question. Besides, I rather think that 
ladies have taken fortune-hunting en- 
tirely out of gentlemen’s hands; for, 
except a foreign gambling prince or 
count, you now hardly meet one be- 
longing to the male species. You 
only meet with fortune-hunting mo- 
thers, who, it must be confessed, follow 
up the game with great keenness, be it 
in providing an heiress for young 
hopeful, or a good match for Maria. 
In general, heiresses are too much 
spoiled by flattery and attention. All 
the finer gloss of sentiment and of 
feeling is effaced by an early contact 
with the greedy and mannered avidity 
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of fashion. The same may be said of 
your leading beauties; and I never 
knew either a beauty or an heiress who, 
after having been out for a single sea- 
son, was capable of inspiring a gentle- 
man with a real and disinterested at- 
tachment. Both fall into the doll- 
school of manners, which is now the 
prevailing school, and consists in mak- 
ing young ladies look, move, walk, and 
hold themselves, as like dressed-up 
dolls as possible. The resemblance is, 
sometimes indeed, so very striking, 
that I have ‘been afraid of seeing the 
poor things fall to pieces in making 
the most trifling exertion. Uilarity, 
cheerfulness, sensibility, and fine feel- 
ing, must, of course, be entirely sup- 
pressed before the doll’s education can 
be considered as perfect; but, by the 
time the heart is fairly dried and em- 
balmed, the living part of the mummy 
certainly looks and moves like a pretty 
piece of mechanism enough. And it is 
impossible not to be amused at thie 
sight ofa well-drilled doll exhibiting in 
a quadrille, along with a regular vapid : 
we perceive at once that we are living 
in a mechanical age. 

All this affectation reminds me of an 
ill-natured answer given, in a large 
party, by the late Madame de Cogni, 
of witty memory, to the beautiful and 
affected Lady » who, but for her 
excess of fashionable affectation, would 
not have wanted abilities. ‘“ I am 
told, Madame de Cogni,” said Lady 
,in her drawling, languid, and 
hardly audible voice, “ that you say I 
am very pretty and very silly.” “ Non, 
miladi,” replied the clever French- 
woman, in a soft, slow, and pretended 
apological tone, “ je ne l’ai jamais dit, 
mais je l’ai souvent out dire.” Lady 
spoke in her natural voice, fora 
week afterwards. Having quoted from 
a French female wit, I shall conclude, 
by quoting from a German philosopher ; 
not merely because extremes meet, 
but in order to prove my devotion to 
the sex, and to shew how zealously I 
ransack all the stores of learning for 
their benefit. 


‘«« Es gielt nur ein Glick auf der Welt,” 


says either Kant, Shelling, or Fichte— 
for we quote from none of less note— 











** Das Gliick der Liebe und wer dieses 
versaumt, hat alles versaiimt.” 


“ There is but one happiness on earth 


—the happiness of love—and whoever 
has neglected it has neglected every 
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thing.” A truth—for a truth it is— 
that I would recommend to the most 
serious consideration of all my fair 
readers ; for fair they all are, as [ 
have no idea of a man having ever seen 
a plain woman, unless she happened 
to be an affected or heartless one. 

But, stop! what have we here? A 
book by a lady—and by a St. John, too! 
This is delightful. 


‘* Awake, my St. John !—leave all meaner 
things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings.” 


a 
And time it was that the St. Johns 


should awake and reappear in the 
fields, at least of literature, for the 
name was rapidly passing away from 
the recollection of men. Well, and 
what is the book over which we thus 
delight? It is “ Hector Fieramosca, 
or the Challenge of Barletta, trans- 
lated from the Italian of the Marquis 
D’Azeglio, by Mrs. George Frederic 
St. John.” And right glad we are to 
see the work — not, indeed, on account 
of its merit, for it possesses, unfortu- 
nately, no merit whatever, but as it 
furnishes a specimen of modern Italian 
literature, and, consequently, of modern 
Italian intellect also. The reader, who 
is unacquainted with Italy, will, no 
doubt, deem a single volume of a novel 
a very insufficient standard whereby to 
measure the intellect of an entire na- 
tion : and it would be abundantly foolish 
to take any one, or any dozen, of the bad 
novelsconstantly issuing from the presses 
of France, Germany, or England, as fair 
illustrations of the national taste, liter- 
ature, or intellect of those countries. 
But in Italy the case is different. 
There the mere appearance of a book 
is a thing of rare occurrence ; and this 
book, when it did appear, was hailed 
and received as a work of great and 
transcendant merit, and was quoted 
and appealed to by high and low as 
an ample and sufficient proof of Italian 
genius. It was the first book which 
the best Italian teachers at Florence 
put into the hands of beginners, always 
with strict injunctions not to attempt 
to make out the contents, as the deep 
interest of the story would infallibly 
take off their attention from the pro- 
nunciation, the sole object of the earli- 
est course of instruction. This teaching 
people how to pronounce, without 
teaching them how to understand, 
is no unusual mountebank trick among 
Italian masters. We call it a mounte- 
bank trick, because it is only by well 
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understanding a language that you can 
ever pronounce it properly. By the 
aid of a good ear and well-formed 
organs, any person, understanding a 
language thoroughly, will always pro- 
nounce it correctly ; and without those 
aids, all mechanical teaching is useless. 
By reading Fieramosca, you will there- 
fore learn what the Italian beau monde 
think fine and intellectual ; the book 
will give you some standard by which 
to measure their taste and attainments ; 
and is therefore of some value to those 
who take an interest in the “ Young 
Italy ” of the Liberals. We often hear 
it said by foreigners, that the English 
do not render justice to the merits of 
foreign literature, and seldom or never 
translate the good works which, as they 
maintain, so often issue from conti- 
nental presses. Now, is not this pure 
nonsense? for who would translate a 
bad book, if he could find a good one 
to translate? The real truth is, that no 
work (I am speaking of the depart- 
ments of the belles lettres only, and 
not of ponderous tomes of science, 
about which I never trouble my head) 
deserving of being translated could ap- 
pear in either French, German, or Ita- 
lian, without being immediately seized 
upon by a host of dandy, or professed 
authors, who would be delighted with 
so easy an opportunity of obtaining 
a supply of pence and praise. Even 
we, of the Royal Grenadiers, would not 
disdain to pocket a few cool hundreds 
by translating from some of the afore- 
named languages; and, if the truth 
must be told, we have more than once 
ransacked France, Italy, and Germany, 
in the hopes of meeting a book that 
promised to be successful when ren- 
dered in an English garb. But our 
researches were vain— we never found 
such a work ; nor do we recollect any 
translation from a foreign language 
that, in our time, has experienced 
much success. It is the fault of the 
translators, some will say. It is no such 
thing, we reply ; for we have first- 
rate translators in every department 
of literature. Coleridge’s Wallenstein, 
and Gillies’s translations from the mo- 
dern German dramatists, are admirable, 
and cannot be surpassed. Other trans- 
lators from the German might be men- 
tioned,—Semple, Hayward, Lord Le- 
veson Gower, Lord Francis Egerton, 
besides a host of unknown. If we can 
translate from the German, it is easy to 
translate from the French; and here is 
a lady of rank and fashion, who, merely 
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pour passer le temps, translates the best 
Italian novel of the day on the stray 
papillotes that she chanced to carry 
about in her travelling reticule. 

As there is always a something in 
the history of every literary production 
that tends to throw light on the “ things 
in general” which form the subject of 
this paper, we shall here attempt to 
make a guess at the history of this 
translation. About two years ago 
Mrs. St. Johu passed, we believe, 
some time at Florence. Her rank, 
beauty, talents, and elegance -— for, 
if she is the person we recollect, there 
was elegance (perhaps a little studied) 
in the very folds of her dress—her 
connexion with the ambassador's family, 
and her knowledge of the language, 
placed her at once in the first circle of 

talian society, where a person of her 
manners and appearance could hardly 
fail to excite a good deal of attention. 
She was very justly flattered and ad- 
mired ; and these things must, when 
no perceptible object is sought to be 
gained by such attention, make a fa- 
vourable impression on a well con- 
stituted female mind, open to all the 
kindlier feelings of our nature. Our 
fair countrywoman liked her new ac- 
quaintances ; and, as she probably be- 
lieved a few of the fine things which 
they said of herself, she could hardly 
refuse to believe some of the many 
very fine things which they said of 
themselves. The Italians are, in all 
ranks, a very vain and a very ignorant 
people, and never cease to boast of 
their taste, talents, genius, and literary 
attainments ; it is, besides, liberal and 
fashionable to admire whatever is fo- 
reign, and what is Italian in particular. 
Mrs. St. John was, of course, bound 
to follow the fashion, and admired 
Fieramosca because she found it praised 
by all the admired. Women sometimes 
admire a book, even as they admire 
a man, contrary to their own better 
judgment, and simply because the gilt 
and bound in calf, man or book, hap- 
pens to be fashionable. 

As to the work which has led to 
these remarks, it deserves but little 
notice. The wild and absurd story 
is laid during the wars that sprung 
out of the French conquest of Naples 
under Charles VIII. Though Italian 
history itself presents us only with a 
succession of atrocities, unredeemed by 
either valour, genius, or patriotism, 
any tale placed in the period here men- 
tioned might have been lighted up by 
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the lustre which French gallantry and 
Spanish loyalty cast over so many 
events of the war. The very appear- 
ance on the scene of such men as 
Bayard, Gonsalvo, Nemours, and Pie- 
dro Navaro, should, with the most 
ordinary ability, have given interest to 
a knightly tale. But the ability is 
totally wanting; the author is alto- 
gether incapable of making such men 
act in character: in his hands the great, 
the gifted, and the brave, are as dull 
and uninteresting as the most ordinary 
persons of his drama. This Marquis 
D’Azeglio, who would describe knights 
and warriors, knows as little of a sol- 
dier’s calling as of a soldier’s arms ; 
and is as ignorant of the side on which 
a sword is worn, as of the manner in 
which it is used. His combats are fit 
only for Polichinello, and his tragic 
love-stories for a harlequin gravedigger. 
The heroine comes by herself in a boat, 
in order to faint under the window of 
that genuine Italian, Cesar Borgia, and 
falls a victim to his villany. The lover, 
instead of gallantly avenging her death, 
throws himself, horse and all, into the 
sea, where he is found two centuries 
afterwards. From first to last, the entire 
story is pure and simple balderdash. 

Had Mrs. St. John kept notes of her 
own conversation during a single weck 
of the fashionable season, and then pub- 
lished them with the most simple ex- 
planations, they would have formed a 
far more amusing book than the one 
she has here translated. A lady who 
can send even such a translation — it 
is neither very good nor very bad— 
to the press, without its being looked 
at by a “ literary friend,” and who can 
correct the proofs (not very carefully, 
indeed) in her morning rambles, is evi- 
dently capable of something better than 
this “ Challenge of Barletta.” Let the 
next book she publishes be one of her 
own writing —let her give the MS. to 
our excellent friend, Mr. Fraser ; and 
you will then see something worth 
reading. As to the price, you have 
only to name your own sum ; for you 
may well believe that we of the Royal 
Grenadiers do not flourish a pen for a 
trifle. And as to the title, the next 
most important point in such publica- 
tions, what would Mrs. St. John think 
of three neat volumes, to be called, 
“The Interregnum, or Adventures of 
a Young Heiress from her first pre- 
sentation to her marriage?” We suspect 
our fair friend could do full justice to 
the subject. 
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LORD LYNDHURST. 


Ir is hardly possible to conceive a prouder situation than that which is now 
occupied by Lord Lyndhurst. He is the recognised leader of the most honour- 
able party in what, considered on public grounds as a whole, and without 
reference to the factious fraction which he opposes, is the noblest body in the 
world; and he owes this lofty station to his own overwhelming talents. In an 
assembly which comprises men who have filled the greatest offices, governed vast 
provinces, led victorious armies, conducted important missions, presided over 
courts of justice, represented large constituencies — who have, in short, fulfilled 
with distinction the highest functions of public life, in every department ;—in an 
assembly where we find princes and marshals, viceroys and ambassadors, chan- 
cellors and judges, orators and statesmen, knights and nobles, the presence of 
any one of whom, with a few disgraceful exceptions, would be considered to be 
an ornament in any company in the world ;—in this assembly, illustrious as it is 
by high birth, ancient descent, polished breeding, and not more so than by great 
talent, knowledge, and eloquence, its most illustrious portion has, without a 
dissenting voice, chosen Lord Lyndhurst as its organ and its chief. It is a 
distinction of which any man might justly be proud ; and that just pride must 
be enhanced by the consciousness, that he executes the duty intrusted to him so 
as to excite the admiration of his noble allies, and, what is a tribute no less 
decisive, the bitter fury of his ignoble antagonists. 

It is quite unnecessary that we should attempt the slightest sketch of the life 
of a man so long before the public. The bawling demagogue of the day has 
threatened to expose his private history, and he may indulge his slanderous 
propensities with impunity, for all people duly appreciate the reason which 
dictates the lies he may publish in some obscure journals. They feel that in 
his sinking estate—-for sinking he is, in spite of his swagger and bluster—he 
attributes his fall to the eloquence of that eminent orator whom we have enrolled 
in our Gallery. The celebrated speech which closed the last session, and which 
gives us the title to place his portrait on the opposite page, demolished the 
reputation of the unfortunate government, or rather shadow of a government, 
stridden over by O’Connell. All parties agree that it had the most withering 
effect. The Whigs were silent, in breathless rage or fear— the Tories, entranced 
in admiration and mute wonder, as the eloquent periods flowed from the lips of 
the stately speaker. It is generally reported that O'Connell was present under 
the gallery while Lord Lyndhurst addressed to him, in one of his speeches, the 
passage directed by Cicero against Catiline, and that the triple-bronzed beggar- 
man shrunk away in abashment. Yet that passage pleased us not. It was not 
fair to Catiline to compare him who, as Sallust tells, was “ nobili loco natus,” 
who never shrunk from danger of any kind in the midst of the stirring: period 
of human history, whose hands are free from the stain of money, and who died, 
gallantly fighting, at last, amid his brave companions — 

‘“« Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The instant that he fell ”— 


with one whose name is unconnected with any honourable action, whose whole 
life has been one scene of skulking from dangers into which he had drawn others, 
and who is occupied from one end of the year to the other in devising plans of 
drawing enormous fortunes frem squalid beggary. 

What Lord Lyndhurst is as a politician and lawyer is known to all. In both 
characters he is pre-eminent. We shall invade his private life no further than to 
say, that the orator of the senate is the wit of the dinner-table,—the profound 
lawyer of the bench or woolsack, the gayest of the gay in drawing-100m and 
boudoir. Our artist has been happy in catching his likeness at a moment when, 
the robes of office or nobility being thrown aside, he aims at no other character 
than one in which he is so well qualified to shine—a gentleman. A pleasanter 
fellow does not exist; and in his case, at least, the fair author was mistaken 
when she said that “ the judge and the peer is a world-weary man ;” 

It is rarely that a man of genius leaves behind him a son, also a man of genius. 
It has been so, however, in the present case. But little could Copley have con- 
templated, when he was painting his celebrated picture of the death of Chatham, 
that his own son was destined to equal the fame of Chatham in such an assembly 
as that on which he was employing his pencil. 
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Tue dismissal of the Melbourne ad- 
ministration in 1834 became, to the 
Conservatives, a signal for revived 
hope. For some time previous, in- 
deed, the Reform mania had been gra- 
dually subsiding ; men’s minds had 
begun to cool; the political millen- 
nium anticipated by their excited ima- 
ginations had not arrived, and seemed 
to be as distant as ever: there was a 
pause —a faintness—a sickness of the 
lea, as of “hope deferred.” Still, 
however, the Liberals were strong in 
the House of Commons. Whatever 
measure the ministry chose to introduce 
there, was carried by force of numbers, 
at least, if not of argument. Of argu- 
ment, it is true, there was often a 
miserable paucity; but the greatness 
of the majority made up for lack of 
talent, and the public in general trou- 
bled themselves with little beyond the 
result of a division. Conservatism, for 
a moment, almost despaired : its only 
trust was in the House of Lords, and 
to that august assembly it looked, with 
hope mingled with anxiety ; an anxiety 
which was justified by the storm di- 
rected against their lordships, and a 
hope that was more than realised by 
the firmness of their resistance. It 
was not well, however, to let the Peers 
bear the whole brunt of the battle. 
The people had been appealed to when 
drunk; it was thought that an effect 
somewhat different would be produced 
by an appeal to them when compara- 
tively sober. A movement of the royal 
mind anticipated the conclusions of 
wisdom: Lord Melbourne was dis- 
missed, and Sir Robert Peel called 
upon to restore the balance of the 
constitution. 

This step, however, was premature ; 
and it failed to produce all the good 
contemplated. But the fault lay with 
the Conservatives, not the king. Re- 
gistration had not been sufficiently at- 
tended to by the Tories: the revising 
barristers received their pay for merely 
passing the lists of the overseers. Many 
votes were unregistered, and few ob- 
jections made. The general election 
of 1835, therefore, found the Conserv- 
atives, in many places, and in none 
more than the West Riding, unpre- 
pared for a contest. 

Sull, the right spirit was up; the 
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counties, in general, nobly responded 
to the wishes of the king. Three hun- 
dred Conservative members were re- 
turned to the House of Commons; a 
number which, though not sufficiently 
strong to cope with the unnatural com- 
bination of Whigs and Radicals, has 
proved itself able, with the co-operation 
of the Lords, to scatter dismay among 
their ranks, and to check their revo- 
lutionary measures. Another general 
election, and Conservatism is dominant 
for a century: in other words, the con- 
stitution is safe. 

While the counties were thus extri- 
cating themselves from the thraldom of 
Whig rule, the West Riding seemed 
to be doomed to it for ever. The de- 
pression of trade and of agriculture 
had produced dissatisfaction. The ar- 
tifice of ascribing all calamities to the 
Tories had proved but too successful. 
The men of that party, though con- 
scious of its falsehood, were too much 
dispirited to come forward in its dis- 
avowal; and even the newspapers in 
their interest, so great was the madness 
of the time, were compelled to adopt a 
subdued tone in defending principles 
which had heretofore been the glory 
of Englishmen. Such was the low ebb 
of Conservatism in the West Riding, 
when the dismissal of the Whigs, the 
return to office of Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington, and the con- 
sequent general election of 1835, gave 
an impulse to the sluggish waters. 
Lord Morpeth and Sir George Strick- 
land eank. it is true, no Opponent in 
the shape of a Conservative candidate 
in the field, for that chance had been 
insanely thrown away; but they found 
many indications that “a change had 
come over the spirits” of the electors, 
and they literally trembled for fear of 
a contest. One of them, at least, had 
reason to tremble. 

Lord Morpeth was not that one. Of 
a noble family, bearing a proud histo- 
rical name, his avowed political prin- 
ciples those of a high Whig — pro- 
fessing, also, to be a humble but zea- 
lous friend of the Church, which he 
declared he wished to reform only that 
he might the more effectually preserve 
it— Lord Morpeth was looked upon 
by the Tories as all but one of them- 
selves —as a Conservative in 
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thing but the name. [lis seat was, 
therefore, secure. Not so was Sir 
George Strickland’s, in the event of a 
contest; and not so will it be at the 
next general election. He was, and is, 
an out-and-out Radical, destitute of 
talent ; chosen, at first, merely because 
he promised to vote for “the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill ;” 
and continued in the representation 
merely because unopposed. Had the 
son of the Earl of Harewood thought 
proper to accept the call of a most re- 
spectable body of the electors, Strick- 
land must have gone to the wall. All 
that is reputable antong the Whigs 
themselves must have repudiated his 
further connexion with the Riding. 
But, as we have already said, that 
chance was insanely lost; and the Con- 
servative forces were led, four months 
after, against the undivided supporters 
of his less ineligible colleague, with 
the all but certainty of defeat. 
Nevertheless, it was a glorious strug- 
gle. The Leeds Mercury, the great 
leviathan of Whig provincial news- 
papers, had asserted, only a short time 
before, that ifa man should go with a 
lantern and candle through every moor 
and marsh, every waste and wild, 
every borough and boundary of the 
West Riding, in search of a Tory, he 
would not find one. The race, ac- 
cording to Baines, was extinct. The 
circular of the Hon. Jonn Sruarr 
Wort trey, announcing himself a can- 
didate for the said Riding, in opposi- 
tion to Lord Morpeth, taught his Whig- 
Radical trumpet a different note. The 
Liberals were now cautioned not to 
rest too confident of victory over a 
powerful party, whose long purses, it 
was hinted, might seduce even the 
pure constituency created by the Re- 
form-bill. It was evident, from the 
arguments urged, and the stir made, 
that a panic had seized the Liberal 
camp. The agents of the Duke of 
Devonshire, of the Earl of Thanet, and 
of all the Whig squirearchy, little and 
big, red-hot Papists and ice-cold Pro- 
testants, were all put in requisition, 
were all important, all busy, and some 
even liberal in the cause of the Rump. 
It was astonishing to think where all 
the Tories had hidden themselves from 
Mr. Baines’s lantern-and-candle search, 
and whence they had now sprung, to 
create so much alarm by unfurling 
their blue banner —the pledge of a 
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thousand victories — in the broad sun- 
shine of heaven. 

It should have been unfurled in 
January, and the deputation should 
have gone to Wortley Hall instead of 
Iiarewood House. The champion of 
West Riding independence is eventu- 
ally to be found at the former place. 
Mr. Wortley, by his gentlemanly man- 
ners, by his pleasing oratory, by his 
known devotion to the cause of consti- 
tutional freedom, gained the enthusi- 
astic admiration of his own party, and 
the respect even of his opponents. 
Notwithstanding the great interests op- 
posed to him—notwithstanding his an- 
tagonist’s investiture with the dazzling 
attributes of a minister of the crown — 
notwithstanding his being backed by 
all the influence of a desperate admi- 
nistration, who looked to his re-election 
as the key-stone of their arch of power 
— notwithstanding all this, and, added 
to all this, the remains of delusion and 
prejudice, long inculeated and_ still 
existing — Mr. Wortley stood forward 
on the antiquated principle of the con- 
stitution in Church and State; and six 
thousand two hundred and fifty-nine 
Tories, undiscoverable by Baines’s lan- 
tern and candle, enrolled their votes 
in his favour! 

We are not writing of unknown 
matters: every one is aware that Mr. 
Wortley lost his election, as did Lord 
John Russell his in Devonshire. To 
this point, but no further, does the 
paral'el between them hold good. Lord 
John will never again be invited to 
stand for South Devon; Mr. Wortley 
will stand for the West Riding, and, 
what is more, he will carry his election. 
His defeat, under the circumstances, 
was not surprising; and his future 
success is safe, because those circum- 
stances have passed away for ever. 
Another general election would find 
the parties in very different positions. 
Lord Morpeth himself has fallen at 
least ten degrees in the barometer of 
public estimation. His carefully pre- 
pared encomiums on the Church con- 
trast oddly and lamentably with his 
attempt to strip her of her revenues. 
Ife has been, besides, bafiled and 
beaten in that sacrilegious attempt. 


The taint of failure is upon him; he 
will appear among the electors (if he 
appear at all) with despondency on 
his face and in his tone: if re-elected, 
he will owe his seat to a feeling of 
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commiseration in his old supporters. 
Then, for Sir George Strickland—what 
is his chance? We wish he would 
put it to the proof. But he knows 
better: he will never appear again as 
a candidate on a West Riding hustings. 
The Liberals have known this long, 
and they have accordingly been beating 
up for a recruit to take his perilous 
place ; but none is forthcoming. Death 
cropped “ the fair rose of their expect- 
ancy” in the late Lord Milton; and 
life, among the Whigs, has no “ flower” 
left that would be sweet in the nostrils 
of the constituency. 

We do not thus write of the future 
without sufficient reason. We have 
mixed a good deal with the people of 
the West Riding; we have heard the 
opinions of many, both of the high, 
the middle, and the low classes; and 
we shall not widely err in describing 
the Conservatives as every where san- 
guine, the Liberals as every where 
dispirited. “ Our party,” say the 
latter, ‘*have lost the game, with the 
best cards in their hands ; they had the 
people at their back, and might have 
achieved any thing: by disunion, by 
weakness, by vacillation, they have sa- 
crificed every thing.” The O’Connell 
alliance, too, goes against the English 
stomachs and the honest prejudices of 
not a few. The stability or destruction 
of that Church for which their fathers 
perished at the stake and in the field, 
cannot be matter of indifference to 
Britons not entirely degraded. Nei- 
ther is a reform of the House of Lords, 
advocated, if not by the ministry, by 
the party to whom the ministry owes 
its power, relished by any above the 
very dregs of the electors. Even Baines 
has made a bold, if not a disinterested 
stand, against the O'Connell scheme. 
We have a right to qualify our eulo- 
gium by glancing at interest, for Baines 
well knows, that any attempt to de- 
grade the British peerage would anni- 
hilate his party for ever. 

While public opinion has thus been 
returning to its old channels of loyalty 
and order, other influences have ac- 
celerated its progress: we allude to 
Conservative Associations. Mr. Wort- 
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ley’s struggle for the representation was 
of use to the Tories, by shewing the 
strength of a party which had been 
described as extinct; and his defeat 
became to them a summons for im- 
mediate exertion, in order that their 
strength might be increased, and be 
made available at the next opportunity. 
Associations, in imitation of the parent 
establishment of South Lancashire, were 
instantaneously formed in different 
towns; and their good effects became 
speedily apparent. Through their means 
the registration-lists have been purified, 
by the erasure of many hundreds of 
bad votes, and by the insertion of many 
hundreds of “good names and true.” 
They have sent, not cheap, but gratui- 
tous knowledge, throughout the Riding, 
in the shape of Conservative tracts and 
newspapers; thus giving the poorest 
readers an opportunity of seeing which 
side has the best of the argument. An- 
other and most gratifying proof of re- 
turning loyalty, is to be found in the 
Conservative Associations entered into 
by Operatives. The lower classes were 
the first inoculated with the virus of 
Radicalism ; and it is pleasing to the 
philanthropic, as well as to the patriotic 
mind, to see that they are at length 
throwing it out of their system, and 
that in their veins will soon flow a 
current as healthy and pure as that 
which warmed the breasts of their 
fathers. 

Let the conflict, then, come when it 
may, the Conservative cause is safe in 
the West Riding. It is safe in Eng- 
land. From our hearts we rejoice 
while we write it; and why? Because 
we are interested? We do not deny 
it. We are interested in the welfare 
of the British empire ; and we believe 
the Prepominance of Conservative 
principles to be absolutely necessary 
to secure that welfare. We have seen 
what Radical principles have done for 
France—what they are doing for Spain 
— what they would do for our native 
land. We are Conservatives, then, 
because we are lovers of our country. 
We advocate Conservatism because 
the term, to us, is only another word 
for Patriotism. 
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THE EXODI OF THE JEWS AND GREEKS. 


THE EPOCH OF DEPARTURE OF THE JEWS FROM EGYPT INTERNATIONALLY CONSIDERED 5 
AND PROVED, FROM THE CONCURRENT AND INDEPENDENT EVIDENCE OF SACRED 
AND PROFANE WRITERS, TO BE A FIXED AND DETERMINATE ONE. 


In our essay on the scriptural prin- 
ciples of the period of the Jewish 
theocracy,t we adverted to the grand 
international era which is founded on 
it—“the departure of the Jews and 
Greeks from Egypt, bearing with them 
the seeds of European religion, civilis- 
ation, and literature, and now rendered 
of greatly increased interest by the dis- 
entombed records of that country.” 

Having demonstrated, in the paper 
alluded to, that the succeeding history 
and chronology of the judges admits 
of no second interpretation—that the 
discordant opinions which have pre- 
vailed for eighteen centuries on this 
important question are the results of 
pure oversight, and, consequently, that 
the date of the Exodus, on which every 
anterior biblical epoch depends, instead 
of being embarrassed by scriptural dif- 
ficulties, and as variable as the weather- 
cock of critical opinion, is as fixed 
and determinate as any subsequent 
date of Jewish annals; we shall devote 
our present article to the proof of this 
fact, as important to the general history 
of mankind as to that of the Hebrew 
nation in particular, from the syn- 
chronical and connected events and 
periods of profane history, derived from 
independent sources, yet speaking the 
same language as the more authoritative 
evidence of the Bible. 


It has been the habit of critics, from 
the first ages of Christianity until this 
present year, 1836, contrary to the 
express evidence of history, to treat 
the events of the era under consi- 
deration as though the Jewish people 
only were concerned in them; and 
hence to limit their determination of 
the point of time to which these events 
belong, to ingenious calculations, found- 
ed on the Hebrew chronological data 
alone: as if it were not in truth an 
international question, connected with 
the birth and emancipation of more 
than one great state, and with the origin 
of the religious and civil institutions and 
literature of Pagan as well as of Christian 
Europe ; as if the common laws of chro- 
nological and historical investigation, 
which elicit truth from the mouths of 
independent witnesses, were to be re- 
linquished in a case where the higher 
claims of one of them render it but the 
more obnoxious to every test. 

The contradictory opinions of com- 
mentators on the date of the Exodus, 
which fluctuate between the years 
B.C. 1796, with Julius Africanus, and 
B.c. 1491, with Archbishop Ussher 
and his followers, apart from the sys- 
tem of computation of the modern 
Jews, which descends to the year B.c, 
1311,{ at once demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of such a course; and although 


* For former papers of this series, see Magazine, Nos. 48, 51, 54, &c. 


t See No. 77, May 1856. 


¢ And we should add, apart from the system of Mr. Samuel Sharpe, whose treatise 


“On the Early History of Egypt” has just appeared from the press of Moxon, in a 
quarto volume. We have had occasion frequently to contend with the magnifying 
optics of modern chronologists, but rarely with the diminishing. ‘The rabbis must, 
however, now yield the palm of being considered the established diminishers of time, 
as the following biblical and modern Jewish dates, compared with those of Mr, Sharpe 
(p. 167), will evince : 


Biblical, Jewish. Sharpe. 

The birth of Abraham, b.c. 1996 1811 1592 

covece Joseph 1745 1560 1475 

anes Moses 1571 1591 1558 
riven Exode ee 1491 1311 1278 (see p. 51.) 

sities David 1085 904 1085 


With this writer, the authority of historical periods and dates, whether sacred or 
profane, appears to go for nothing ; and a standard of thirty-nine years to a generation, 
derived from the genealogy of the peers of England, replaces the scriptural intervals 
preceding the birth of David. The same mode of calculation will give us the year 
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we have, we apprehend, fully proved 
that the grounds for all such differences 
disappear before a careful examination 
of the sacred text, yet as proofs of 
an altogether different description are 
ready to our hands — involving, more- 
over, important historical illustrations 
of that text, which are reflected back 
on the sources from whence they are 
derived —it would be trifling with 
common sense not to endeavour to 
profit by them, and avail ourselves of 
the proper historical records of each 
nation concerned, for independent par- 
ticulars and proofs which are not likely 
to appear in those of another. Such 
are the national histories of the He- 
brew and Grecian offspring, and of the 
Egyptian parent, exhausted by the 
mighty birth, whose contemporary an- 
nals the learning and industry of our 
own times may well be said to have 
recovered from the oblivion of the 
tomb. 

This unequalled discovery might not 
unreasonably have been expected to 
have afforded a rallying point for the 
adjustment of former chronological 
differences. Such is, however, far 
from being the case, for any thing 
that has hitherto appeared; and the 
only question agreed on is, that we 
now possess contemporary records of 
equal antiquity with those of the 
sacred historian, and official docu- 
ments of a series of monarchs, under 
one or other of whom the events of 
the exode occurred : but whether these 
are to be referred to the incipient, the 
middle, or to the most prosperous and 
expiring period of Egyptian power, is 
a point as much disputed as ever. It 
is, in fact, only agreed, that an interval 
of four hundred years of the annals of 
that nation included the date of the 
departure of the Jews; while chrono- 
logical opinion differs at least as much 
as to the dates to which the commence- 
ment and ending of the period alluded 
to ought to be referred. 

We shall, therefore, without further 
preface, enter upon the question as if 
it had never before been discussed, 
and try to what results the obvious 
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and comprehensive course which we 
have proposed will conduct us. We 
shall first shew, from the sacred his- 
torian, that the residence of other fo- 
reign tribes in, and their departure 
from Egypt, to the country of their 
ancestors, were synchronous with the 
bondage and exodus of the Hebrews; 
secondly, that the same facts are re- 
cognised and explained in the native 
history of the other emigrants ; thirdly, 
that the Jewish and Ethnic epochs of 
these synchronous events are the same; 
and, lastly, that the restored contem- 
porary records of the parent country, 
alike of the Jews and the progenitors 
of their immediate Gentile successors 
in the religion and literature of the 
sacred writings, equally determine this 
epoch, by excluding it from every 
point of time but one in the Egyptian 
annals: and all from evidence that is 
in the hands— we may, perhaps, say, 
the head — of every scholar and critic, 
but which, from want of being com- 
bined, and brought to bear on the 
question to which it relates, might as 
well hitherto have had no existence. 

I. After the account of the origin 
and dispersion of nations, the sacred 
record limits itself primarily to the for- 
tunes of the line and people of which 
it is the proper history. All references 
to other lines and nations become 
thenceforward incidental and supple- 
mentary ; and are, therefore, slight or 
explanatory, as necessary to the illus- 
tration of the leading narrative. This 
is the common principle of all national 
records, with the difference, that the 
facts related in the inspired one are so 
ordered and dependent on each other, 
that whatever is important to be known 
becomes a necessary consequence of 
the current of events. Nothing that is 
not required by the leading narrative 
is hooked in, yet no keystone to con- 
temporary history is omitted. 

Thus, a quarrel among herdsmen, 
which became a source of affliction to 
the patriarch Ephraim, introduces the 
important information that, in the time 
of the immediate offspring of Joseph, 
another race of foreigners was natural- 
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n.c. 1943 for the birth of Shem, and z.c. 2333 for the creation of Adam — below the 


biblical era of the deluge. 


His new principle of correcting history is not limited to the Jewish records 
those of the Egyptians and Greeks are cut down to a similar standard ; and the 


Newtonian error is carried to the most whimsical excess. 


The high respectability 


of the writer calls for a general refutation of such views, which we shall probably 


undertake when time permits. 
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ised in Egypt besides the Israelites— 
“and Ezer and Elead, whom the men of 
Gath that were born in that land slew, 
because they came down to take away 
their cattle. And Ephraim their father 
mourned many days, and his brethren 
came to comfort him” (1 Chron. vii. 
21, 22). And that the exode from 
that country was not limited to the 
numerous host of Israel, we are as- 
sured by the sacred historian; who ac- 
quaints us that, on the night of the 
general departure, “ the children of 
Israel journeyed from Ramesses to 
Succoth, about 600,000 foot men, be- 
sides children. And a mixed multi- 
tude [or, a great mixture] went up 
also with them; and flocks and herds, 
even very much cattle” (Exod. xii. 
37, 38). 

This mixed multitude continued with 
the Israelites until after the delivery 
of the law, and the departure of the 
host from Mount Sinai, in the second 
month of the second year of the exode 
(Numb. x. 11). We find them at that 
time, by their example, inciting the 
Jews to rebellion. ‘ And the mixed 
multitude that was among them fell a 
lusting ; and the children of Israel 
also wept again, and said, Who shall 
give us flesh to eat?” (xi. 4): in con- 
sequence of which, the reins of govern- 
ment becoming too heavy for Moses 
(10-15), the sanhedrim, or council of 
seventy elders, and a regular form of 
government, was established by divine 
appointment (16, e¢ seqg.). After this 
we hear no more of the strangers, who 
would appear on this occasion to have 
separated themselves from the Israelites, 
either voluntarily or by compulsion. 

Who these companions of the Israel- 
ites in their flight from Egypt were, no 
further appears from sacred history. 
That they consisted of the before- 
mentioned foreigners, who, as well as 
the Jews, were naturalised in that 
country, probably accompanied by 
runaway Egyptians, we can hardly 
doubt. But let us now turn to the 
profane bulletins of these events, which 
are engrafted on the national histories 
of the other parties concerned; and 
which, if of less authority, are never- 
theless of the last importance, as un- 
premeditated and independent testi- 
monies. 

II. The second member of our argu- 
ment will be best introduced by re- 
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ference to the Egyptian annalist Ma- 
netho’s account of the first expulsion 
of the Jewish shepherds (for he re- 
cords two departures, five hundred 
years apart, to the distinction between 
which we shall recur), which the histo- 
rian refers to Amos, the founder ofthe 
great eighteenth Diospolitan dynasty,* 
and lets us know that several races of 
foreign shepherds had, up to this pe- 
riod, succeeded each other in Egypt, 
sometimes as rulers, and sometimes as 
slaves — that of such the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth dynasties con- 
sisted ; the latter being comprised of 
two collateral lines of Diospolite and 
shepherd princes,t to the former of 
which the eighteenth family of Dios- 
polites succeeded. The shepherds of 
the seventeenth dynasty, therefore, 
ceased to reign at the time of the 
departure of the Israelites. These 
rulers and their people we may, there- 
fore, fairly suppose to have, in a great 
degree, formed the mixed multitude 
who accompanied the host of Moses, 
fearful of inability to maintain their 
power unsupported by their Jewish 
allies. Manetho does not directly ac- 
quaint us to what nation these shep- 
herds belonged, but calls their prede- 
cessors to the sixteenth dynasty, Greek 
shepherds ; and those of the fifteenth, 
Pheenicians, or Arabians. 

These inferences would appear al- 
most conclusive, if Manetho did not 
partially differ from himself in his 
history of the events — incongruities 
which we hope, as before mentioned, 
to clear up in the following pages. 
But let us first refer to the more ex- 
plicit intelligence of the Greeks, which 
connects itself with the foregoing. 

Io, the daughter of Jasus, the fifth 
from Inachus, the coloniser and first 
king of Argos, and the contemporary 
of Abraham, according to the Hebrew 
and Argive chronology, is forcibly car- 
ried into Egypt by Phenician mariners. 
She marries Telegon, a prince of the 
shepherd race, being the seventh de- 
scendant of the same Inachus, and has 
by him Epaphus, who reigns at Mem- 
phis ; and his descendants in a direct 
line are Lybia; the brothers Belus, 
Agenor, and Busiris; and A®gyptus 
and Danaus, the sons of Belus; and 
Cadmus, Phenix, and Cilix, sons of 
Agenor. All these were of royal rank, 
and their time corresponds with the 
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sojournment of the Jews, if we com- 
pare the Hebrew with the Argive chro- 
nology of Castor, as synchronised by 
Eusebius; and Danaus, Cadmus, Phe- 
nix, and Cilix, migrate with their fol- 
lowers to Argos, Bwotia, Phoenicia, 
and Cilicia, nearly at the time of the 
departure of the Jews. 

Such is the general sum of the Greek 
statements of Apollodorus and other 
writers, and so strictly do they har- 
monise with **the men of Gath,” who 
dwelt in Egypt in the time of the 
Israelites, and with “ the mixed mullti- 
tude” who accompanied them on their 
departure, as well as with the Greek 
and other shepherds of Manetho’s six- 
teenth and seventeenth dynasties, as 
to amount nearly to a perfect syn- 
chronical result. We, notwithstanding, 
possess much more explicit information 
—information that expressly acquaints 
us of whom “the mixed multitude” 
who accompanied Israel consisted. 

The foliowing is the relation of the 
Greek historian Diodorus, who wrote 
sixty years before tle Christian era : 


‘* There having arisen in former days 
a pestiferous disease in Egypt, the multi- 
tude attributed the cause of the evil to 
the Deity ; for a very great concourse of 
foreigners, of every nation, then dwelt 
in Egypt, who were addicted to strange 
rites in their worship and sacrifices: so 
that, in consequence, the due honours of 
the gods fell into disuse. Whence the 
native inhabitants of the land inferred, 
that, unless they removed them, there 
would never be an end of their distresses. 
They immediately, therefore, expelled 
these foreigners; the most illustrious 
and able of whom passed over in a body 
(as some say) into Greece, and other 
places, under the conduct of celebrated 
leaders, of whom the most renowned 
were Danaus and Cadmus. 

‘* But a large body of the people went 
forth into the country which is now cailed 
Judeza, situated not far distant from 
Egypt, being altogether desert in those 
times. The leader of this colony was 
Moses, a man very remarkable for his 
great wisdom and valour. When he had 
taken possession of the land, among other 
cities he founded that which is called 
Jerusalem, which is now the most cele- 
brated.’’* 


To this express history, which takes 
its date from the plagues of Egypt, let 
us add the mythological statement, that 
Danaus, viceroy of the Lybian nome, 
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and his fifty daughters, the Danaides, 
fled from his brother, AXgyptus, viceroy 
of the Arabian nome, and his fifty 
sons, in a fifty-oared vessel, first to 
Rhodes, and then to Argos in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and there replaced the line 
of his ancestors, the Inachide, by a 
new dynasty; that the country of Ar- 
golis being deficieut in water, the 
springs of Lerna were revealed by 
Neptune to Amymoue, one of the 
daughters of Danaus. The fifty sons 
of /Egyptus follow these heroines to 
Argos, and a marriage between them 
and their fifty cousins is agreed on, 
The brides, however, instigated by the 
cruel orders of their father, cut off the 
heads of the bridezrooms on the mar- 
riage-night, and throw them into the 
springs of Lerna. The only exception 
to this cruel consummation is, that 
Hypemnestra spares her husband, Lyn- 
ceus. As a punishment, the Danaides 
are condemned to the everlasting draw- 
ing of water, in perforated vessels, in 
Tartarus. 

In explanation of this mythologue, 
critics derive the names Danaus and 
Danaiis, as Argos is said to have been 
called from that hero, from the Greek 
word Aavs, signifying dry, in corre- 
spondence with the epithet of thirsty” 
applied to it by Homer, according to 
the common acceptation. But if Da- 
naus means the dry land, the Da- 
naides, his daughters, will represent the 
springs; which are still in the east 
called “‘ daughters of the earth ;” as 
mists, ** daughters of the ocean ;” tears, 
“daughters of the eye,” &c. Another 
common name for a spring is xgavz, 
a head ; and this has been supposed to 
bring the heads ofthe sons of A‘gyptus, 
thrown by their cruel spouses inio the 
springs of Lerna, within the scope of 
the explanation. 

But, admitting the account of Dio- 
dorus to be the truth, and that the Da- 
naidz, or colonists of Danaus, formed 
part of the mixed multitude who crossed 
the Red Sea with the children of Israel, 
the etymology in question seems at 
once justified and more clearly ex- 
plained. The drying up of the Sea 
will be commemorated in the names 
of Danaus and of the Danaans, the 
new race of inhabitants, who came to 
Peloponnesus, after having escaped in 
this manner from Egypt. The return- 
ing waters will be represented by the 
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Danaides ; and the destruction of 
Pharaoh’s pursuing host on the night 
of the exode, by the murder of the sons 
of Agyptus, who followed the Da- 
naides, and were by them slain on the 
night of their marriage, and their heads 
cast into the springs. The eternal 
drawing of water thus becomes an ap- 
propriate punishment for the personi- 
fied murderesses, and the alleged de- 
scent of the Danaans and Cadmians 
from Neptune and Lybia harmonises 
with the waters and dry land of the 
whole story. Hence the poetical part of 
the account becomes almost a literal 
history, while the etymology has a 
consistent explanation, instead of one 
derived from a region on the confines 
of the proverbially fertile Arcadia and 
the sea-coast of Peloponnesus ; which, 
if dry in any part, it must have been 
so in the mountainous district of Ar- 
cadia itself. * 

III. If, therefore, we shall find the 
foregoing remarkable chains of proof, 
inclusively of the express statement of 
Diodorus, borne out by the ultimate 
test of synchronous dates from inde- 
pendent sources, no reader will, we 
think, be disposed to question that the 
contemporary sojourners in Egypt of 
1 Chron. vii. 21, and “the mixed 
multitude” of Exodus xii. 38, and 
Numbers xi. 4, are clearly and fully 
accounted for in the history of the 
Greek colonists; who, like the He- 
brews, returned to the country of their 
ancestors, to supersede the former at 
the appointed time as the people of 
God. 

When any two independent records 
of equal authority, relating to the same 
event in remote ages, are found to cor- 
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respond in date as well as in circum- 
stances, such correspondence is gener- 
ally agreed to be conclusive for the 
truth of the history and of its date. 
Let us, therefore, for argument’s sake, 
view the Hebrew and the Gentile re- 
cords of the departure of the foreign 
inhabitants of Egypt, as alike subject 
to this final chronological test of their 
integrity, and see what will be the 
result. 

We have already fully treated of, 
and, we apprehend, demonstrated the 
integrity of the fundamental period of 
1 Kings, vi. 1, but we shall here quote 
it for the sake of the Greek parallel 
which is to follow. 


‘* And it came to pass, in the four 
hundred and eightieth year after the 
children of Israel were come out of the 
land of Egypt, in the fourth year of So- 
lomon’s reign over Israel, in the month 
Zif, which is the second month, that he 
began to build the house of the Lord.” 


Ascending, therefore, 479 complete 
years from the fourth of Solomon's 
reign, B.c. 1012, we arrive at the bi- 
blical epoch of the exode, B.c. 1491; 
the former being the only critical date 
for the foundation of the temple, which 
results from the contemporary reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel, com- 
pared with Ptolemy’s astronomical ca- 
non of the Chaldean kings, although 
varied a few years by chronological 
conjecture; the legitimate extreme of 
which does not exceed fifteen years, as 
stated by Dr. Hales, who refers the 
temple to B.c. 1027: and this, if ad- 
mitted, would raise the scriptural date 
of the exode to B.c. 1506. 

We now come to the Gentile era of 





* An observation in the fifth volume of the Universal History, in which the country 
of Argolis is described, is here so much to the purpose, that we shall quote it at 


length :— 


‘‘ The chief river, Inachus, so called from the founder of this kingdom, empties 


itself into the bay of Argos, now called Golfo d’Eugia, near the port of Asini. 
On this river was situate the metropolis (called, also, Inachus, from its founder, the 
first monarch), famous, among other things, for its excellent situation on a spacious, 
rich, and well-watered plain, from which it is supposed to have received its name.” 

The writer then proceeds in a note :— 

** So says Strabo, who thinks it to be a Macedonian or Thessalian word, signi- 
fying a plain, or champagne country (adv); in which sense it is also taken by 
Homer. It is, therefore, a mistake in those who have supposed this city and country 
to have been dry and barren, because the poet gives it the epithet of ‘ thirsty ;’ when 
it was so well watered, not only by the Inachus above mentioned, but by several 
other rivulets, springs, &c. ; and Homer's word should rather have been translated 
desirabilis, or, to be thirsted after. Besides, it is plain he did not there mean the city 
of Argos, but the whole peninsula, which was then called by that name ; for Aga- 
memnon (who, the poet says, was forbid to return to Argos) kept his court, not in the 
city of that name, but at the capital of Mycenx.” 
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this event, as connected with the history 
of Cadmus and Danaus; the most an- 
cient authority for which is the marble 
chronicle of Paros deposited in the 
Oxford University, which was sculp- 
tured in the annual archonship of 
Diognetus, anno 4, Olymp. 128, or 
B.c. 265, two centuries before the age 
of Diodorus, and records the leading 
epochs of Grecian history during a 
period of 1318 years, from the arrival 
of Cecrops with his Egyptian colony 
at Athens to the above-mentioned ar- 
chonship. The Cadman and Danaan 
eras are there stated, in a manner as 
express as that of the exode in the 
book of Kings. 


“¢ From the arrival of Cadmus, the son 
of Agenor, at Thebes, and the foundation 
of the Cadmeia, the years are 1255; 
Amphictyon reigning at Athens. 

** From the voyage of the ship Pente- 
contorus from Egypt into Greece, and 
the sacrifice by Amymone and B****, 
and Helice and Archedice, who were 
chosen by lot from the rest of the daugh- 
ters of Danaus, on the shore at Para***- 
ade in Lindus, a city of Rhodes, the 
years are 1247; *** reigning at Athens.” 


The omitted words are obliterated 
in the sculpture. These dates, ascend- 
ing from B.c. 265, as above, refer the 
arrival of Cadmus to B.c. 1520, and 
that of Danaus to B.c. 1512; for, al- 
though these leaders are stated to have 
left Egypt at the same time, the times 
of their arrival in different parts of 
Greece, by different courses, were ne- 
cessarily different. The epoch of Da- 
naus agrees within a year of the Eu- 
sebian date of the departure of the 
Jews, B.c. 1511, founded on the period 
of 1 Kings, vi. 1, but elevated above 
the truth, in consequence of his (Eu- 
sebius’s) erroneous view of the times 
of the kings of Judah and Israel. It 
is also to be remarked that the Parian 
dates, which agree with all other ori- 
ginal authorities in the times after the 
Trojan war, ascend twenty-six years 
above them in reference to the pre- 
ceding ages; a difference which has 
been judiciously referred to a funda- 
mental mistake. This correction will 
bring the arrival of Cadmus in Greece 
to the year B.c. 1494, and that of 
Danaus to the year n.c. 1486; the 
one exceeding the biblical date of the 
exode, Bc. 1491, by three years, and 
the other falling short of it by five. 
Let it also be noted, that Amphictyon 
is stated to have reigned at Athens 
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when Cadmus arrived at Thebes; and 
the first year of Amphictyon falls 
B.c. 1497, according to the Athenian 
canon of Castor, whose Argive canon, 
in common with that of Porphery, like- 
wise harmoniously refers the coming of 
Danaus to the corrected date, B.c. 1486. 

These most ancient and authentic 
Grecian dates of the events which Dio- 
dorus connects with the departure of 
Moses and his nation from Egypt, 
from which no authority differs any 
thing worth noticing, are separated 
eight years, and include between them 
that of the exode, resulting from the 
very letter of the inspired records. 
They are, moreover, stated independ- 
ently of the narrative of Diodorus, am 
how much more independently of the 
sacred record. And although the old- 
est existing authority is not, like the 
Pentateuch, a contemporary one, but 
twelve hundred years later than the 
events it chronicles, it is evident that 
the epochs are derive? from sources 
which never contempiated a vindica- 
tion or an illustration of the Hebrew 
annals. 

It is, besides, a circumstance equally 
interesting and important, that the 
proof rests on an imperishable sculp- 
tured record of the same age with the 
Septuagint translation of the Penta- 
teuch, and nearly a century older than 
the celebrated Egyptian tablet of Ro- 
setta. We fear not to insist, that, as- 
cending to the commonest laws of evi- 
dence, the conclusion is irresistible that 
Moses, Cadmus, and Danaus, led their 
followers from Egypt at the same time ; 
and that the date of it was but a few 
years removed from the year 1500 
before the Christian era, according to 
the express statement and tenor of the 
sacred writings. 

It may not be out of place to ob- 
serve, that the etymons of the names of 
the three leaders mentioned are well 
worthy of notice. The Jewish leader 
was called Moses, because drawn out 
of the water by Pharaoh’s daughter 
(Exod. ii. 10); the Argive leader, Da- 
naus, from the drying up of the Red 
Sea; and the Theban leader, Cadmus, 
in consequence of his arrival from the 
east, and introduction of the oriental 
letters and mysteries into Greece. The 
names of all these are hence equally 
consistent with the events. 

Indeed, the parallel between the his- 
tories and epochs of the arrival, resi- 
dence, and departure of the Hebrew 
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and Greek sojourners in Egypt, is, in 
many respects, so close, we might be 
almost tempted to infer that the history 
of the latter was borrowed from that of 
the former. The stems of both races 
—Abraham and Inachus—were con- 
temporary; so were Jacob and Io, to 
whose time the respective arrivals are 
referred ; as well as Moses, Danaus, 
and Cadmus, under whom the depar- 
tures took place. History is, how- 
ever, conclusive for the Gentile state- 
ment, however mixed with fable, being 
an original one; but, were it a mere 
corruption of the sacred, we should 
still possess in it an original and far- 
descended testimony to the historical 
as well as chronological accuracy of 
the prototype: and the results of our 
international view of the question would 
be equally conclusive and irresistible. 
We might here indulge in interesting 
reflections on this remarkable com- 
munity or circumstances connected 
with the origin of the Hebrew nation, 
and of their earliest Gentile successors 
(including the descendants of Phenix 
and Cilix, as well as of Cadmus and 
Danaus; and we may, probably, add 
those of Cecrops and Belus, whose de- 
partures for Greece and Babylonia are 
dated a few years earlier), in the reli- 
gion and literature of revelation; on 
the facts of the progenitors of the first 
descendants of Japhet, who dwelt in 
the tents of Shem (Gen. ix. 27), and 
of the adopted seed of Abraham, coming 
out of the same country from whence 
Israel was called (Ilosea, xi. 1, Mat- 
thew, ii. 15), and at the same time, as 
well as on the same occasion. We 
fiud the early histories of both races 
have descended to us through their 
proper channels— that of temporal 
Israel in the language of the Old Test- 
ament, and that of representative Israel 
in the language, although not in the 
text, of the New. The ordering of 
events to bring about the purposes of 
Divine Providence are inscrutable : the 
hint may, we are persuaded, be im- 
proved upon. 

Do the words of Hosea, “ When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, 
and called my son out of Egypt,” 
reflect back on the progenitors of the 
adopted seed, as well as to those of 
the natural, as they ultimately refer to 
Him who died for both? 

IV. Having determined the syn- 
chronous history and chronology of the 
offspring, let us now refer to the records 
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of the exhausted parent state, which 
was brought to so deplorable a con- 
dition as to be, in the judgment of 
Pharaoh’s frightened counsellors, al- 
ready ‘‘ destroyed” (Exod. x. 7) by 
the dreadful preparative events of the 
deliverance ; what, then, must have 
been the state of the country, when 
suddenly deprived of probably one- 
half the population, and an immense 
proportion of its military force ? 

This being a subject which has been 
discussed ad nauseam a thousand times 
over, and, with hardly an exception, 
left where it originally stood, we should 
not venture on a new edition, did we 
not believe that similar causes to those 
which have for so long a period ob- 
scured the connected history of the 
Jewish and Gentile colonists—the want 
of condensation and combination of 
the evidence—have here contributed to 
leave a clear portion of history in dark- 
ness and doubt; and that, if the mo- 
numental discoveries of our times have 
not elicited any immediate record of 
an epoch so replete with misfortunes 
and disgrace, they have provided us 
with indirect and incidental data al- 
most to superfluity, for the final de- 
cision of the question in connexion 
with the Egyptian records. 

The end of such discoveries being 
the elucidation, and not the manufac- 
ture of history, we shall, according to 
custom, begin with the long-doubted 
but now vindicated historian Manetho, 
who is always consistent with the re- 
stored contemporary records, when 
consistent.with himself. According to 
this writer, as appears from a com- 
parison of the fragments of his chro- 
nicle preserved by Josephus and Afri- 
canus respectively, Lower Egypt was 
inhabited by several pastoral tribes 
from the east; first, as conquerors and 
tyrants during a period of 260 years, 
and then, partly as tributaries and 
partly as slaves, for 251 years longer— 
in all, 511 years; ending, as already 
mentioned, at the commencement of 
the celebrated eighteenth dynasty of 
Diospolites, whose first sovereign, 
Amosis, or Tethmosis, forced the shep- 
herds, to the number of 240,000, to 
evacuate, by capitulation, their fortified 
district of Avaris (the site of the Goshen 
of the Pentateuch), in which they had 
been blockaded by his father, the last 
prince of the seventeenth native dynasty. 
The fugitives directed their course to Ju- 
dea, and there settled, and built the city 
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of Jerusalem. This national version 
gives the credit of the expulsion to the 
successor of the unfortunate monarch 
immediately concerned in it. It suffi- 
ciently agrees with the Hebrew account 
to identify the events, yet sufficiently 
differs to shew that both are inde- 
pendent statements. 

The most prosperous period of Egyp- 
tian history follows, under the monarchs 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dy- 
nasties of Diospolites. The former 
lasted 393 years, and, with the rise of 
the next Manetho connects the emi- 
gration of the Danaide under Armais, 
brother to the conqueror Ramesses 
Sethos, who (i. e. Armais and Rames- 
ses) are stated to have been the Danaus 
and Aigyptus of the Greeks. The 
latter are thus removed four centuries 
below the true time of their departure 
with the rest of the shepherds, under 
Moses, Cadmus, Pheenix, and Cilix, 
we may fairly suppose, for the purpose 
of connecting these heroes, and the 
Greek name of the country, with the 
most glorious epoch of its history (with 
which they have nothing in common, 
either in name or circumstance), by 
way of flattery to King Ptolemy, the 
patron of the historian. This has been 
one great source of confusion to both 
sacred and Egyptian history; the early 
Christian fathers having almost uni- 
formly inferred, that if Danaus emi- 
grated 400 years after the departure of 
the Jews, Inachus, who founded the 
kingdom of Argos 400 years before the 
arrival of his descendant Danaus, was, 
of necessity, the contemporary of 
Moses ; and hence the protracted dates 
of the exodus adopted by Theophilus, 
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Tatian, Africanus, and nearly all the 
early fathers. 

Another source of confusion is, that 
Manetho has chronicled an irruption 
of the Jews into Egypt in the reign of 
Amenophis, the third prince of the 
nineteenth dynasty, after the express 
interval of 518 years from the first 
departure, and 125 years from the 
date to which he refers the departure 
of the Danaide, as above; and a se- 
cond forcible departure, after a short 
residence of thirteen years, under a 
leader called Osarsiph by the Egyp- 
tians, and by the Jews, Moses, who is 
not named in the Egyptian version of 
the exode. The history has been trans- 
cribed by the historian Cheremon, with 
the difference that the Jews had for 
their leaders, Peteseph and Tisithes, 
whom they called Joseph and Moses. 
These names may be also recognised 
in those of Petesucus, and Tithoes, who, 
according to Pliny (xxxvi. 13), built 
the labyrinth in the Heracliatic or Ar- 
sinoite Nome, the modern Fayoom, 
3600 years before the writer’s time ; and 
the former in that of Pharaoh Petis- 
sonius, the contemporary of Moses, ac- 
cording to the traditions of Malala and 
Cedrenus. 

Had not Manetho and Cheremon 
coupled the name of Moses with the 
other variations, Osarsiph, &c., it is 
unlikely that any subsequent writer 
would have thought of confounding this 
Jewish irruption and temporary abode 
(which has no parallel in sacred history, 
either as to date or event, but in the de- 
feat and pursuit of Zerah, the Ethiop- 
ian, by Asa, king of Judah,* as was 
long ago stated by Sir Isaac Newton) 


* The sum of the narrations of Manetho and Cheremon is, that the slaves who 


had, in consequence of a pestilential disease, been condemned to work in the quar- 
ries on the east bank of the Nile, revolted, under a priest of Osiris, named Osarsiph, 
and formed an alliance with the shepherds of Jerusalem, who had been driven out 
of Egypt by Amosis ; that the former, being pursued by Amenophis TV. to 
Avaris or Pelusium, were there joined by their Jewish allies; and that, on this 
junction, King Amenophis retreated with his army into Ethiopia, where he remained 
thirteen years, leaving Egypt to the ravages of the rebels and invaders during that 
interval, at the expiration of which he returned and expelled them. Osarsiph, the 
leader of the rebels, goes over to their allies, who name him Moses. 

In the advance of Amenophis against the rebels and their allies, have we not the 
advance of Zerah (probably the title Se-ra, ‘‘ son of the sun,” assumed by all the 
kings of Egypt on their monuments), the Ethiopian, against Judea; and, in his 
repulse, and retreat into Ethiopia, the defeat of Zerah by the host of King Asa, and 
his consequent retreat, as recorded in 2d Chronicles, xiv. 9 seqg.? The ravages com- 
mitted by the invaders, the destruction of cities and villages, &c., are nearly similar 
in the Egyptian and Jewish accounts. The events are very nearly synchronous ; 
and there is no contradiction in regard to the duration of the war, which is not stated 
in sacred history, although the thirteen years of Manetho are probably an exag- 
geration, 
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with the events of the bondage and 
exode, with which they have no charac- 
ter in common. Be it also noted, that 
no method of computing the dynasties 
will raise the accession of the Ameno- 
phis, to whose reign the event is re- 
ferred, higher than the middle of the 
thirteenth century before the Christian 
era. 

In fact, it was not till modern times 
that this improvement upon Manetho’s 
inadvertent transposition of the name 
of the Jewish legislator was thought of. 
Archbishop Ussher was, we believe, the 
first. Finding, however, the time of the 
Amenophis, to whose reign the event is 
referred, to be above a century too re- 
cent for his theory, he made no scrupie 
to transfer the narrative to that of Ame- 
nophis, the last king of the eighteenth 
dynasty; and this historical dislocation 
has been literally adopted by M. Cham- 
pollion, and many of his disciples, 
Other writers, profiting by this exam- 
ple, have fixed upon other princes of 
the same name ; and every Amenophis 
has accordingly, in turn, had the credit 
of being the Pharaoh under whom the 
Israelites departed.* 

The ancients, however, were more 
disposed to take history as they found 
it. Accordingly, the Egyptian annalist, 
Ptolemy of Mendes, Josephus, and all 
the Christian chronographers before 
Eusebius, literally adopted the first 
and only legitimate statement of Ma- 
netho. Eusebius and Syncellus, on 
the other hand, created an Egyptian 
history for themselves; and, without 
any alleged or supposed authority, re- 
ject every national statement, referring 
the departure of the Jews to the middle 
period of the eighteenth dynasty, when 
the monarchy was in a state of un- 
varying prosperity and vigour, accord- 
ing to the accidental results of their 
respective systems of the biblical com- 
putation of time: while the fluctuating 
state of opinion on Egyptian chronology 
causes modern views on the question 
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to be wholly unsettled, and equally 
dependent on accidental results. 

Our readers will perceive, that, in 
reference to the Egyptian versions of 
the events relating to the residence and 
departures of the Jews, we have dis- 
tinguished the first, which was adopted 
by all those writers who had the ori- 
ginal work of Manetho before them, as 
alone applicable to the age of the 
exode, on that writer’s own shewing. 
Let us now turn to the monuments of 
that line of prosperous monarchs which 
the historian interposes between the 
first and second departures of the 
Israelites. 

Now, hieroglyphic discoveries have 
restored to us, not only contemporary 
catalogues of these reigns, but con- 
temporary documents of every one of 
them, which determine, beyond con- 
troversy, that this was the great age of 
Egyptian art, empire, and conquest; 
and during which those gigantic re- 
mains that still adorn the banks of 
the Nile were, with few exceptions, 
erected. They determine, that the 
civil and military energy of the nation 
arose into sudden vigour nearly at 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; and continued to augment, 
with little or no intermission, until 
nearly the close of the period in ques- 
tion, when the culminating epoch ar- 
rived, and an almost immediate decline 
ensued : a decline which the historical 
record appropriately connects with a 
general revolt of the labourers in the 
quarries,t in reference to the second 
irruption.of the Jews. 

But let us take a brief review of the 
actual monumental results of this pe- 
riod. Of the reigns of Amos, the 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty, and 
his six immediate predecessors,} only 
a few isolated hieroglyphic tablets have 
been discovered. In that of his im- 
mediate successor, the first Amenoph, 
these become very numerous, and mark 
that prince as an object of great vener- 








* Joseph., contra Apion, lib. i. c. 26. 


t Dr. Pritchard has, for example, fixed on the first Amenophis of Manetho’s 
eighteenth dynasty ; Mr. Sharpe, whom we have already quoted in a note, on the 
second ; Ussher and Champollion, as above, on the third ;—whereas, if the second 
account of Manetho refers to the exode, it was undoubtedly the fourth prince of this 
name, the third reign of the nineteenth dynasty, who perished in the Red Sea. 


? 


t Under Osirtesen I., the seventh predecessor of Amos, according to the hiero- 


glyphic succession, the first referable monumental remains appear; and it is a 


remarkable fact that these are numerous and important. 


There is no room to doubt 


that the progress of Egyptian sculpture was suspended during the administration of 
Joseph, and that the arts did not fully recover themselves until the age of the 


Thothmoses. 
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ation to his subjects. Some extensive 
sculptures of this reign have been dis- 
covered in tombs. With the three first 
Thothmoses, who came next in suc- 
cession, the great monuments of the 
dynasty begin; and they become mag- 
nificent and numerous under the third 
of these princes. His successors, Ame- 
noph IL, and Thothmos IV., have also 
left important remains ; and those of 
Amenoph ITI. are almost innumerable. 
His successor, whose monumental name 
is not fully agreed on, has left im- 
portant sculptures. The short reign of 
Ramses I., few; that of his son, the 
first Osiree, many monuments; and the 
remains of his successor, Ramses II., 
known as Amon-me-Ramses the Great 
(the Ramesses-mi-Amun of Manetho), 
are found in every part of Egypt and 
Nubia. Pthamenoph, Osiree I1., and 
Ramerri, have left some sculptured 
memorials; and those of Ramses IIT. 
(the first or second prince of Manetho’s 
nineteenth dynasty, being the Sethosis 
of that historian, and the Sesoosis, or 
Sesostris, of the Greeks) evince him to 
have been an extensive cultivator of 
the arts of peace, as well as a con- 
queror. Ofhis seven immediate suc- 
cessors there are magnificent tombs, 
but no great original above-ground edi- 
fices after Ramses III. The triumphal 
sculptures, inscriptions, and lists of 
prisoners taken by those princes, from 
Thothmos III. to Ramses III., assure 
us that they were, with few exceptions, 
a line of conquerors, both in Asia and 
Africa; of which an approximate idea 
may be formed, by reference to the 
plate entitled “ Geog raphia Hierogly- 
phica,” in vol. ii. pt. ii. of the Royal 
Society of Literature’s Transactions. 

If this general outline be correct, 
and we believe it cannot be impugned, 
it must be evident to every reader that 
Egypt had sustained no such calamities 
as those inseparable from the departure 
of the Jewish and Grecian sojouruers ; 
at least, between the reigns of the first 
Amenoph and the third Ramses. Every 
reflecting student of the monuments 
must at once admit that such is wholly, 
absolutely, impossible. It will hence 
follow, that these calamities occurred 
either before Amenoph I., with Mane- 
tho’s first account, or after Ramses III., 
provided his second statement can be 
applied to the sojournment and exode 
of the Jews. 

Chronology, however, forbids the 
latter, as we have seen, and as is vir- 
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tually admitted by its advocates ; who 
have, without exception, transposed 
the events to one or other of the Ame- 
nophs who preceded Ramses III. We 
are, therefore, thrown back upon the 
first epoch —that of the accession of 
Amosis, the founder of the eighteenth 
dynasty . From thence, until the acces- 
sion of the Thothmoses, under whom 
the first important monuments of this 
line appear, nearly a century had 
elapsed ; and this afforded ample time 
for the nation to recover its strength 
after the depopulating events attendant 
on the exode, according to the elastic 
principles of population in restoring 
itself after great calamities. All is 
consistent; and there is not another 
point in the monumental history of 
Egypt to which the grand egress of 
nations can be referred, except that 
identical one which is determined by 
Manetho’s original statement. 

When Eusebius, Syncellus, Ussher, 
and other chronologists, who lived be- 
fore the nineteenth century, rejected 
this statement, and were content to 
half-depopulate Egypt in the midst of 
a period which Manetho had assured 
them was one of unexampled prosperity 
and power, they had not before their 
eyes the speaking contemporary wit- 
nesses which we now possess. Mane- 
tho might have been mistaken as well 
as themselves; and this was some ex- 
cuse, though a poor one, for departing 
from original and national authority. 

What, then, can be the defence of 
the depopulators of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, whose zeal, industry, and inge- 
nuity, have given us those imperish- 
able witnesses which are decisive of 
the question? Mr. Wilkinson, for ex- 
ample, sends away half of the inha- 
bitants of Egypt in the reign of that 
conqueror and patron of the arts and 
sciences, Thothmos III., on the sup- 
posed authority of Josephus, who has 
never, on any occasion, brought the 
events of the exode below the time of 
Amos: while Signor Rosellini takes a 
like freedom with the subjects of the 
mighty Ramses II., whose unequalled 
magnificence and power may be best 
seen in the splendid plates of that an- 
tiquary. We might thus cite a whole 
squadron of writers before the tribunal 
of common sense and of truth; but 
that the blunders of these leaders should 
be echoed by their disciples, and co- 
pied by their reviewers, will excite no 
astonishment. With such theories to 
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obscure the atmosphere of the learned 
world, we can only say, that the slow 
growth of results in this new field of 
inquiry is but what might be expected. 

We have thus far treated of what 
may be termed the negative evidence 
of the monuments, which, if it does 
not acquaint us with the precise point 
of the national records to which the 
departure of the foreign tribes belongs, 
tells us, in very clear terms, the portion 
of them with which this event has no 
connexion ; thereby forcing us into the 
extended arms of history, of which the 
right may be well said to point to the 
accession of Amos, and the left to the 
middle period of the nineteenth dynasty. 
It remains to notice the incidental evi- 
dence of the same class, of which Sig. 
Rosellini’s celebrated representation 
(Mon. Civ., pl. xlix.) of “ Jews making 
bricks,” from the tomb of a superin- 
tendent of the public works, at Thebes, 
of the reign of the third Thothmos, 
furnishes us with a most important 
and interesting example, and the only 
immediate connexion between the mo- 
numental and Jewish history of the 
first ages which is supposed yet to 
have been discovered. 

The representation appears so clear, 
that, had it been discovered on the 
site of the land of Goshen rather than 
at Thebes, we could hardly entertain a 
doubt but that the bondsmen and task- 
masters of the Pentateuch were before 
our eyes; and although encumbered 
with the difficulty of being removed 
three hundred miles southwards of, and 
of bearing date one hundred and fifty 
years later than our wishes, we are far 
from being disposed to reject its evi- 
dence ; and hope to prove it to be a 
desiderated record, of the highest his- 
torical and chronological importance, 
in support of the views which have 
heen forced on us by the preceding 
examination. 

We shall, therefore, at once admit, 
that this representation could not have 
been conceived before the epoch of the 
Jewish bondage; and hence, that it is 
either a contemporary or a subsequent 
record in connexion with that event. 
If the former, it is fatal to Manetho’s 
first determination of the times of the 
bondage and exode; while, in either 
case, it is fatal to the second which has 
been deduced from his writings — the 
death of Thothmos IIT. (the Thmosis 
of the eighteenth dynasty), to whose 

reign the representation belongs, being 
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removed four hundred years from that 
of Amenoph of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, according to the canon of reigns 
and years preserved by Josephus: 
whereas the full period of the servi- 
tude, admitting its highest possible 
commencement from the death of Levi, 
does not ascend more than a hundred 
and twenty-eight years above the date 
of the departure. We thus obtain, at 
least, one decided monumental result 
in agreement with the fact already no- 
ticed, that no chronological ingenuity 
can raise the time of the Amenophis in 
question to the last-mentioned epoch, 
nor yet within a century of it; so that 
the inquiry becomes at once relieved 
of a chronological excrescence, founded 
on a very obvious oversight of the 
Egyptian annalist, on the coinciding 
evidence of chronology and the monu- 
ments. 

That the representation in question 
is a contemporary one, has been rather 
hastily admitted by Signor Rosellini 
and his followers, doubtless because 
this is necessary to that scholar’s pre- 
adopted system; and we doubt not 
that the acute, and generally accurate 
Mr. Wilkinson views it as a trium- 
phant confirmation of his reference of 
the exode to the time of the third 
Thothmos. Rosellini, be it remarked, 
has enlarged the synchronical capacity 
of the eighteenth dynasty, by adopting 
a mistake of the fathers, Theophilus 
and Clemens, who applied the whole 
four hundred and thirty years of the 
sojournment of Abraham's posterity, 
which separated the covenant and the 
law (Gen. xv. 13; Exod. xii. 40, 41), 
to the residence of Jacob’s descendants 
in Egypt, in opposition to Exod. vi. 
16, 18, 20; vil. 7; Galat. iii. 17; 
and the express testimony of Josephus. 
By this process the period of bondage 
is augmented two hundred and fifteen 
years, or from 128 to 343, which will in- 
clude both the reigns of Thothmos IIT., 
to which the representation belongs, and 
of the great Ramses, to which Signor 
Rosellini has referred the departure ; 
the deaths of these princes being sepa- 
rated by two hundred and fourteen 
years in the canon of Manetho. 

The difficulty inseparable from the 
distance of the representation from 
the settlement of Jacob’s family, who 
are expressly stated to have continued 
within the limits of their original settle- 
ment of Goshen until the moment of 

their departure (Gen. xlvii. 6, 11; 
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Exod. viii. 22; ix. 4, 26; x. 23; 
xii. 37), this writer endeavours to ex- 
plain by inferring a wider distribution 
of the Jewish bondsmen, from the 
statement in Exod. v. 12, that “ the 
people were scattered abroad through- 
out all the land of Egypt to gather 
stubble instead of straw ;” or by the 
supposition that the representation re- 
lates to the office of the functionary 
in whose tomb it, is found, as super- 
intendent of the public works of the 
kingdom. The scattering of the Is- 
raelites in search of straw can, how- 
ever, be only understood relatively, 
and in too limited a geographical as 
well as chronological sense, to be in 
the least available towards accounting 
for Jews being in slavery at three hun- 
dred miles’ distance from the land of 
Goshen; while the other supposition 
is a mere subterfuge. 

Were our object to rid ourselves of 
embarrassments, we might in the same 
way contend, that the name of Thoth- 
mos III. may have been inscribed in a 
tomb of a much more remote epoch 
by his functionary, who adopted it for 
himself; no custom being more com- 
mon among the Egyptians than the 
adoption of former tombs, by the mon- 
archs as well as their subjects. And 
this supposition might fairly allow the 
one in question to be of the time of 
Amos, or even earlier, in agreement 
with Manetho’s reference of the exode, 
and thereby effectually prove its date 
to be no fundamental obstacle to our 
general inferences. 

We have, however, no embarrass- 
ments to contend with, and no need 
for conjecture, if we adhere to the 
terms of the history; as it has been 
our object, in every case, todo. The 
enslaved Israelites were located in the 
district originally granted to them, 
until the night of their final departure 
from its chief city, Ramesses, as will 
be evident from a comparison of the 
last cited texts with Exod. xii. 30, 37, 
42; while if any remained behind, 
either through obstinacy or want of 
faith in the divine mission of Moses 
(and it is impossible to doubt that 
there were many such in a whole na- 
tion, as in the subsequent case of the 
departure from Babylon), it likewise 
cannot be questioned that these were 
continued in bondage, and transplanted 
from the rebellious and evacuated terri- 
tory: nor that they and their descend- 
ants would be retained in rigid slavery. 
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It appears from Diodorus (1. i.), that, 
down to the time of the nineteenth dy- 
nasty, foreign slaves were exclusively 
employed in the great works of the 
Pharaohs, and that on every temple 
raised by Sesostris was an inscription 
to that effect. 


Ovdess syxwels tis aT peor énxs: 
**Nemo indigenarum huc impendit 
laborem.” 


Well, therefore, may there have been 
Jewish bondsmen employed in brick- 
making at Thebes, in the reign of 
Thothmos III., one hundred and fifty 
years after the departure of their nation, 
and even till the general revolt and re- 
treat of the slaves already alluded to; 
while it is perfectly clear, that if we 
adinit, contrary to the express tenor of 
sacred history, and the divine purpose of 
simultaneous deliverance, that any such 
were in slavery as far south as Thebes at 
the time of the general departure from 
Goshen, there was neither time nor 
possibility for their arrival at Ramesses 
during the short interval occupied by 
the negociations of their leader with 
Pharaoh, whose determination to op- 
pose the deliverance continued until 
the very night of its occurrence (Exod. 
xi. 10; xil. 29-31). 

It follows, we apprehend, to demon- 
stration, that the existence of this im- 
portant representation, of the reign of 
Thothmos III., at Thebes, while it 
completely excludes the depressed and 
supposititious epochs of the departure 
of the Jews from the national history 
of Egypt, harmonises as completely 
with Manetho’s original epoch (to 
which it is certainly posterior, if we 
adhere to the Mosaic narrative) ; the 
only other alternative which the ex- 
cluding character of the monuments of 
the eighteenth dynasty has left us. 

The synchronism between the epochs 


of the Exodus and of the eighteenth 


dynasty, which Josephus and all the 
early Christian writers derived from 
the national history of Egypt, being 
thus completely borne out by the con- 
temporary monumental remains of that 
dynasty, it follows that the chronology 
of Egyptian history no longer tluctuates, 
and that its epochs, as determined by 
the above-mentioned writers, become 
liable to the same correction with their 
synchronous epochs of biblical history. 
If, therefore, the principles of that di- 
vinely inspired history irrefragably fix 
the epoch of the departure of the foreign 
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nations from Egypt, in agreement 
with the independent evidence of the 
Greek historians and inscriptions, to 
the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury before the Christian era; at the 
same point of time the great eighteenth 
Diospolitan dynasty most certainly ori- 
ginated. The reign of Thothmos IIL., 
named Me-ra, will then correspond to 
the middle of the thirteenth century 
B.c.; precisely where Herodotus and 
Theon have placed Meris, or Meno- 
phres, the Greek names of that mon- 
arch. So the nineteenth dynasty will 
originate at the commencement of the 
eleventh century, to which Herodotus 
and Diodorus have referred the great 
Sesostris, or Sesoosis. The twentieth, 
or the last Diospolitan dynasty, will 
terminate with the Ethiopian conquest 
and establishment of the twenty-fifth 
dynasty in the seventh century ; and this 
will involve the necessity of the twenty- 
first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and 
twenty-fourth dynasties, composed of 
natives of Lower Egypt, which extend 
to the same period, being contempo- 
rary with the nineteenth and twentieth 
dynasties of Diospolitans, in corre- 
spondence with the testimony of Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus that the two kings, 
Anysis and Bocchoris, were conquered 
by Sabbacon the Ethiopian: Bocchoris 
being of the twenty-fourth dynasty, and 
Anysis, undoubtedly, of the twentieth 
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and last Diospolitan; of which the 
names do not appear in the fragments 
of Manetho’s chronicle, while the con- 
nected monumental lists of succession 
terminate with the nineteenth dynasty.* 
The sum of the years of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties, is 
757; and, ascending from the Ethiopian 
conquest B.c. 730, this will conduct us 
to the year B.c. 1487 for the Egyptian 
date of the general departure of the 
shepherds: that is, seven years below 
the Cadmian, four below the Mosaic, 
and one year above the Argive era of 
the same event, as stated above.t 

If the foregoing arguments be valid, 
it will follow, that the immediate pre- 
decessor of Amos was the king who 
perished in the Red Sea, respecting 
whom there are some variations in the 
history, because the eighteenth dynasty 
succeeded to the power of several pre- 
ceding families. 

Iu Manetho’s Diospolitan fragments 
preserved by Josephus, the father and 
predecessor of Amos is called Mis- 
phragmuthosis, who was probably the 
last prince of the seventeenth legiti- 
mate dynasty. In his account of the 
Memphite kings, preserved by Afri- 
canus, the last prince, before this line 
was succeeded by the Diospolitan, is 
Mentesuphis, who is named Achescus 
Ocaras in the Theban list of Erato- 
sthenes, and Ouchoreus in the outline 


* The Theban Necropolis has given us the tombs of the last four kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, all those of the nineteenth, and several more, which, doubtless, 


belong to the blank twentieth dynasty of Manetho. 


But no tomb is found which can 


be referred to any prince of the twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, or twenty - 


fourth families of Lower Egypt, of whom Manetho has left most of the names 


: good 


evidence that these never succeeded the former on the throne of Thebes. 

+ By way of contrast to this harmony, let us state the inevitable results to those 
theorists who would adopt Manetho’s accouut of the second departure of the Jews, 
in reference to the exode (without falsifying that historian), and, consequently, 
make all the latter dynasties to have ruled in succession : 


- 1870, eighteenth dynasty. 
1477, nineteenth dy nasty. 


. Departure of the Shepherds. 
- Departure of the Danaide. 


1352, an. 1, Amenophis1V. Arrival of the Jews. 


1339, an. 14, ejusdem 


-. Departure of the Jews. 





Apart from the chronological absurdities of this statement, let it be noted, that Manetho 
expressly acquaints us that the Jews who arrived and departed in the reign of 
Amenophis LV. were the descendants of those who were expelled by Amosis, after 
a residence of several centuries in Egypt; thus leaving no question that the depar- 
ture of the Israelites is included in his account of the general expulsion of the 
shepherds, and proving that his only mistake is in the transposition of the name of 
their leader. If from these raised dates we take the 383 years of the xxi. xxii. xxiii. 
and xxiv. collateral dynasties, we obtain the true Egyptian date, s.c. 1487, for the 
general departure of the shepherds, including that of the Jews and Greeks, as 
shove: B. C. 1094 for the xix. dynasty, and fictitious egress of the Danaide ; B.c. 
969 for the ist of Amexophis IV., and the second arrival of the Jews; and s.c. 
956 for their departure, which is not far removed from the date of Asa’s return from 
the pursuit of Zerah, the Ethiopian, b,c. 942. 
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of Diodorus from the same source. 
His monumental name is Hakor, as 
appears from the incorporated hiero- 
glyphic tables published in vol. ii. 
* ii. of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature ; and inscriptions 
of this reign are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis. 

Now we learn, from Lysimachus 
and Apion (as quoted by Josephus), 
and from Tacitus, that the name of the 
king who expelled the Jews was Boc- 
choris ; which, without the Egyptian 
particle, becomes Occhoris, as the 
Acoris of the twenty-ninth dynasty. 
So B’ousiris and Osiris are agreed to 
be the same name. Let us remark 
that Apion, the opponent of Josephus, 
was so well satisfied that Bocchoris 
was the king under whom the Jews 
departed, that he would appear thence 
to have deduced his argument for low- 
ering the date of the exode to the 
eighth century before the Christian era, 
when a king of the same name appears 
in Manetho’s twenty-fourth dynasty, as 
above. Lysimachus, however, raised 
the Bocchoris in question to the seven- 
teenth century B.c. 

It follows, that in Ocaras, Ouchoreus, 
Hakor, and Bocchoris, we have the 
name of the same prince ; and we may 
perhaps also include that of Lachares, 
who appears in the twelfth dynasty of 
Diospolitans, and Concharis, who ter- 
minates the sixteenth dynasty of Tanites 
(according to Syncellus and the Chro- 
nicon Vetus), both of which imme- 
diately preceded the eighteenth: this 
being an epoch marked by Egyptian 
history as one of the highest political 
convulsion, in which the claims of 
the fortunate line of Amos were the 
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most successful. Now, Manetho ac- 
quaints us, that the labyrinth in the 
Arsinoite Nome was built in the reign 
of Lachares; and we have already 
seen, that the authorities of Pliny attri- 
buted it to Petesucus or Tithoes, who 
are (as above) the Peteseph and Tisithes, 
or Joseph and Moses, of Chzremon : 
so that this labyrinth may have been a 
work in which the enslaved Jews were 
employed. It is certain, that its situa- 
tion agrees to admiration. We have 
here correspondences of name, time, 
and events, which, in connexion with 
the former results of the present in- 
quiry, really seem to leave nothing 
more to be desired, in the way of evi- 
dence, on a question which is equally 
important to the theologist and the 
historian. 

We shall not tire the patience of 
our readers by pursuing this interesting 
inquiry further at present, satisfied they 
will agree, that every proposition an- 
nounced at the commencement of this 
article has been clearly and demon- 
strably realised ; and that we have eli- 
cited enough to enable every intelligent 
mind to pursue and improve on the 
questions treated of, with advantage to 
itself and to the cause of truth. Our 
materials are, nevertheless, far from 
the point of exhaustion, and we shall 
probably again recur to the subject, 
in connexion with the mythological ca- 
lendar, and astronomical tables and 
sculptures, which, we apprehend, will 
be found to fix the chronological rela- 
tions of the Egyptian dynasties, with 
little less certainty than those of the 
dynasties of modern Europe, are fixed 
by contemporary history. 

LLERMOGENES. 


M‘NAMARA RUSSEL’S LARK IN THE BIGHT OF BENIN. 


BY CORNELIUS 0’ DONOGHUE, LATE ENSIGN ROYAL IRISH. 


‘* It was said that a sprite, 
In the dead of the night, 
Cried ‘ Bo!’ to the leading goose, sir.”— Grornce Hancen. 


Dear Yorke,— Many years ago I 
had the honour and pleasure of num- 
bering among my friends a man whose 
name, even at this distant moment, 
has a talismanic effect upon my old 
heart and thin blood; and makes the 
one leap back nearly half a century to 
the days of boyhood’s glee, and the 
other quicken my pulse, till it throbs 


again at the recollection of him who 
was foremost in frolic, first in danger, 
and last at the bottle, of almost any 
man, afloat or on shore, that it has 
been my fortune to meet while rolling 
round this terrestrial orb of ours, during 
a life of [-don’t-choose-to- mention - 
how-many lustres. M‘Namara Russel, 
though dead these twenty years, is still 
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remembered among the admirals of 
the British navy; but I knew him at 
nearly the commencement of his naval 
career, when he trod the deck as mid- 
shipman of the Tigris frigate ; and the 
friendship that began then continued 
till he could tread plank no more — 
till he struck his colours to the grim 
tax-gatherer, Death, and was laid up 
in heart of oak to await the last whistle, 
when, once more, M‘Namara Russel 
will jump upon deck. The very last 
time I dined with him ¢éte-d-téte — 
poor fellow ! ’twas not a month before 
he died -- he put me in mind of some 
of our early pranks together; and, after 
having finished a couple of bottles of 
south- side Madeira, he threw off the 
following sketch, which, as nearly as I 
can recollect it, I now send you in his 
own words. 
Yours ever, 


C. O'D. 


People are very much addicted, in 
the present day, to bespatter young 
naval heroes with pity, just as if they 
were tenfold more unfortunate than 
other folks’ children; but for my own 
particular part, my dear O’ Donoghue, 
I must say that, were my career to 
commence again, and I could choose 
my cruising-ground, I would cry, 
“ Tfurrah for the blue jacket!” and 
pitch long togs to old Nick. You 
know that my old father, of Kilbally- 
halter, in Ireland, was ambitious of 
having one of his numerous budding 
offspring entered into the priesthood ; 
and that I was the hopeful lad who 
was eventually to wear a scarlet hat 
and flamingo-legged stockings, cardinal 
fashion, through the instrumentality of 
the St. Omer Jesuits. But a puritan- 
ical phiz and a shorn crown, to say 
nothing of the strictness observed by 
the black rogues over the uninitiated 
sinners in the cloisters, were by no 
means after my own heart; so I soon 
balked my father’s intention, by shew- 
ing St. Omer’s a clean pair of heels 
one clear frosty night, abjured the 
pope, the devil, and the pretender, in 
good set terms, and three years after- 
wards had no reason for grieving over 
the loss sustained by the followers of 
old Ignatius Loyola, when I found 
myself a strapping reefer, pipe-claying 
my weekly accounts, on board the 
Tigris. Ay, and were I to be so 
placed again, again would I follow 
my course on the deep, and see won- 
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derful things upon the great waters, in 
spite of pity or sea-sickness; for in 
those days [ could turn my hand, or 
my intellect, to the current matters of 
my profession, quite as well as any of 
my neighbours; and being gifted by 
nature with an easy though enter- 
prising disposition, an ostrich-like sto- 
mach, a quick sight and brawny 
shoulders, a love of fun and whole- 
some disregard of consequences (na- 
tural, I believe, to all the sons of 
Erin’s isle), | weathered upon my duty 
without discredit, my leisure without 
care, my liquor without quarrelling ; 
and cared no more for to-morrow than 
to-morrow cared for me. Our work, 
at times, might have been hard, to be 
sure; but then, the pleasure of com- 
mand! Talk of deight! Who was 
ever so happy as a midshipman when 
finding himself, for the first time, in 
charge of a frigate’s deck? By George! 
I then thought myself a finer fellow 
than any man in the cabinet, and in 
an infinitely more responsible position 
than the chancellor of the exchequer 
himself. 

We were fortunate in our skipper ; 
still more so in his prime-minister, 
old Joe Berril, the first-lieutenant. A 
taut hand was Joe —knew his busi- 
ness, and did it well; ay, and piqued 
himself upon making others do it, as 
an occasional mast-heading in my own 
person gave me full reason to know. 
I forget what sort of a fellow the 
second-lieutenant was, for he was only 
a short time with us; but the third, 
Bobby Hacket by name, was modelled 
upon the first— a good officer, but 
fidgetty ; rather more apt to blame 
than to praise; and, in times of great 
responsibility, unfortunately wanting 
in that confidence in himself which in- 
variably infuses confidence into others. 
Bobby was a bit of a tartar, too—even 
more so than Joe; rather through fear 
lest blame should be attached to him- 
self, than on any fixed principles of 
discipline, that [ could ever discover. 
With these officers I got on very well; 
but my great stand-by--my Fidus 
Achates, | may say — was one Rode- 
rick O'Donnel, who joined the frigate 


on the West India station: and [ 
will tell you how. 
One morning we were lying in 


Basseterre Roads, off St. Kitt’s, where 
we had been for a couple of days land- 
ing stores, which we had brought down 
from Barbadoes, and were again all 
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a-tanto, ready for sea, when a shore- 
boat came alongside, and through the 
gangway-port appeared a strapping 
fellow, in a midshipman’s uniform, 
about one-and-twenty years old, and 
of prodigious build. He stepped up to 
Joe Berril, to whom I happened to be 
making some report concerning the du- 
ties of the ship at the time—so I heard 
and saw what passed—-and, touching 
his hat, announced himself as Mr. 
Roderick O’Donnel, just arrived in a 
schooner from Jamaica, and ordered 
by the admiral of the station to join 
the Tigris. We had seen the faéry 
craft by which he came dancing across 
our forefoot, in the moonlight of the 
preceding evening, with her long taper- 
ing masts switching like whips, and 
her snow-white canvass, like a swan’s 
breast, distended before the breeze, but 
little thinking she contained in her 
cockleshell hull so bulky a freight as 
our new messmate. 

But though a stranger to most of the 
ship’s company, it did not seem that 
he was entirely unknown to the first- 
lieutenant, who scanned him well over 
with his keen eye, as if there was 
something below the surface to be de- 
tected by a close observer, however fair 
the exterior might shew, and that that 
something was not altogether to his 
liking; for, instead of welcoming him 
on board in the customary manner of 
most officers, he only gave utterance 
to a prolonged “ He—em—em! Mr. 
O’Donnel ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered O'Donnel, 
presenting his orders. 

“ Hem—em! late ofthe Castilian— 
eh?” 

* Yes, sir, I have just left her in 
Kingston harbour.” 

* Ay—he—em !—ha—lI have heard 
of you, sir.” 

“ Well, sir, I am glad of that,” re- 
turned the new-comer with a smile, as 
if he was overjoyed at his superior 
officer’s knowledge. 

“ Hlem—ha! don’t be too sure of 
that, neither !” 

“« Nothing bad, I hope, sir?” 

* Harkee, Mr. O'Donnel!” said 
Berril, looking as grim as the Jupiter’s 
figure-head, “ this | know of you,—in 
blue water you are as good a seaman 
as the best,—in harbour your jokes are 
of the broadest,—and on shore you are 
apter to hold a devil's jubilee than at- 
tend your legitimate devotions. Now, 
mark me! [ give you fair warning ; 
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and if you try any of your slippery 
hitches with me, [’ll bring you up with 
around turn. You will find, to your 
cost, that [ am a different hand from 
old Growdy, of the Eolus, whom you 
sent on a fool’s errand through Gos- 
port in search ofa sweetheart ; and not 
quite so soft as the fat purser you 
mounted on the kicking pony, at 
Kingston races, in Jamaica, last year. 
So, look out, sir!” 

“Good gracious, sir!’ exclaimed 
O’Donnel, looking quite shocked, and 
as innocent as baby-linen ; “ my good- 
ness, sir! those were mere boy’s tricks, 
and happened so long ago that I was 
in hopes they had been forgotten en- 
tirely. You will allow, sir, that it is a 
hard case, a man’s having lived to re- 
pent his folly, and still get no credit 
for even good intentions, when, on my 
conscience! his intentions have ever 
been of the best to get credit wherever 
he goes.” 

“ Well, Mr. O’Donnel,” returned 
Berril, “« you clearly perceive that we 
understand each other. With your 
credit I have nothing to do,—-that rests 
between your tailor and your con- 
science; neither do I mean to trouble 
myself about the lay of your inten- 
tions; but before we have been long 
together your actions will tell what 
course you mean to keep.” 

“ Really, Mr. Berril,” replied 
O'Donnel, with the gravest possible 
face, and most respectful demeanour, 
“ T am very sorry that what was done 
merely as a thoughtless boy should at- 
tach a character to me as a man, which 
would materially interfere with my 
future prospects of promotion in the 
service. I have been a passed mid- 
shipman these three years: I am in- 
formed that I nearly head the admiral’s 
list; and, even if all this was not suf- 
ficient to keep me quiet, you, Mr. 
Berril, whose character is well known, 
are the last person on whom I should 
think of playing tricks, under any cir- 
cumstances. I am not quite so. silly 
as that, neither, sir.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the first 
lieutenant ; “ now we start fair, and [ 
hope we shall be mutually satisfied.” 

“ Thank you, sir; [ shall recollect,” 
returned our new hand. ‘ But please, 
sir, may I get my chest hoisted in from 
the boat alongside?” 

* Certainly,” answered Bertil 
“ Waist there! whip on the main- 
yard! Is it heavy, Mr. O'Donnel ?” 
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“ Very, sir.” 

“ Then clap on a double purchase, 
and hand up a pair of butt-slings,” 
cried Joe to the boatswain’s mate in 
the waist. “ But 1 have something 
else to attend to now; so you had 
better see to getting it over the side 
yourself, Mr. O’Donnel.” 

“ Very well, sir,” answered the tall 
reformed reefer, and proceeded to get 
his traps on board. Accordingly, a 
double-purchase tackle and guy were 
made ready from the larboard main- 
yard-arm ; the falls overhauled ; the 
rope leading from the block aloft down 
to the main bitts manned; a pair of 
butt-slings, strong enough to have held 
up the cupola of St. Paul’s, hooked to 
the lower tackle-block ; and all was 
ready for hoisting in a weight of ten 
tons, if required ; when O’Donnel 
once more intimated to Berril that the 
chest was heavy. 

“Then clap on the whole of the 
after-guard ; but don’t carry away the 
bitts and main-yard,” answered Joseph, 
smiling,— yet little thinking of what 
was to follow. 

About a dozen stout fellows, in ad- 
dition to those who were already there, 
laid on the slack of the fall, to run up 
the chest when the signal should be 
given; and the boatswain’s mate, a 
hard-a-weather old cock with a face like 
a piece of unbarked fir, and a back like 
a table, who never was known to laugh 
in his life but once, and then, nearly 
half-seas over, he alarmed the whole 
of his watch by the extraordinary roar 
of his merriment, stuck himselfin the 
gangway, to superintend the operation, 
and fend off the chest from the ship’s 
side; while O'Donnel edged away to- 
wards the main hatchway. Berril, at 
this instant, shifted his position to the 
foot of the mizen-mast, turned his nose 
upwards towards the main-top-mast 
cross-trees, though he was wide awake 
to every thing passing on deck; for 
Joseph could keep one eye on the man 
at the wheel while t’other was watching 
the weather-leach of the main-royal. 
The men swore he often saw what was 
doing at the jib-boom end through 
both the courses. I was standing at 
his elbow; the afterguard were in a 
line aft, ready to start away with the 
rope in their hands, only waiting for 
the boatswain’s-mate’s whistle; and 
our new member ofthe cockpit, with as 
grave a face as ever judge wore under 
the black-cap — one foot on the comb- 
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ings of the hatchway—was imploring 
all hands to take tender care of his 
valuable goods and chattels. 

“ All ready in the boat?” 

* All ready, sir.” 

“ Ready with fall?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

We fully expected to see a chest as 
big as a jolly-boat coming gradually 
over the top of the hammock-nettings. 

“* Hoist away !” 

So they did with a will. Aft started 
all hands, stretched along the fall, with 
an exertion of main strength sufficient 
to have hove out the lower masts ofa 
first-rate, and rattled aloft like a shot-— 
a blue pasteboard bandbox! The con- 
sequence of expending so much force 
upon naught may be easily conceived ; 
tliere was nothing to counteract their 
vigorous pull ; and, with the exception 
of two or three at the extreme end of 
the fall, who carried it clean away to 
the tafferil, over they all rolled on the 
deck like a row of children’s card- 
houses,—changing, in a twinkling, the 
strict decorum of his majesty’s frigate 
Tigris’s quarter-deck into a regular 
Bartlemy fair hoorroosh. In the mean 
time, up flew the unfortunate band- 
box higher into the firmament than 
its maker had ever contemplated, till 
the tackle was chock-a-block ; there the 
jerk casting it clear of the slings, it 
whirled upwards and backwards in an 
indescribable flourish, nearly as high as 
the topsail-yard ; then, getting a send 
from the mizen-top gallant-braces, down 
it came on the deck, and at the same 
instant down dived our new midship- 
man through the hatchway. 

“ Hai—golly ! massa! him bery fine 
jump, I tink!” screamed one of the 
negroes from the boat. 

“What the d—1 thingumbob have 
you slung instead of the chest, you old 
hedge-and-ditch lubber ?” cried Joseph 
to the boatswain’s mate. 

“ That's all as I sees in the boat, 
sir,” answered old hard-a-weather. 

** No chest?” 

“ Nothing so big as a ’bacco-box, 
sir, barring the two niggers.” 

“ Done from the starting-post, by 
!” said Joe, putting his hands in 
the side pockets of his round jacket, 
and walking aft to hide his vexation at 
being so easily humbugged by the only 
man he had ever, perhaps, in his life 
warned against trying to circumvent 
him, and that, too, in the face of the 
ship’s company. : 
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No doubt at first he swore vengeance 
against the author of this ridiculous 
scene; but Berril was not the man to 
hatch a spite against any body ; his 
wrath was soon blown over. He had 
sense enough, as well as good-nature, 
to be one of the first to laugh, particu- 
larly as he had almost dared O’Don- 
nel to work to windward of him if he 
could. Then, too, the next time 
O'Donnel presented himself on the 
quarter-deck, he treated his officer with 
such perfect respect, did his duty so 
well and so cheerfully, never for an 
instant presumed on having been prac- 
tically witty at his expense, that he 
was soon as great a favourite with the 
first-lieutenant as with the other officers 
of the ship. 

Rory O'Donnel and your humble 
servant soon became sworn cronies ; 
he was only an enemy to oppression 
and himself. Ile was a tremendously 
powerful fellow, which enabled him to 
uphold the cause of the youngsters of 
the birth against the oldsters with con- 
siderable success. He soon established 
his supremacy in the cockpit; and our 
little community flourished amazingly 
under his dict: torship, considering the 
precious life we had of it. Twelve or 
fourteen of us crammed away below 
water-mark, in a hole scarce big enough 
to hold us all; perspiration running 
from us by the quart; water so stale, 
that it almost spoiled the rum when 
manufactured into grog ; biscuit which 
often walked about the table, se ipso, 
by its own unaided efforts; and junk 
salter than saltpetre,—we did not mind 
its being nearly as brown and hard as a 
piece of mahogany, for our teeth were 
young and sound; with no light but 
from the yellow flare ofa purser’s glim, 
and no air but what wandered many 
feet down to us through a windsail. 
But the evenings were delicious, and 
the nights on deck were beyond every 
thing delightful. We run through the 
Gulf Stream, skirted the Floridas, and, 
stretching across the outer edge of the 
north-east trade latitudes, made our way 
to Gibraltar; from thence we ran 
down to Madeira; and from this beau- 
tiful island we were despatched to the 
southward, along the coast of Africa, 
—what an infernal coast that is!—to 
look afier a vessel with a good deal of 
bullion on board, which was said to 
have struck on a reef in the Bight of 
Benin, and sunk. We had a pleasant 
run from Funchal to the line. Your 
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trade-wind navigation is choice work ; 
your doldrums between the trades from 
6° to 10° N. for as many degrees S. 
are detestable. The N.E. trade first 
flutters, flaps out your light duck aloft, 
and expires; the ship loses steerage 
way; the sea becomes like a looking- 
glass ; Jack shark pokes his shovel nose 
up under your counter, flirts with a 
four-pound piece of pork, scratches his 
whiskers against the hook-chain, and 
toddles offafter his little pilots, to your 
great disgust; the main clue garnets 
are manned, up go the lower corners of 
your main course ; and if brother Jona- 
than is in company, he calculates ’tis a 
tarnation sight too considerable wear 
and tear of canvass carrying on in a 
dead calm, and so furls every thing 
low and aloft. Then comes a plump 
of rain you can’t tell where the mischief 
from ; up gets the sea in a twinkling ; 
it blows like fury for fifty seconds, and 
there you are again, smoking hot, with 
your jib-boom pointing towards the 
place whence you came, and, conse- 
quently, the captain looking out of his 
cabin windows in the direction you 
wish to go: this is pleasant. 

I don’t at this distance of time re- 
member any thing of consequence oc- 
curring during this part of our yoyase, 
except a gale of wind off Cape Lopez ; 
when a Yorkshire landsman, being 
asked by one of the marines, who had 
slept, | believe, through the first part 
of the gale, what was going wrong, re- 
plied, “ O knaw, not mooch the matter ; 
only the ma’asts be a coomin oot, and 
the riggin’s a al of a poozle.” 

A day or two afterwards, having 
found out whereabouts our sunken 
vessel lay, Hacket, the third lieutenant 
—the second and the master being 
both on the doctor’s list—was sent in 
the cutter, with O’Donnel and myself, 
to see what could be done towards 
weighing her, or, if that was imprac- 
ticable, fishing up some of the bars of 
gold. After a hard day’s work, we 
pulled in shore to peep about us, and 
perhaps pick up a trifle for the mess ; 
the skipper having given Hacket per- 
mission to remain on shore, even after 
dark, or all night, if he pleased, pro- 
vided matters were favourable. We 
landed ona fine smooth sandy beach, 
the ground rising gradually from it to 
a sort of sea-bank, beyond which the 
country seemed to be flat, with occa- 
sional patches of rice-fields, studded 
with the long brown-stemmed, green- 
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topped cocoa-trees, and plots of bam- 
boo thickets. Having reconnoitred a 
little, we beached the boat; and soon 
after were accosted by some of the 
natives—not niggers exactly, but good- 
looking, straight-nosed black fellows, 
who came up to us in that free-and- 
easy style, so congenial to Jack’s social 
notions, which gave us every reason to 
suppose that they were highly delighted 
with our society. Of course, we were 
immediately on the most friendly terms; 
and as one old blade had somewhere 
or other picked up a smattering of 
English— probably from the slavers, 
who then carried on a wholesale trade 
with the West Indies—we got on fa- 
mously with our new allies; particu- 
larly as they brought us a quantity of 
fruit and a couple of goats. Our men, 
laying aside their pistols and cutlasses, 
fell to dancing with the black damsels, 
who capered, flung, and jigged, as 
merrily as if they had graduated at the 
back of Portsmouth Point; while their 
countrymen, nowise jealous of the at- 
tentions paid by the blue-jackets to 
their living property, looked on with 
grave joy at the fun. In the midst of 
this queer ball, one old lady took it 
into her head to cast the eyes of 
affection upon me; and as she seemed 
to be a topping sort of person amongst 
them, however I might have been co- 
vetous of the love of a younger belle, 
the superior rank she evidently held 
with the heathens compensated for 
other matters. She was a princess, 
that was clear, though a black one; 
and as real princesses don’t run foul 
of reefers on all tacks, I rejoiced in 
the honour of being noticed by so great 
a personage. Now, my princess was a 
lady of a good comely figure, rather 
plump, perhaps, with not a bad face 
of the sort, though the sort was not of 
the handsomest, and, when illuminated 
by a pair of dark eyes, had a good deal 
of dignity about it. She wore nothing 
on her head ; but round her shoulders, 
across her bosom, and down nearly to 
her knees, she was swathed in a whitey- 
brownish cotton cloth, edged with scar- 
let binding, while yellow silken trousers 
of extreme width enveloped her legs to 
her ancles, which, as did her arms, bore 
heavy silver bangles. This, I presume, 
was a sort of court-dress, and mighty 
fine it certainly looked. Instead of 
being on foot, after the vulgar manner 
of her female compatriots, she vestrode, 
man-fashion, a tight little gray pony, 
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of good shape and breed, which she 
managed with admirable dexterity ; 
and was closely attended by a strap- 

ing wench, mounted on a boney brown 
es who might have been an aide-de- 
camp, or orderly-in-waiting upon the 
loving Amazonian princess. The pro- 
gress of our intimacy made rapid way, 
though I could not comprehend a word 
of her chatter ; till at last the interpreter, 
who seemed her chief male adherent, 
gave me to understand that the subject- 
matter of her lingo was an invitation to 
accompany her to her mansion, only a 
few hundred yards from our landing- 
place, and be made much of. I was 
a good deal tired, more fit for a sound 
sleep than any thing else ; but, indulg- 
ing a laudable thirst for information, 
I acceded to the proposal instanter. 
Having stipulated for 2 companion in 
the person of my friend, Rory O’Don- 
nel, I requested Bobby’s permission 
to be absent for a couple of hours. 
Hacket hemm’d, haw’d, and hesitated ; 
but at length allowed us to go—warn- 
ing us, however, not to be long away, 
as he intended pulling off to the ship 
when the moon should be up ; for it 
was now growing dusk. I made no 
bones about mounting en croupe be- 
hind my old girl, and Rory was accom- 
modated something in the same way 
with the hinder half of the brown horse, 
belonging, as we judged, to the one of 
her suite and sex I have mentioned. 
Away we trotted, the old interpreter 
telling me all the while he was run- 
ning alongside of us how fortunate I 
was to be loved by such a missis, and 
perhaps I should.be married to her 
when we got to the house. Here was 
an adventure for a boy of sixteen! 
such a thing could only have happened 
to a midshipman. 

In about a quarter of an hour we 
hove to at the door of a snug mud- 
cabin, sheltered under some fine over- 
hanging trees, which was the residence 
of my sable Dulcinea. Rory and I 
jumped to the ground, unshipped our 
mistresses from their saddles, such as 
they were, and soon brought ourselves 
to an anchor inside, fully determined 
to be married as much as our friends 
pleased during our leave from Hacket, 
provided we got something to eat first. 
This being clearly explained through 
the interpreter, it was cordially ac- 
ceded to, and all hands set to work 
for a jollification ; while.we did mighty 
grand, gave ourselves the airs of regular 
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built bashaws, and received the adora- 
tions of our wives that were to be—for 
Rory, too, was to be spliced with his 
horsewoman, the A.D.C., not a bad- 
looking damsel neither—as if we were 
quite accustomed to be considered 
lords of the land. We soon had a 
spread that few reefers would despise 
—bananas, roasted yams, boiled rice 
in a pilau, with a fowl stowed full of 
cloves aud onions (uncommonly nice), 
and a goat’s after parts cut up into 
junks, and burned nearly to a cinder. 
But toddy was the cream of the jest. 
It is the fermented milk of the cocoa- 
nut, or rather, I believe, the juice or 
sap from the tree, oozing from an inci- 
sion made in an upper branch, which, 
being allowed to stand, ferments, and 
becomes as strong as geneva. We ate 
a jolly supper, without being pestered 
with knives or forks, and took more 
than one swig of this liquor. Hard 
work and hot weather, wound up with 
such potent stuff as the toddy, played 
old gooseberry with our senses. We 
were soon as drunk as a lord-provost, 
primed for matrimony in any shape, 
colour, or quantity ; and utterly inde- 
pendent of Hacket, the boat, the cap- 
tain, or the frigate. Rory sung the 
heathens an Irish song, and, I believe, 
danced a jig; my old girl struck up 
a stave—I sung too; so did the inter- 
preter—-we all sung, in short—there 
was a regular sheavo; and I do posi- 
tively think we were both married, 
according to their unhallowed notions 
in those matters—though not exactly 
sure, for I have no distinct recollection, 
neither had O'Donnel, of what took 
place near the close of the entertain- 
ment, beyond my trying to knock the 
old servant on the head for interpret- 
ing, as I thought, wrong, and embracing 
something black—all afterwards was 
oblivion for that mght. 

I awoke next morning at daybreak, 
with a burning throat and splitting 
headach ; my hands were as hot and 
dry as red cinders; little funny things 
were dancing up and down before my 
eyes ; and J would have given half my 
worldly effects for a draught of cold 
spring water. But where | had got to 
puzzled me amazingly. I was extended 
on rice-straw, ina mud hut about six 
feet long by four feet wide, with all 
my clothes on except my jacket; 
which, however, was replaced by a 
whitey-brown thick cotton cloth, edged 
with scarlet binding, in a villanous 
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state of unwashitiveness. A hole in 
the wall, doing duty for a window, 
admitted daylight. Up I jumped, 
and, through this aperture, saw the 
gray pony, alongside Rory’s brown 
charger, grazing within ten yards of 
my sty. The whole of the last night’s 
adventure tlashed on my mind. Where 
was O'Donnel ! where were our wives, 
in esse or posse? where was Bobby 
Hacket? where was the boat? where 
was the frigate ? and where, oh! where 
should I be, if she were gone? Left 
behind, to console myself in the ve- 
nerable charms of an old black she- 
devil, determined to marry me in spite 
of myself. It was necessary to recon- 
noitre previous to breaking ground, 
for fear of running foul of her. I 
opened the door very gently, and dis- 
covered that I had been put to sleep 
in a sort of out-building —an excre- 
scence, as it were, from the main one, 
sticking out from a corner like the 
quarter-gallery of a first-rate, and hav- 
ing no communication with the exterior 
except through the apartment where 
we had been feasting. As gingerly as 
if I had been treading on egg-shells 
did I enter this. There lay my brother 
of the cockpit fast asleep on the mud 
floor, with his head supported by a 
huge pumpkin, and his right hand and 
arm by half the goat we had failed to 
devour. Next him lay the interpreter, 
sound as a ground-tier butt; and next 
to him again were a couple of women, 
one being Rory’s “Cynthia of the 
minute,” ina similar state of happy obli- 
vion to this world’s cares and sorrows, 
by no means violently incommoded with 
a superabundance of bed furniture, nor 
yet oppressed with too much upper 
gear, but clothed with all the simpli- 
city of Venus herself, when she arose 
from old father Ocean’s realms, ere she 
had been attired by her handmaidens 
the Graces; only these dark houris 
did not look exactly as if they had 
very lately been intimate with Nep- 
tune’s element. A noise, like the 
grunting of a hog, attracted my atten- 
tion from these sable charmers to a 
mat curtain in a corner of this dormi- 
tory. I lifted it gently: there reclined 
at her ease my own particular beauty ; 
there she reposed al fresco, no longer 
tricked out with the trappings of her 
rank, but arrayed in her own unadorned 
loveliness alone, redolent of cocoa-nut 
oil, and snoring as if for a wager. 
Though L could not but greatly admire 
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the excess of affection which, bubbling 
up in her feminine bosom, had induced 
her to envelope me in an article that 
most ladies think indispensable to 
themselves, yet something strongly ap- 
proaching to disgust rendered me less 
grateful for the kindness than perhaps 
was Christianlike ; and, hoping that 
Hacket and the boat might be still lin- 
gering on the shore, I determined to 
have a run, at any rate, for my liberty 
and celibacy. I cautiously opened the 
door. But poor Rory was not thus to 
be left to his fate and mate, without 
some effort to save him; and the diffi- 
culty was to awake him without dis- 
turbing the black people, as he lay 
next the wall—they being between 
him and the door. 

“ Rory! Rory! Rory O'Donnel !” 
Alas! he had been too long in blue 
water to be disturbed in his snooze by 
any noise at all. A touch, however, 
will rouse a seaman, though he sleeps 
through the row of an action or a hur- 
ricane. I looked about, and found a 
stick long enough to reach across the 
sable population ; with which I gave 
him a judicious tickle on the lower 
jaw, under his whiskers, just sufficient 
to awake him without a flurry. He 
turned his head sharp round, and 
opened his eyes. I clapped my finger 
to my nose, and pointed to the door. 
Hie understood me in a twinkling, and 
tried to rise; but when he had so far 
elevated himself as to sit up, he could 
get no further towards placing himself 
on his legs. 

“Come, saw blocks, will you !” 
said I, in a whisper. “ Be alive, or 
these niggers will bring us up with a 
round turn, whether or no Tom Collins.” 

“ There’s a half-inch line here made 
fast to my thigh; t’other end is belayed 
to that fair virgin’s wrist, and this old 
sinner is lying just in the bight,” said 
Rory. 

“ Unbend it, can’t ye?” 

“ Not I! the end is jammed like 
Jackson, in a regular bowline-knot, 
without an inch to work upon. Lend 
us your knife.” 

“| haven’t got one.” 

* And why haven't you? Well, 
this is precious nice! I can’t break 
bulk without rousing out the old inter- 
rupter athaw’t my hawse. By the 
piper that played before Moses! if it 
was the last dollar I had to jingle, I 
would give it with my blessing to any 
one who would oblige me by knocking 
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his brains out ; and, even then, I could 
not top my boom without taking this 
young black ’un in tow. I wish to 
Heavens I was at home in Galway !” 

I could not help laughing at Rory’s 
wish. 

“ Confound you!” said he, louder 
than was prudent; “ here I am, hard 
up in aclinch, without a knife to cut the 
seizings, while you stand grinning there 
doing nothing at all.” Here his eye 
glanced round the apartment. ‘ Stop, 
old fellow—I beg your pardon—there 
is something like the handle of an axe 
peeping from under yonder jiggamaree 
contrivance of a seat.” 

I looked, and soon brought to view 
an axe, or rather a tomahawk, which I 
very gingerly handed to my friend ; 
who said, “* That’s your sort, Mac—an 
elegant bauble, by the powers! Now 
side out for a bend, blackey, my boy, 
and mind I don’t chop your starboard 
fin off.” 

In less than half a minute, Rory had 
emancipated himself from his bonds 
by means of the implement I had 
given him; then he gathered himself 
up, and was striding across their bo- 
dies, when the interpreter opened his 
eyes. ' Rory’s leg was instantly in his 
grasp. 

“‘ Gorrabow murrabow !” shouted he 
in his lingo, which we could not com- 
prehend. 

“ Let go my leg, you old fool! or 
I'll shake you to oakum,” cried 
O'Donnel. 

“ Split his skull with the tomahawk, 
man, or we shall have every mother’s 
son of them about our ears in a crack,” 
cried I. 

“Clap a stopper on your jaw, you 
nigger, or d— me if I don’t!” swore 
Rory, lifting up his weapon. 

The interpreter relaxed his hold ; 
but in an instant up jumped the female 
heathens from the ground, yelling blue 
murder; and out poked the grizzled 
head of their mistress from behind the 
mat curtain in the corner. 

“We must run, Mac, like fun,” said 
Rory, as we bolted. 

**T mean to ride,” cried I; and, 
catching the gray pony by the nose, I 
jumped on his back, twisted my fingers 
firmly in his mane, and exercised the 
stick with which I had roused Rory on 
his hide. 

“ A capital plan,” said O'Donnel, 
seizing the gray’s brown companion, 
and, throwing his huge limbs across 
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him, still flourishing his axe. He was 
in an instant fully equipped for flight. 
A few hearty thwacks put our steeds on 
their mettle just as the black fellows 
began to turn out of their houses in 
pursuit. 

“ Crack on all sail, Mac!” cried 
Rory to me. “ Steer due west, for 
yonder cocoa-tree; then luff a little, to 
weather the corner of the bamboo 
thicket. I logged the bearings and 
distances yesterday ; and we ought to 
find the cutter about two points on the 
larboard bow. Crack on, my hearty! 
lll keep in your wake.” *There is a 
vulgar prejudice against a sailor's seat 
on horseback, and a vile prejudice it 
is, devoid of the slightest shade of rea- 
son, untenable in argument, and dia- 
metrically opposed to fact. Is it more 
difficult to sit on a horse topping a 
flight of rails in full swing, and shove 
his nose port or starboard with the 
reins, than to cross the studding-sail 
boom-iron at the end of a topsail- yard 
in a gale of wind, when one instant 
you may fancy yourself almost touch- 
ing the summit of a sea in the weather 
roll, and the next canted aloft to the 
extremity of an arch over the centre of 
the ship in the lee lurch? and on this 
preity perch there is no guiding your 
steed with the reins—no; but there isa 
weather ear-ring to haul out, inner and 
outer turns to be taken, and every 
thing to be made taut as a bar, and 
fast as the church; while at the same 
time it blows so hard, you think there 
is a fresh hand at the bellows every two 
minutes. I want to see some crack 
cross-country rider sitting out a gale of 
wind upon the weather-end ofa fore- 
topsail yard; ’twould puzzle him, me- 
thinks. Had any one seen Rory and 
myself streaming away without the ad- 
ventitious aid of saddle or bridle, and 
our nags going an eighteen-knot pace, 
we should have been pronounced top- 
ping equestrians; and I swear we 
learned to ride chiefly at sea. 

Keeping the course which O’Donnel 
had pointed out, we soon cleared the 
edge of the bamboo jungle, and bore 
up for the beach, where we arrived 
just in time to be too late. 
sur’ came tumbling in from the south- 
west, through which the half-dozen 
stout fellows who composed the cutter’s 
crew had succeeded in forcing her, 
when we hove in sight over the rising 
ground, which I have before mentioned 
as forming a sort of sea~-embankment. 


An awful 





We hailed them as we galloped down 
to the water’s edge; and Hacket or- 
dered the men to lie on their oars, 
keeping the boat a half pistol-shot 
distance beyond the outer break of the 
surf. Standing up in the stern sheets, 
he addressed us,— 

* So, young gentlemen, here you are 
at last; and pray what has kept you 
all this time? You have contrived to 
get yourselves into a precious mess; 
ay, and me too.” 

*“ For Heaven’s sake, sir, take us on 
board !” cried I, leaping from my 
panting steed. 

«¢ Oh, do, sir!” cried O’Donnel, dis- 
mounting from his; “ the niggers are 
giving chase: we are only hull down 
from them now; and the rascals will 
make Mungo Park of us in the turning 
of a handspike, if they catch us.” 

“ Serve you right, too, Mr. O’Don- 
nel, for disobeying my orders. You 
have broken your leave, and may now 
get on board the frigate the best way 
you can, for me; and when you do get 
there, I’ll sheet you both home for this 
prank,” said Bobby. 

“ Do any thing but leave us behind, 
sir,” said 1; “ any thing rather than 
leave us here to be butchered.” 

“* Butchered! ay, both married and 
butchered, by Saint Peter!” cried 
Rory. 

* Butcher you! who is going to 
butcher you?” asked the lieutenant; 
* you were all on very friendly terms 
with the natives last night, when you 
started.” 

* Yes, sir, yes; but they are all on 
t’other tack this morning,” I answered. 
*¢ Pray take us on board, sir.”’ 

“I will do no such thing, Mr. 
Russel,” returned Bobby ; who would 
have seen us married, or any thing 
else, indeed, rather than run the risk of 
getting himself into a scrape. * It is 
impossible to pull back through this 
surf now; it would hazard the loss of 
the boat and the lives of the men. Be- 
sides, here it is coming on to blow; 
the ship has been signaling us to re- 
turn these two hours. I sent two par- 
ties out to look for you, but to no pur- 
pose ; and I have waited a deuced 
sight too long already.” 

This was all true; the volume of 
water rolling in from seaward in each 
wave was increasing every moment, and 
the surf was becoming more boiling, 
while the low moaning sound the ocean 
gives on the shore previous to much 
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wind indicated a gale: we perceived, 
too, that the frigate in the offing had sent 
down her royal and top-gallant masts, 
and close reefed her topsails, as if ap- 
prehensive of severe weather ; she then 
had a weft at her fore-mast head for 
our return ; and we knew that Hacket 
was right as to the danger of the boat, 
if he should attempt to recross the surf. 
However, we again implored him to 
take us on board, and this most lustily, 
as a black head or two appeared over 
the rising ground above the beach, then 
a few more; and in a second after a 
whole crowd of natives rushed towards 
us, all of them having their thick 
quilted cotton bornoos on—as the 
sword-proof gabardine they wear is 
called —evidently bent on mishief, 
brandishing their spears, and led on 
by the old interpreter. They flung 
their arms about their heads like black 
ambulatory windmills, and yelled like 
so many devils keeping jubilee. Our 
lives seemed not worth two minutes’ 
purchase,—for these fellows have no 
trifling accuracy of aim. 

“ You can both swim like ducks; 
strike into the surf like men,” cried 
Hacket. 

“ All is up with us, Rory, if we 
don’t take to the soil,” said I. 

“ We would be agreeable society for 
the sharks, Mac; we saw more than 
one black fin last night.” 

“ Our wives, Rory !” 

“ Not a word about the pig, my 
hearty! only, if Jack Sprat nibbles 
your toes, write to us; here goes !” 

There were scores of sharks about, 
and we knew it; but better to run the 
risk of being gobbled up in a trice, 
or even losing a leg, or so, than to en- 
counter the tender mercies of the 
heathens. We took to the water; in 
time we did so,—for, as I dived through 
the outer break of the surf, a spear 
whizzed past my ear, within a couple 
of inches of spoiling me in toto. Better 
even that, thought I, than the black wife. 
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We rose to the surface together, 
within two oars’ length of the boat, 
and struck out manfully for our lives. 
Whirr! came another assagaye cutting 
into the water between us; and bang! 
went a musket shot. In another mi- 
nute we were hawled over the cutter’s 
gunwale, and in safety. Not so our 
pursuers ; for, though they scattered 
off pretty sharpish at the fire from the 
boat, four or five musket-bullets and 
a handful of swan-drop told very de- 
cently among them,—the swan-shot 
in particular, which seemed to take 
effect principally on that part of the 
interpreter where, as Hudibras, 


‘A kick hurts honour more 
Than deeper wounds received before,” 


rattling about his counter, and sending 
him over the sea-bank with an extra 
hop in his gallop. Served him right, 
too; for he led the attack, and flung 
the first spear. We arrived at the ship 
before the heart of the breeze came on; 
and I told the whole story to the cap- 
tain, who laughed at the business of the 
marriage as an excellent joke; though 
Bobby Hacket was by no means satis- 
fied that we were not regularly brought 
over the coals for what he considered a 
direct breach of duty, and contemptu- 
ous disregard of the orders he had is- 
sued. Bobby, therefore, did not deem 
it at all a ludicrous occurrence; nei- 
ther, by jingo! did Rory norI. Rory, 
to be sure, made a good yarn of it fora 
Saturday night, in the cockpit; but he 
emphatically whispered confidentially 
into my ear, “ By George! Mac,— 
tis all very fine fun talking about it 
now; but when the black vagabond 
nearly harpooned me, and I was look- 
ing out for a thumping shark to swallow 
me into the bargain, I could not help 
wishing the biggest blackguard in 
Dublin was kicking me from Ring’s 
End to Kilmainham,—ay, and back 
again.” 
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THE SONGS OF HORACE. 
DECADE THE FOURTH. 


(From the Prout Papers. —No, X XIII.) 


“* Horatii curiosa felicitas.”—Prtrron. Arsiter, cap. 118. 
« D’ un si vivace 
Splendido colorir, d’ un si fecondo 
Sublime immaginar, d’ una si ardita 
Felicita sicura 
Altro mortal non arrichi natura.” 
Assate Merasrasio, Opera, tom. xii. Firenze, 1819, 


‘« Sublime, familier, solide, enjouyé, tendre, 
Aisé, profond, naif, et fin ; 
Vive, Horace, avant tout! l'univers pour l’entendre 
Aime a redevenir Latin.’—La Morrr, Pods. Leg. 


* When Acea warred with Rome for some disputed frontier farms, 
Three Horaces gained fatherland ascendency in arms ; 
A single-handed champion now amid the lyric throng, 
Ons of the name, stands forth to claim supremacy in song.” 
Barry Cornwatt. 


When the celebrated lame poet, Paddy Kelly, had the honour of being intro- 
duced to George the Fourth, on that monarch’s Mulgravising visit to Dublin (an 
honour extended to several other distinguished natives, such as Falvey the sweep, 
Jack Lawless the orator, Daniel Donnelly the boxer, and another Danie, who 
of late years has practised a more profitable system of boxing), his majesty 
expressed himself desirous of personally witnessing an exhibition of the bard’s 
extemporaneous talent, having heard many marvellous accounts of the facility 
with which his genius was wont to vent itself in unpremeditated verse. The 
Hibernian improvvisatore forthwith launched out into a dithyramb, of which the 
burden appeared to be a panegyric on Byron and Scott, whose praises he sang 
in terms of fervid eulogy; winding up the entire by what certainly seemed to his 
illustrious auditor a somehow abrupt and startling conclusion, viz. : 
“«« *Twould take a Byron and a Scott, I tell ye, 
Rolled up in one, to make a Par O’KeE tty !” 

Doubtless, such was the honest conviction of the Irish rhapsodist ; and if so, 
he had an undeniable right to put his opinion on record, and publish it to the 
world. Are we not, every week, favoured by some hebdomadal Lonernus with 
Ais peculiar and private ideas on the sustime; of which the last new tragedy, 
or the latest volume of verse (blank or otherwise), is pronounced the finest 
model? What remedy can the public have against the practice of such impo 
sition? None whatever, until some scientific man (the Rev. Mr. Magawly, for 
instance, of the British Association) shall achieve for literature what has been 
done for the dairy, and invent a critical “ galactometer;” by which the exact 
density of milk-and-water poetry may be clearly and undeniably ascertained. At 
present, indeed, so variable seems the standard of poetical merit— so confused, 
unsettled, and contradictory the canons of criticism—that we begin to believe 
true what Edmund Burke says of Taste among the moderns :—that “ its essence 
is of too ethereal a nature for us ever to hope it will submit to bear the chains 
of definition.” 

In this vague and unsatisfactory state of things, Prout has, perhaps, adopted 
the safest course, and “chosen the better part.” He would appear to reserve 
the expression of his approval, and confine the range of his admiration within the 
happy circle of recognised, incontestible, and transcendant excellence. 

All this he has found supereminently in the canonised object of these running 
commentaries which form the current series of his “ papers.” He stands not 
alone in hailing therein Horace, prince of all lyric poets, of every age and clime. 
In so doing, he merely bows to the general verdict of mankind; which, when 
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fairly collected and oor uttered, constitutes a final and irrevocable award. 
St. Augustine applied this test to the detection of surreptitious doctrines, and the 
ascertaining of Catholic orthodoxy —“ Quod semper, quod uBiquE, guod ab 
omnibus ftraditum est.” Geometry and logarithms may admit of being demon- 
strated in the abstract nakedness of their intrinsic evidences; but in poetry, as 
in religion, the experience of every day sufficiently shews the proneness of indi- 
vidual judgment to strange and fantastic theories, which can only be rectified by 
a reference to the universal sentiment—the sensus communis of the human species. 
Prout always paid deference to time-honoured reputations. Great was, hence, 
his veneration for the “venerable Bede ;” and, notwithstanding the absence of 
all tangible evidences, most vigorously did he admire the “admirable Crichton.” 
In Arisrorce he persisted to recognise the great master-mind of metaphysics ; 
he scouted the Scandinavian mysticism of Kant<—sufficient for him was the 
cosmogony of Moses ; he laughed to utter scorn the conjectures of geology. 

This reminds us of the “astounding discovery” with which Dr. Bucktanp 
is reported to have lately electrified the Bristolians. Ephraim Jenkinson’s ghost 
must have heard with jealousy, on the banks of the Styx, the shouts of applause 
which echoed the Doctor’s assertion on the banks of the Avon, that the world 
had already lasted “ millions of years!” that a “* new version of Genesis” would 
be shortly required, since a new light ‘* had been thrown on Hebrew scholar- 
ship !’ The doctor’s declaration is very properly described as the only “ original 
fact” elicited at the meeting. What fun, to hear a mite in the cavity of a Glou- 
cester cheese gravely reasoning on the streaks (or strata) of red and yellow, and 
finally concluding, all things duly considered, that the invoice of the farmer who 
made it bears a wrong date, and that the process of fabricating the cheese in 
question must have been begun as long ago, at least, as the days of the heptarchy. 

There is often more strict logic, and more downright common sense, contained 
in a professed poet’s view of nature and her works, than in the gravest and most 
elaborate mystifications of soi-disant philosophy. We shall, therefore, hesitate 
not to place in contraposition to this Bucklandish theory the ideas of Chateau- 
briand on the subject-matter, leaving to any dispassionate thinker to say on 
which side reason and analogy preponderate. ‘“ They téll us,” quoth the noble 
author of Génie du Christianisme, whose exact words we cannot remember at 
this time of the evening, “that the earth is an old toothless hag, bearing in 
every feature the traces of caducity ; and that six thousand years are not enough to 
account for the hidden marks of age discoverable to the eyes of Science :—but has 
it never occurred to them, that, in producing this globe for the dwelling of man, 
it may have suited Providence to create all its component parts in the stage of 
full maturity, just as Adam himself was called into being at the full age of man- 
hood, without passing through the preparatory process of infancy, boyhood, or 
youth? When God planted the soil of Paradisé, think ye that the oak of a 
hundred years’ growth was wanting to shed its mighty shadow over our first 
parents ? or, are we to believe that every tree was a mere shrub, just emerging 
from the ground? Was the Lion whom Milton describes so graphically, as 


* Pawing to get free 
His hinder parts,’ 


nothing but a new-born cub? I do not believe it. I hold that the grove waved 
its majestic pines, already bearing among their topmost branches the ready-built 
nest of the rook and the young family of the dove; that the sheep browsed on 
the green sward, with her attendant lamb; and that the bold rock overhung the 
running stceam, with the mantling ivy already twining through its crevices, and 
exhibiting the marks of age on its hoary surface. Did not the Creator understand 
the effect and the beauty of what we are agreed to call the picturesque? or, in his 
Even, did He overlook the graces of landscape? What a clumsy artificer these 
men would represent their Maker to be, were we to entertain their notions of 
cosmogony! What a crude and ill-assorted planet would they describe as 
issuing from the hands of Omnipotence, so as to require the operation of time 
and the influence of chemical agents to bring it to perfection. ‘ Non! non! le 
jour méme que l’océan épandit ses premitres vagues sur nos rives, il baigna, 
n’en doutuns point, des écueils déja rongés par les flots, des greves semées de 
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débris, de coquillages, et des caps décharnés, qui soutenaient contre les eaux les 
rivages croulans de la terre; sans cette vieillesse originaire, il n’y aurait eu ni 
pompe ni majesté dans l’univers.’”"——“ The great whales” lay 

‘“* Floating many a rood” 
at the first instant of their creation, and the full-grown elephant roamed in 
the Indian forest, among gigantic trees coeval with a world of yesterday.” So 
much for Buckland. 

We feel that we have digressed from the professed object of this preamble, by 
going so far back as the hexémeron, or six days’ work of the Creator. In 
Racine’s only-begotten comedy of the Pleaders, the judge, anxious to bring an 
advocate who had indulged in a similar flight back to the stolen capon, which 
formed the matter in dispute, gently interposes by the celebrated joke, “ Passons 
au déluge.” We shall take the hint, and return to Horace. 

This decade terminates the first book of the Opes. Prout has thus furnished 
the world with a complete translation—so far—of the Sabine songster. Whether 
we shall be able to fish up any further leaves of the Horatian category from the 
old trunk is yet a riddle. Sufficient, however, has been done to place the critic 
of Watergrasshill on a level with the long-winded Jesuit, Father Sanapon, in the 































































































































































muster-roll of the poet’s commentators. 
Regent Street, 23d September. 


Watergrasshill, al solito, 

Tie life of Horace, as all the world 
knows, has been epitomised by Sue- 
ToNIUS, a Roman biographer, who (so 
far as we may judge from the portion 
of his works we possess) must have 
entertained peculiar notions as to the 
relative attraction possessed by the in- 
dividual subjects selected for his me- 
moirs, and the comparative ratio of 
interest which posterity would attach 
to their perusal. In Falstaff’s tavern- 
bill there appeared but one hap’orth of 
bread to counterbalance several dozens 
of sack ; Suetrontus furnishes us with 
a miscellaneous account of celebrated 
characters, in which the rules of pro- 
portion are just as little attended to 
—there is but one* poet to twelve 
 Cesars.” 

In this solitary life ofa single homme 
de lettres, which seems to have found 
its way, through some mistake, into 
the gorgeous circle of imperial bio- 
graphy, there is one occurrence marked 
down by the courtly chronicler with 
more than usual carefulness ; sparing 
neither circumstantial nor documentary 
detail in his anxiety to put us in full 
possession of the (to him inexplicable) 
conduct of the poet on the occasion. 

One fine evening, towards the close 
ofautumn, Flaccus was seated, al fresco, 
under the porch of his Sabine villa, his 
arms crossed on his breast in a pensive 
attitude, a tall Greek-made jar, filled 
with home-made wine, standing out 


O.IverR Yorke. 


in bold relief before him, his eye appa- 
rently intent on the long shadow pro- 
jected by the graceful amphora as it 
intercepted the rays of the setting sun. 

He was thinking of ViroGrL, who 
had just died at Napvtes, after a long 
and painful illness, and whose loss to 
literature and social companionship no 
one could appreciate more feelingly 
than Horace. They had but lately 
wept in common over “ Quinctilius ;” 
aud the same reflection which had 
dried up the tear of the mourners then 
(viz., that * there was no help for it”), 
was probably the only one that pre- 
sented itself to his mind to mitigate 
the pangs of this fresh bereavement. 
A slave was meantime seen approach- 
ing in the distant landscape, dressed 
in the peculiar costume of the tubel- 
larii, and bearing, in the dust and 
exhaustion visible throughout his per- 
son, evidence of a hurried journey 
from the metropolis. On_ reaching 
the spot where the poet sat, absorbed 
and “gazing on vacancy,” the arrival 
of one in whom he recognised a fa- 
miliar servant of Mecenas was suffi- 
cient to draw him from his reverie; 
especially when, on examining the ta- 
blets handed to him by the slave, he 
perceived on the seal that closed the 
silver thread with which the letter was 
bound up, the impression of a sphynx 
—a well-known emblem used by his 
patron. He broke the envelope at 
once, and read as follows: 


* Prout seems to think that the fragments relating to Lucan, l'erence, and Juvenal, 


are not to be ascribed to the biographer of Horace. 


question,—O, Y. 


Saumaise has not decided the 
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“ Octavius Casar, Augustus, Prince of the Senate, perpetual Consul, 
Tribune for life, to C. Macenas, Knight, Prefect of Rome, dwelling 


on the Esquiline, health. 


“ Hitherto I have been able to find time for keeping up a friendly intercourse 
by letter with my numerous correspondents myself, but the increasing press of 


business, and my growing infirmities, now put it out of my power. 
wish to entice our friend Horace from your exclusive circle. 
exchange your hospitable board for a residence at the palace here. 


as my private secretary. Farewell. 


I therefore 
Allow him to 
He is to act 


“« From Mount Palatine, the kalends of October.” * 


Mecenas had transmitted to his 
friend and guest the imperial epistle, 
without adding a single syllable of note 
or comment to what was thus briefly 
couched in the handwriting of his au- 
gust correspondent. Tlorace was at 
first at a loss to account for this de- 
ficiency, but, after a moment’s reflection, 
could not but bestow his approval on the 
delicate reserve, which left him entire 
liberty to act according to his own 
unbiassed judgment in a matter so 
wholly personal to himself. 

The slave, meantime, stood waiting 
in respectful silence ; the poet mo- 
tioned him to follow into the atrium, 
where he traced a few lines for his 
master, and despatched him back to 
Rome. That night, at supper, Me- 
cenas conveyed to Augustus the result 
of his message to the Sabine farm: it 
was a refusal to accept the offer of the 
emperor. 

The secret motives which influenced 
a determination so prompt and de- 
cisive on the poet’s part, he most pro- 
bably did not communicate to Me- 
cenas. It is likely that he adopted in 
his reply the usual plea of “ill health,” 
though his jolly, plump, and rubicund 
appearance at their next meeting, suf- 
ficiently gave the lie to any valetudi- 
narian pretences. Perhaps he put for- 
ward his predilections for a country 
life, and his fondness for rural solitude, 
of which he has so often (ironically) 
celebrated the charms: such pretext 
must have amused those who were best 
acquainted with his versatile disposi- 
tion, and knew how little the dull 
monotony of rustication was suited to 
his lively humour. 


“ Rome Tibur amem; ventosus Tibire 
Romam.”’— Ep i. 8. 12. 


Are we, then, to conjecture, that sheer 


t Ex. gr.: ‘* How are you? 





idleness dictated the refusal? Are we 
to conclude that the dolce far niente of 
a modern lazzarone had been practi- 
cally anticipated, and exemplified in 
the conduct of an ancient Roman? I 
shall have a word or two to say here- 
upon, ere a verdict is given dishonour- 
able to the character of Horace. I 
merely remark, en passant, that the 
duties of a private secretary in the pa- 
lace of Augustus were far from bearing 
any resemblance to the tedious func- 
tions imposed by the prosy and long- 
winded style of correspondence adopted 
in recent diplomacy : billets-dour of old 
were quite as short as those of Lord 
Melbourne.t There were no foolscap 
sheets of protocol nonsense interchanged 
in those days; and the secretaryship 
on Mount Palatine would have been, 
as nearly as possible, a luxurious 
sinecure. 

But may not he, as an homme de 
lettres, have looked on the mere tech- 
nical employment of “ polite letter- 
writer” as something degrading to his 
genius, and derogatory to the high as- 
pirings of intellect ; as clogging the wings 
of fancy, and impeding the lofty flights 
of lyrical enthusiasm? There may be 
something in this surmise, yet it is far 
from affording a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the matter. The case, I appre- 
hend, admits of reasoning drawn from 
analogy. Pinpar held some such 
ministerial appointment at the Sicilian 
court of Hero, yet he soared un- 
shackled into the aérial regions with 
undiminished buoyancy, fixing on the 
effulgent source of poetic inspiration 
an eagle eye that never blinked, and 
wafted on a wing that never tired. 
Old Joun Mitton was “ Latin secre- 
tary” to the copper-nosed usurper at 
Whitehall, yet what spirit like his 
could 


* Verbatim from Suetonius. See Cuvillier Fleury, R. D. Paris, 1850. 
I shall call at two. 
(Signed) 


* Metrourne.’—O, Y. 
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“ Tempt, with wandering feet, 

The dark, unfathomed, infinite abyss ; 

And through the palpable obscure find 
out 

His uncouth way? or waft his airy 
flight, 

Upborne on indefatigable wings?” 


Tasso had an epistolary engagement 
in the household of Este, at Ferrara ; 
Vipa did the duties of a Roman ca- 
nonicate, and held a Tusculan prebend 
at the hands of Leo X. Racine oc- 
cupied the post of “ historiographer” 
to the Grand Monarque ; Addison and 
Prior, Chateaubriand and Petrarch, 
have been each in his day members of 
the “ corps diplomatique,” without suf- 
fering any detriment in their imagin- 
ative and poetic faculties. But of all 
the ‘official ministrations which have 
brought literary men in contact with 
courts and sovereigns, no two more 
similar positions could be instanced 
than those relatively occupied by Vol- 
taire at Potsdam, and (had he chosen to 
accept) by Horace in the palace of Au- 
gustus. It is true, that the witty French 
infidel occasionally complained of being 
compelled to revise and retouch the 
poetic effusions of Frederick—“Je lave 
le linge sale de sa majesté ;” but it 
would appear that the Roman emperor 
had a similar mania for trying his hand 
at versification, as several hexameter 
fragments still extant seem to indicate : 
and no doubt he intended to avail him- 
self of our poet’s facility and good 
nature to introduce certain metrical 
graces into the dull routine of imperial 
correspondence. Certain it is, that 
(snuff, brandy, obscene jokes, and 
blasphemy, apart) the petits soupers of 
Potsdam might be not inaptly com- 
pared to the noctes caneque detim 
enacted of old on Mount Palatine. 

But I do not believe that the repug- 
nance of Horace to the proposed ar- 
rangement had its origin in any fear 
of stultifying his inventive powers, or 
dimming his poetic perceptions in the 
apprehended drudgery of an amanu- 
ensis. Neither, as I said before, do I 
concur in the supposition that down- 
right indolence—arrant sloth—kepthim 
in such habitual thraldom that he could 
not muster energy sufficient for under- 
taking the functions of secretary. To 
vindicate him from the charge of yield- 
ing to imbecile lethargy, of succumbing 
in utter incapability of all strenuous 
effort, need I recall the historical fact 
of bis having been selected to take 
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command of a regiment in perilous 
times, days of iron exertion ? 


* Ciim mihi pareret legio Romana tribuno,” 
Sat. i. 6, 


Need I instance the further proof of 
his business habits and worldly capa- 
city, afforded us by the well-authentic- 
ated circumstance of his having held, 
and duly discharged, the important office 
of commissioner of the public revenue 
(scriba questorius), somewhat equiva- 
lent to the attributions which, in a 
subsequent age of the world, were 
deemed the fittest to occupy the abili- 
ties of Ropert Burns, “ poet and 
exciseman”—(not to speak of one 
Wordsworth, distributor of stamps in 
Cumberland)? Need I observe, in 
corroboration of all the other evidences 
which prove his willingness to work, 
that he at one time of his life went 
through the most wearisome and la- 
borious of all the hard tasks to which 
flesh is heir—the crowning drudgery 
of all human toils—that of earning 
his bread by scribblement and verse- 
mongery ? 
« Paupertas impulit audax 
Ut versus facerem.” 


The gods, when they hate a man with 
uncommon abhorrence, are said to 
drive him to the profession of school- 
master: but a pedagogue may “ go 
further’ into the depths of misery, and 
“ fare worse,” should he be tempted to 
worry his brains (voy vow) in gathering 
intellectual samphire — 


** Dreadful trade!” 


This is the true reading of a fragment- 
ary passage from Euripides, which is 
often misquoted : 
Oray ds Aaimwy avdes reoruwmn NAKA 
Tov vouv Grae rewroy. 
Incerte Trag., publ. by Barnes. 


What our poet endured in passing 
through that expiatory stage of his 
checquered existence we can only con- 
jecture, as he barely alludes in the 
above brief terms to the period of his 
probation ; which, by the kind inter- 
ference of Providence, was probably 
abfidged. He had long since arrived 
at the enjoyment ofa moderate com- 
petence, and if he still courted the 
Muses and indulged “ in numbers,” 
it was (like Pope) 

‘* Because the numbers came.” 


Having thus fully acquitted Horace 
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of a propensity to idleness, it is time 
to state my own view of the cause 
which operated in producing the rejec- 
tion of so tempting an offer as that 
conveyed by letter to the poet, “ from 
the highest quarter,” through the instru- 
mentality of Maecenas. Fully to under- 
stand the delicacy of mind and the 
sensitive feelings of honour he evinced 
on this occasion, it is perhaps expe- 
dient to recapitulate anterior occur- 
rences. 

Horace, by the mere circumstance 
of birth, could scarcely claim admit- 
tance into what we call the middle 
class of society.* His father was a 
freedman of Pompry’s house, and, on 
his emancipation from service in that 
distinguished family, had set himself 
up in trade as a crier, or collector, at 
public auctions: a social position, need 
I add, far from equalling the splendid 
rank held in modern times by George 
Robins of Covent Garden. He was, 
however, an old man of considerable 
sagacity ; and to him, much pondering 
on the unsettled state of the political 
horizon, there appeared no reason why 
he should not look out for the chances 
of raising up his dynasty in the midst 
of the coming confusion. Wherefore, 
to the education of his only son, Flaccus 
—rather a smart boy for his age — he 
devoted all his earnings and energies, 
so as to fit him for the very highest 
functions of the state, should fortune 
turn favourable. He accordingly sent 
him to the tip-top school of the day— 
the Eton or Harrow of Rome, kept by 
one Orbilius “ for a select number of 
the young nobility and gentry.” Nor 
has Horace omitted gratefully to record 
the pains and trouble which the worthy 
principal of this academy bestowed on 
his studies ; though he jocosely applies 
to him now and then the endearing 
epithet of “ plagosus,” and is supposed 
by the German philologist, Wolff, to 
have drawn his portrait in the well- 
known lines about Death : 


“« Nec parcit imbellis juvente 
Poplitibus, timidove tergo.” 
Lib. iii. ode ii. 

Having exhausted, at the age of 
twenty, all the stock of information 
possessed by Orbilius, his excellent 
father, begrudging no expense, and 
securely calculating on a full return for 








* He was not ashamed to own it: 
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the capital invested in so hopeful a 
son, now sent him to Athens, where 
Philosophy still sauntered in the shady 
walks of Academus, and Wisdom yet 
held forth from the porch of Zeno. Here 
was congregated all the young blood 
of Rome ; the promising scions of every 
noble house were allowed to grow up 
in the genial sunshine of Greece: 
Athens was the fashionable university. 
The youthful acquajntances formed 
here by Horace were, naturally enough, 
selected from the partisans and sup- 
porters of Pompry; such as young 
Plancus, Messala, Varus, Bibulus, Ci- 
cero (son of the orator), and all that 
set. What a delightful and interesting 
picture it were to contemplate the de- 
velopement, in these ardent breasts, of 
genius, passion, patriotism, and all the 
workings of the Roman soul; to note 
the aspirings of each gallant spirit ; to 
watch the kindling of each generous 
emotion, fanned into a blaze by the 
recollections of Grecian renown and 
the memorials of bygone glory! Nor 
were it a less curious study to observe 
the contrast of Roman and Athenian 
manners in this refined and intellectual 
city, at once frivolous and profound, 
servile and enthusiastic ; the parent of 
Pericles, Phidias, and Phocion, yet 
nursing numerous and genuine speci- 
mens of the sycophant and the sophist, 
to all appearance equally indigenous 
in the soil with the hero and the sage. 
Dwelling with fondness on this young 
colony of noble students, imagination 
revels in the vision of their joyous and 
animated ° intercourse; fancy follows 
them through their pursuits of science 
or of pleasure, their reveries of Stoic 
or Epicurean philosophy— (for Paur 
had not yet astounded the Areopagus 
with the announcement of Revelation) 
—calm dreams, not unmixed with 
speculations on the symptoms of im- 
portant change, already but too mani- 
fest in the political system of the 
mother-country. Of a sudden, the 
news of Cesar’s murder in the se- 
nate-house burst on the quiet leisure 
of these pleasant hours; and, to add 
to the excitement, the arrival at Athens 
of Brutus himself, fresh glowing from 
the deed of antique stoicism, commu- 
nicated an irresistible impulse to the 
cause, and sent an electric shock through 
the veins of each young PomrPeian. 


“« Ego pauperum sanguis parentum.”— Ode ii. 20, 6, 
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Loud was the acclaim, and warm the 
welcome, with which Horace and his 
circle hailed the asserter of the rights 
and privileges of the Roman aristo- 
cracy: for this, en passant, is the true 
light in which the hero of the ides of 
March should be considered by those 
who wish to understand the actuating 
motives and political views of that pe- 
riod. An army was to be organised 
in all haste; and high must have been 
the opinion of our poet’s personal in- 
trepidity and skill, when Brutus did 
not hesitate to place him at once at 
the HEAD OF A REGIMENT: the post of 
“ military tribune” being equivalent to 
the functions of colonel in our modern 
army-lists. 

Here, then, we have the pupil of the 
* polu-flog-boyo” Orbilius, gallantly ac- 
coutered, unflinchingly erect in the van 
of a LEGION, forming one of the “staff” 
in an army of 100,000 men, who were 
soon to meet an equal number on the 
disastrous plains of Philippi. It was 
the last effort of the expiring consti- 
tution; the last bold stand made by 
the confederated nobility, the Cavaliers 
of Rome, against the odious idol of 
Democracy embodied in the Trium- 
virate. Several years subsequently, in 
a drinking-song alluding to this battle, 
he charges himself with the basest cow- 
ardice ; describing his conduct as that 
of a runaway, who flung knapsack, 
belt, and buckler, to be foremost in 
the flight when sauve gui peut was the 
cry. But we may safely look on the 
avowal as merely one of mock modesty, 
meant to be taken cum grano salis; 
especially as the bacchanalian song in 
question was addressed to one of the 
young Pompeys (Pomp. Grosph.), be- 
fore whom he would be loath to stultify 
or stigmatise himself by such a state- 
ment, if intended to be taken literally. 
We may confidently assert, in the ab- 
sence of every other testimony but his 
own, that he behaved with proper cou- 
rage on the occasion; and for this rea- 
son, viz. no one likes to joke on matters 
in which he is conscious of deficiency. 
Joe Hume, for instance, never ventures 
a witticism on the Greek loan. 

The results of the campaign are well 
known. Brutus made away with 
himself, with stoic consistency; but a 
number of his lieutenants — BrsuLus, 
his brother-in-law, Messava, PLancus, 
and many others, with 14,000 of the 
troops, capitulated, and made their 
submission to the triumvirs. A few 
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years afier, Messala fought at Actium, 
under the banner of Octavius, and is 
reported to have exclaimed in the hear- 
ing of Antony’s antagonist, “ I¢ is ever 
my destiny to bear arms at the side on 
which justice and honour are arrayed.” 
A saying equally indicative of Mes- 
saLa’s free-spoken intrepidity, and the 
tolerating high-mindedness of the em- 
peror who could listen without chiding 
or displeasure. 

Horace followed the example of 
those whom he had known at Athens 
in the intimacy of early youth, when 
attachments are strongest, and the ties 
of indissoluble friendship are most ef- 
fectually formed. But in this tacit 
adhesion to the new order of things, 
old feelings and long-cherished opin- 
ions were not readily got rid of. The 
Jacobites could not yet divest them- 
selves of a secret antipathy to the 
house of Hanover. There still existed, 
amoug most of them, a sort of sulky 
reluctance to approximate with the go- 
vernment, or accept its favour, or incur 
any obligation irreconcilable with the 
proud susceptibility of patrician inde- 
pendence. 

It becomes obvious, from this brief 
exposé, that, for Horace to accept a 
situation in the household of Augustus, 
would be tantamount’on his part to a 
complete apostasy from all his old fa- 
miliar friendship, and a formal renun- 
ciation of all acquaintanceship among 
the numerous surviving partisans of 
Pompey. Every one who recollects 
the abuse poured out on Burke (in his 
capacity of yovernment- pensioner), 
from the foul organs of Holland House, 
will understand the annoyance to which 
our poet would have subjected himself, 
had he yielded to the proposal of the 
emperor. Besides, he possessed a be- 
coming share of rational pride; and 
was unwilling to barter the free senti- 
ments of his mind, and their honest 
expression, for emoluments and func- 
tions which would give to any support 
his writings might afford the established 
dynasty,asemblance of venality, stamp- 
ing him as a mere mercenary character. 
The friendship of Mecznas had pro- 
cured for him the restoration of some 
confiscated property which his father 
had acquired, but which had become 
forfeited by the part he had taken in 
the civil war: this was the “Sabine 
farm.” Presents and valuable bene- 
factions had flowed on him from the 
same munificent source, but perfect 
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equality and reciprocal esteem were 
the terms on which the patron and 
poet lived towards each other. No 
wonder, then, that the letter of Au- 
gustus failed to seduce him from the 
table of Mecenas, on the Esquiline 
Hill, to a secretary’s duties, and ac- 
companying golden shackles, on Mount 
Palatine. 

Such is the simple explanation of 
an otherwise very extraordinary passage 
in the life of Horace. Viewed in this 
light, his reluetance would appear per- 
fectly justifiable, and would seem to 
evince sound judgment, as well as a 
delicate sense of honour. I happen 
to have some very particular reasons, 
which it is unnecessary to specify, for 
dwelling on the conduct here de- 
seribed ; and having, I trust, put the 
matter in its proper light, I now return 
to my hermeneutic labours. 

Weareinformed by Srrapo(lib. xvi.), 
that in the year 730 v.c., the emperor 
decided on sending out an army, under 
the command of Gattus, to conquer 
Arabia Felix, the “land of Hus.” This 
country, by all accounts, sacred and 
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profane (see Isaiah, cap. lx., e¢ passim), 
seems to have been celebrated for its 
treasure and renowned for its luxury, 
though very little traces remained a 
few centuries after of either riches or 
civilisation: at the present day, it is 
literally “ as poor as Job.” Such, how- 
ever, were the ideas entertained at Rome 
of this El Dorado of the East, that 
thousands enroiled themselves under 
the standard of Gattus, in the hopes 
of making a rapid fortune from the 
spoils of the Arabs. The expedition 

roved a wretched failure. One Iccius, 

wever, was among the deluded spe- 
culators, who joined it through sheer 
eagerness for pillage: he sold a capital 
law-library, to purchase an outfit and 
a commission in the newly raised regi- 
ments. His abandonment of profes- 
sional pursuits for a military engage- 
ment was the laughter of all Rome, 
and Horace heartily enjoyed the ge- 
neral merriment. Such was the oc- 
casion which provoked the following 
witty and polished remonstrance, ad- 
dressed to the warlike lawyer : 


Ove XXIX.—Tue SaGe TuRNED So.tpier. 


Air—“ One bumper at parting.” 


AD ICCIUM. 


I. 


The trophies of war, and the plunder, 
Have fired a philosopher’s breast — 


So, Iccrus, you march (mid the wonder 


Of all) for Anazsa the blest. 


Full sure, when ’tis told to the Persran, 
That you have abandoned your home, 


He'll feel the full force of coercion, 
And strike to the banners of Rome! 


II. 


i. 


Icci, beatis nune 
Arabum invides 
Gazis, et acrem 
Militiam paras 
Non ante devictis 
SaBEx& 
Regibus, hor- 
ribilique Medo 


Il. 





What chief shall you vanquish and fetter ? 
What captive shall call you her lord ? 
How soon may the maiden forget her 
Betrothéd, hewn down by your sword ? 
What stripling has fancy appointed, 
From all that their palaces hold, 
To serve you with ringlets anointed, 


And hand you the goblet of gold? 
III. 


His arts to your pastime contribute, 
His foreign accomplishments shew, 
And, taught by his parent, exhibit 
His dexterous use of the bow.— 
Who doubts that the Tiber, in choler, 
: May, bursting all barriers and bars, 
Flow back to its source, when a scholar 
Deserts to the standard of Mars? 


Nectis catenas, 
Que tibi virginum, 
Sponso necato, 
Barbara serviet ? 
Puer quis ex aula 
Capillis 

Ad cyathum 

Statuetur unctis, 


lil. 


Doctus sagittas 
Tendere Sericas 
Arcu paterno ? 
Quis neget arduis 
Pronos relabi 
Posse rivos 
Montibus, et 
Tiberim reverti, 









































IV. 


Whom Socrates hoped to engage, 
Can merge in the soldier the student, 
And mar thus an embryo sage— 
Bid the visions of science to vanish, 

And barter yon erudite hoard 


Of volumes from Greece for a Spanist 


Cuirass, and the pen for a sworn? 
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IV. 








Quum tu coemptos 
Undique nobiles 
Libros Panzti, 
Socraticam et domum 
Mutare loricis 
InERIs, 
Pollicitus 
Meliora, tendis? 





The “ Spanish” cuirass would seem 
to indicate that the peninsula was, so 
far back as the Augustan age, renowned 
for its iron manufactures. The blades 
of Totepo kept up, during the middle 
ages, the credit of Spain for industry 
and skill in this department. Like- 
wise, in the craft of shoemaking, the 
town of Corpova shone pre-eminent: 
nor did the hero of that ilk, GonsaLve 
de Cordoue, confer on it greater cele- 
brity than its leathern glories ; as the 
English word cordwainer, and the 
French term, cordonnier, still testify. 
In an old MS. of the King’s Library, 


i. 


O Venus! Queen of Cyprus isle, 
Of Parnos and of Gnipvs, 


Hie from thy favourite haunts awhile, 


And make abode amid us; 
For ruer Glycera’s altar smokes, 


With frankincense sweet-smelling — 
Tuer, while the charming maid invokes, 


Hie to her lovely dwelling ! 
II. 


The sister Graces lead thee : 


Nor be thy prnennnein missed : 


Nor can it harm thy court, if 
Hesse the youthful swell thy list, 
With Mercury the sportive. 


Honest Dacier says, in his own dry 
way : * On ne doit pas s’étonner qu’ Ho- 
race mette Mercure a la suite de Vénus ; 
cela s’explique aisement !” 

Augustus, in the year v.c. 726, ac- 
cording to Dion (53. 1.), built a temple 
to Apollo on Mount Palatine, to which 
he annexed a splendid library, much 
spoken of under subsequent emperors. 


Ove XXX.—Tue Depication or Grycera’s CHAPEL. 
Air—‘ The Boyne Water.” 


AD VENEREM. 











Let yon bright Boy, whose hand hath grasped 
Love’s blazing torch, precede thee, 
While gliding on, with zone unclasped, 








Paris.(marked Q.),a monkish scholiast 
has made a marginal observation on 
this ode to Iccrus, which is highly 
characteristic of cloister criticism :— 
“ Horatius reprehendit quemdam qui 
Sud CLERICALIA OFFICIA mutat pro 
militaribus armis :”—a clerk who could 
sell his * office-book,” or breviary, for 
a suit of armour, was assuredly a fit 
subject for the poet’s animadversion, 
It is to be regretted that the same 
worthy commentator did not continue 
his glossary throughout ; as, for in- 
stance, what might he not discover in 
the next morceau ? 


I, 


O Venus! Regina 
Gnidi, Paphique, 
Sperne dilectam 
Cypron, et vocantis 
Thure te multo 
Giycers 
Decoram 
Transfer in edem. 





II, 





Fervidus tecum 
Puer, et solutis 
Gratiz zonis, 
Properentque 
Nymphe, 
Et parum comis 
Sine te Juventas, 
Mercuriusque. 






The ceremony of its consecration ap- 
pears to have called forth as many 
* addresses” as the re-opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre, in the heyday of Horace 
Smith: one only has been preserved 


to posterity. Here is the Roman lav- 
reate’s effusion, replete with dignified 
and philosophic sentiments, express 

in the noblest language : 
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Ode XXXI. 


Ope XXXI.—Tue Depication or Apotto’s TEMPLE. 


ANNO AB U.C, 726. 


Air—“ Lesbia hath a beaming eye.” 


AD APOLLINEM. 
I, 


When the bard in worship, low 

Bends before his liege Arotto, 
While the red libations flow 

From the goblet’s golden hollow, 
Can ye guess his or1son ? 

Can it be for “ grain” he asketh— 


I, 


Quid dedicatum 
Poscit Apollinem 
Vates? Quid orat, 
De patera novum 
Fundes liquorem ? 
Non opime, 


Mellow grain, that in the sun, SaRDINIZ 
O’er Sarprn14’s bosom basketh ? Segetes feracis, 
II. II. 


No,no! The fattest herd of kine 
That o’er CaLaBrian pasture ranges — 
The wealth of Inp1a’s richest mine — 
The ivory of the distant Gances? 
No— these be not the poet’s dream — 
Nor acres broad to roam at large in, 
Where lazy Lrnis, silent stream, 
Slow undermines the meadow’s margin. 


III, 


The landlord of a wide domain 
May gather his Campanran vintage, 
The venturous trader count his gain — 
I covet not his rich per centage ; 
When for the merchandise he sold 
He gets the balance he relied on, 
Pleased let him toast, in cups of gold, 
“ Free intercourse with Tyre and Sipon !” 


IV. 


Each year upon the watery waste, 

Let him provoke the fierce ArLantic 
Four separate times — ... TI have no taste 

For speculation so gigantic. 
The gods are kind, the gain superb ; 

But, haply, I can feast in quiet 
On salad of some homely herb, 

On frugal fruit and olive diet. 

V. 

Oh, let Latowa’s son but please 

To guarantee me health’s enjoyment! 
The goods he gave — the faculties 

Of which he claims the full employment ; 
Let me live on to good old age, 


No deed of shame my pillow haunting, 
Calm to the last, the closing stage 


Non estuose 
Grata Calabria 
Armenta, non aurum 
Aut ebur Indicum, 
Non rura, que 
Linus quieta 

Mordet aqua, 
Taciturnus amnis, 


Ill, 


Premant Calenam 
Falce, quibus dedit 
Fortuna, vitem ; 
Dives et aureis 
Mercator ex- 
siccet culullis 

Vina Syra 
Reparata merce, 


IV. 


Dis carus ipsis ; 
Quippe ter et quater 
Anno revisens 
/Equor Atlanticum 
Impune. Me 
Pascunt olive, 

Me cichorea 
Levesque malve. 

V. 

Frui paratis 
Et valido mihi, 
Latoe, dones ; 
At, precor, integra 
Cum mente, 


Nec turpem senectam 
Degere nec 











p- Of life : — nor let the tyre be wanting ! Cithara carentem. 

ny 

ry 

ce _ The following stanzas would seem to dined without an accompaniment of 
ell form a sort of introductory flourish, the kind: “ Dapibus supremi grata 
all- or preamble; and, in the opinion of  testudo Jovis.” My friend, William 
ied Father Sanapon, were intended as a _Jerdan, thinks, nevertheless, that “ fine 
sel musical overture to the Carmen Sacu- lively turtle” is of far greater accept- 


lave. In it, Horace calls the lyre a 


ance, on festal occasions, than a mere 
festudo ; and tells us that Jupiter never 


empty tortoise-shell. 





The Songs of Horace. 


OvE 


XXXII. 


AD LYRAM. 


I, 


Poscimur...Si quid vacui sub umbra 

Lusimus tecum, quod et hunc in annum 

Vivat et plures, age, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen, 


II. 


Lesbio primum modulate civi ; 
Qui, ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 
Sive jactatam religarat udo 

Litore navim, 


III. 


Liberum, et Musas, Veneremque, et illi 

Semper herentem puerum canebat, 

Et Lycam nigris oculis, nigroque 
Crine decoram. 


IV. 


O decus Phebi, et dapibus supremi 

Grata testudo Jovis ! o laborum 

Dulce lenimen, mihi cumque salve 
Rite voganti ! 


An occasional PRELUDE oF THE Poet To m8 Soncs. 


Air—“ Dear harp of my country.” 


I. 


They have called for a hymn, which they say shall not perish, 
But Ecuo its music through ages prolong ; 
Then wake, Latin lyre! Since my countrymen cherish 


Thy wild native harmony, 


wake to my song. 
II. 


’T was Atcxvs, a minstrel of Greece, who first married 
The tones of the voice to the thrill of the chord ; 

O’er the waves of the sea the loved symbol he carried, 
Nor relinquished the lyre though he wielded the sword. 


IIT. 


Gay Baccuus, the Muses, with Curip he chanted 
— The boy who accompanies Venus the fair — 
And he told o’er again how for Lyca he panted, 
With her bonny black eyes and her dark flowing hair. 


IV. 


"Tis the pride of Arpotto — he glories to rank it, 


Amid his bright attributes 
Tis the solace of life! Eve 


, foremost of all : 
n Jove to his banquet 


Invites thee !—O Lyre! ever wake to my call. 


I do not admit the next ode to be 
genuine. The elegiac poet, TinuL.us, 
to whom it is inscnbed, died very 


young (twenty-six); and, besides, was 
too great a favourite of the ladies to have 
such lines as these addressed to him: 


Ove XXXIII. 


AD ALBIU 


Albi, ne doleas, 

Plus nimio mgmor 
Immitis Glycere, 

Neu miserabiles 
Decantes elegos, 

Cur tibi junior 

Lesa preniteat fide, &c. 


I consequently dismiss it to its ap- 
propriate place amid the Apocrypha. 

It is a remarkable fact, though over- 
looked by most historians, that the 
“Reformation” originated in a clap 
of thunder. A German student was 
so terrified by the bolt (which killed 


M TIBULLUM. 


Be not astonished, dear Tibullus, 

That fickle women jilt and gull us! 

Cease to write “ elegies,” bemoaning 

Grycera’s falsehood — idly groaning 

That thou in her esteem hast sunk, or 

That she prefers a roaring younker, 
K. 7 Ae 


his comrade) that he turned monk, and, 
having had originally no vocation for 
that quiet craft, afterwards broke out, 
naturally enough, into a polemical agi- 
tator. Horace was nearly converted by 
the same electric process as LuTuen. 
Ex. gr.: 
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Ope XXXIV.—Tue Poet's Conversion. 


AD SEIPSUM. 


I. 


I, whom the Gods had found a client, 
Rarely with pious rites compliant, 

At Unbelief disposed to nibble, 

And pleased with every sophist quibble — 
I, who had deemed great Jove a phantom, 
Now own my errors, and recant em! 


Il. 


Have [ not lived of late to witness, 
Athwart a sky of passing brightness, 
The Gop, upon his car of thunder, 
Cleave the calm elements asunder ? 
And, through the firmament careering, 
Level his bolts with aim unerring ? 


III, 


Then trembled Eartn with sudden shiver ; 


Then quaked with fear each mount and river ; 
Stunned at the blow, Hex reeled a minute, 


With all the darksome caves within it ; 
And Artas seemed as he would totter 
Beneath his load of land and water ! 


IV. 


Yes! of a Gop I hail the guidance ; 
The proud are humbled at his biddance ; 
Fortune, his handmaid, now uplifting 
Monare hs, and now the sceptre shifting, 
With equal proof HIS power evinces, 
Whether she raise or ruin Princes. 


Here is a specimen of the poet’s 
more elevated manner—a sample of 
his grander style of composition. He 
invokes the smile of Fortune on two 
impending enterprises of the emperor : 
one an expedition to Arabia, composed 
of new recruits (concerning which, see 
the first ode of this decade) ; and, se- 


I, 


Parcus Deorum 
Cultor et infrequens, 
Insanientis 
Dum sapientia 
Consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 


II, 


Cogor relictos. 
Namque Diespiter, 
Igni corusco 
Nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos, volucremque currum, 


III, 


Quo bruta tellus, 
Et vaga flumina, 
Quo Styx, et invisi 
Horrida Tenari 
Sedes, Atlanteusque finis 
Concutitur. Valet ima summis 


IV. 
Mutare, et insignem 
Attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens. 
Hine apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet. 


condly, an -excursion to Britain. Na- 
poleon would call the first, “ /’ Armée 
de l’ Orient ;” and the other, “ |’ Armée 
da’ Angleterre.” Both were intended 
rather to divert public attention from 
politics than for real conquest. Ho- 
race, however, appears quite in earnest. 


Ope XXXV.—Awn Appress To FortTUNE. 


AD FORTUNAM. 


I. 


“ whose pillared temple crowns 
Cape Antium ’s jutting chiff, 


Whose smiles confer success, ‘whose frowns 


Can change our triumphs brief 
To funerals — for life doth lie at 
The mercy of thy sovereign fiat. 


Il. 


Tuex, Goddess! in his fervent prayers, 
Fondly the fragal farmer courts ; 
The mariner, before he dares 
Unmoor his bark, to Tuer resorts — 
That thy kind favour may continue, 
To bless his voyage to Biraynia. 


I. 


O Diva, gratum 
Que regis Antium, 
Presens vel imo 
Tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel superbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos, 


II. 


Te pauper ambit 
Sollicita prece 
Ruris colonus ; 
Te dominam xquoris, 
Quicumque Bithyna lacessit 
Carpathium pelagus carina ; 
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lll. Ill. 
Rude Dacra’s clans, wild Scyruia’s hordes— Te Dacus asper, 
Abroad—at home—ali worship tues ! Te profugi Scythe, 
And mothers of barbarian Lords, Urbesque, gentesque, 
And purpled tyrants, bend the knee Et Latium ferox, 
Before thy shrine, O Maid! who seemest Regumque matres barbarorum, et 
To rule mankind with power supremest, Purpurei metuunt tyranni, 
IV. IV. 
Lest tuov their statue’s pillared pride Injurioso 
Dash to the dust with scornful foot — Ne pede proruas 
Lest Tumult, bent on regicide, Stantem columnam ; 
Their ancient dynasty uproot ; Neu populus frequens 
When maddened crowds,with Fiendstulead’em, Ad arma cessantes, ad arma 
Wreck empires in the name of freedom ! Concitet, imperiumgue frangat. 
v. V. 
Tuee stern Necrssiry leads on, Te semper anteit 
Loaded with attributes of awe ; Seva Necessitas, 
And grasping, grim automaton, Clavos trabales 
Bronze wedges in his iron claw, Et cuneos manu 
Prepared with sledge to drive the bolt in, Gestans aena, nec severus 
And seal it fast with lead that’s molten, Uncusabestliquidumque plumbum. 
VI. VI. 
Thee Hore adores.—In snow-white vest, Te Spes, et albo 
Fipe.ity (though seldom found) Rara Fides colit 
Clings to her liege, and loves him best, Velata panno, 
When dangers threat and ills surround ; Nec comitem abnegat, 
Prizing him poor, despoiled, imprisoned, Utcumque mutata potentes 
More than with gold and gems bedizzened. Veste domos inimica linquis. 








Vil. VIL. 
Not so the fickle crowd !—Not so At vulgus infidum, 
The purchased Beauty, sure to fly Et meretrix retro 
Where all our boon companions go, Perjura cedit ; 
Soon as the cask of joy runs dry : Diffugiunt cadis 
Round us the Spring and Summer brought’em— Cum fece siccatis amici, 


They leave us at the close of Autumn! Ferre jugum pariter dolosi. 





VIIL—The Wraper. VIII.—Antistrophe. 
Goppess! defend, from dole and harm, Serves iturum 
Cxsar, who speeds to Britarn’s camp! Cesarem in ultimos 
And waft, of Rome’s glad youth, the swarm Orbis Britannos, 
Safe to where first AroLto’s lamp Et juvenum recens 
Shines in the East—the brave whose fate is Examen Eois timendum 
To war upon thy banks, Eururarss! Partibus, Oceanoque rubro. 
IX. IX. 
Oh! let our country’s tears expunge Eheu! cicatricum 
From history’s page those years abhorr’d, Et sceleris pudet 
When Roman hands could reckless plunge, Fratrumque. Quid nos 
Deep in a brother’s heart, the sword ; Dura refugimus 
When Guilt stalked forth, with aspect hideous, AZtas? Quid intactum nefasti 
With every crime and deed perfidious ; Liquimus? Unde manum juventus 
X. X. 
When Sacrilege and Frenzy urged Metu Deorum 
To violate each hallowed fane.— Continuit? Quibus 
Oh ! that our falchions were reforged, Pepercit aris ? 
And purified from sin and shame ;— O utinam nova 


Then—turned against th’Assynian foeman—  Incude defingas retusum in 
Baptised in exploits truly Roman! Massagetas Arabasque ferrum ! 













ma 
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The unaffected simplicity of the next 
song, and the kindly warmth of affec- 
tion it bespeaks, are highly creditable to 


Odes XXXVI. and XXXVII. 


497 


the poet’s heart. The “gentle Lamia” 
has already figured in this series,* but 
nothing is known of “ Numida.” 


Opz XXXVI.—A Wetcome to Numipa. 


AD PLOTIUM NUMIDAM. 


I, 


Burn frankincense! blow fife 
A merry note !—and quick devote 
A victim to the knife, 


II. 


To thank the guardian powers 


Who led from Spain —home once again, 


This gallant friend of ours. 


III. 


Dear to us all; pee one 
Can fairly boast—his friendship most : 
Oh, him he doats upon ! 


IV. 


The gentle Lamia, whom, 


Long used to share—each schoolday care, 


He loved in boyhood’s bloom. 
V. 
On both one day conferred 


The garb of men — this day, again, 
Let a ‘‘ white chalk” record, 


VI. 
Then send the wine-jar round, 


And blithely keep—the “ Salian” step 
With many a mirthful bound. 


We now come to a political squib 
of loud éclat and dazzling brilliancy. 
How he exults in the downfall of an 
antinational confederacy! How he re- 
vels in the dastard Antony’s discom- 
fiture! The cowardice and effeminacy 
of the latter are not positively described, 
but cannot fail to strike us at once (as 
they did the contemporary public), by 
the forcible contrast with CLeopaTRa’s 


Ope XXXVII.—Tue Dereat or CLEopatTRa. 


** Ad Sodales,” 


The Ballad. 


I, 


Now, comrades, drink 
Full bumpers, undiluted ! 
Now, dancers, link 
Firm hands, and freely foot it! 
Now let the priests, 
Mindful of Numa’s ritual, 
Spread victim-feasts, 
And keep the rites habitual ! 


Nunc est bibendum, 
Nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus, 


I, 


Et thure et fidibus juvat 
Placare, et vituli 
Sanguine debito 


II. 


Custodes Numide Deos, 
Qui nunc, Hesperia 
Sospes ab ultima, 


Iil. 


Caris multa sodalibus, 
Nulli plura tamen 
Dividit oscula, 


IV. 
Quam dulci Lamiz, memor 


Actz non alio 
Rege puertiz, 


V. 


Mutateeque simul toge. 
Cressa ne careat 
Pulchra dies nota ; 


VI. 
Neu prompte modus amphore, 


Neu morem in Salium 
Sit requies pedum. 


intrepidity. This ill-fated queen re- 
ceives due honour from the poet, who 
shews that he can appreciate a daring 
spirit even in an enemy. To my own 
version I have annexed Victor Hugo’s 
celebrated French translation, as sung 
at the Porte St. Martin, with rap- 
turous applause, in his CLéopaTRE, 
Tragédie, par l’ Auteur de Marie 
Tudor. 


A Joyrut Batiap. 


Air de “ Malbrook.” 
I. I, 


Or siis! buvons 
Plein verre ; 
Dansons, frappons 


Nunc Saliaribus La terre, 
Ornare pulvinar De flewrs ornons, 
DerorumM Pour plaire 
Tempus erat Aux Dieux, tous nos 
Dapibus, sodales! Autels. ( bis.) 


* See last decade. 
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II. 


"Till now, "twas wrong 
T’ unlock th’ ancestral cellar, 


Where dormant long 


Bacchus remained a dweller ; 


While Ecyrrt’s queen 


Vowed to erase (fond woman !) 
Rome’s walls, and e’en 


The very name of Roman ! 


Til. 
Girt with a band 


Of craven-hearted minions, 
Her march she planned 
Through C #sar’s broad dominions ! 


With visions sweet 


Of coming conquest flattered ; 


When, lo! her fieet 


Acrippa fired and scattered ! 


IV. 
While Czsar left 


Nor time nor space to rally : 


Of all bereft 


— All, save a single galley — 


Fain to escape 


When fate and friends forsook her, 


Of Egypt’s grape 


She quaffed the maddening liquor ; 


v. 
And turned her back 
On Iraty’s fair region ; — 
When soars the hawk, 
So flies the timid pigeon ; 
So flies the hare, 


Pursued by Scythia’s hunter, 


O’er fallows bare, 


Athwart the snows of winter. 


VI. 
The die was cast, 


And chains she knew t’ await her ;— 


Queen to the last, 


She spurned the foeman’s fetter ; 


Nor shelter sought 


In hidden harbours meanly ; — 
Nor feared the thought 
Of death—but met it queenly ! 


VII. 
Untaught to bend, 


Calm ’mid a tottering palace — 


’Mid scenes that rend 


Weak woman’s bosom, callous — 


Her arm could grasp 


The writhing snake; nor waver, 


While of the asp 


It drank the venomed slaver! 


VIII, 
Grim Death unawed 


She hailed with secret rapture, 


Glad to defraud 


Romer’s galleys of a capture ! 


And, haughty dame, 
Scoraing to live, the agent 
Of recat shame, 





To grace a Roman pageant! 


The Songs of Horace. 





Il. 
Antehac nefas 





[October, 


II. 
Sors! libre et sans 


Depromere Cecubum Entrave 


Cellis avitis, 
Dum Capitolio 
ReGina 
Dementes ruinas 
Funus et 
Imperio parabat, 


Ill. 


Contamiuato 

Cum grege turpium 

Morbo virorum, 

Quidlibet impotens 

Sperare, fortuna- 

que dulci 

Ebria. Sed 

Minuit furorem 


IV. 


Vix una sospes 
Navis ab ignibus, 
Mentemque lympha- 
tam Mareotico 
Redegit in 
Veros timores 
Cesar, ab 
Italia volantem 
V. 
Remis adurgens, 
Accipiter velut 
Molles columbas, 
Aut leporem citus 
Venator in 
Campis nivalis 
Hemonia, 
Daret ut catenis 
VI. 
Fatale monstrum ; 
Que generosius 
Perire querens 
Nec muliebriter 
Expavit ensem, 
Nec latentes 
Classe cit& 
Reparavit oras. 
VII. 
Ausa et jacentem 
Visere regiam 
Vultu sereno, 
Fortis et asperas 
Tractare serpentes, 
Ut atrum 
Corpore com- 
biberet venenum, 


VIII. 
Deliberata 
Morte ferocior ; 
Sevis Liburnis 
Scilicet invidens 
Privata deduci 

Superbo 
Non humilis 
Mulier triumpho. 





Bacchus, qui dans 
Ta cave 
Languis deux ans ; 
Qu’ Octave 
Contre Egypte est en 
guerre (bis.) 


Ill. 


D’un vil ramas 
Que mene 
Sa flotte, hélas! 
Reine 
N’attendait pas 
Qu’a peine 
Le quart lui 
resterait (bis.) 


IV. 


Sa nef au vent 
Se livre ;— 
César se prend 
A suivre ;— 
Elle, en fuyant 
S’enivre 
Du vin des bords du 
Nil. (bis.) 
V. 
Comme un vautour 
Deploye 
Son aile et court 
Sa proie, 
César, ce jour 
De joye 
Sur Vocéan 
voguait! (bis.) 
VI. 
Lors elle a part 
Proscrite, 
Fixe un regard 
Tacite 
Sur son poignard, 
Et quitte 
Tout espoir d’é- 
chapper. (bis.) 
VIL. 
Voit mis a bas 
Son tréne, 
Sans que le cas 
L’étonne ; 
Sans que son bras 
Frisonne 
Un serpent y 
grimper! ( bis.) 


VIII. 


Et par sa mort 
Esquive 
D’entrer au port 
Captive ; 
Ainsi le sort 
Vous prive 
Romains! d’un beau 
régal! ( bis.) 
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Directions for supper are appropri- I think I may now call for a fresh 


ately given in the concluding ode of tumbler myself. Molly! bring me the 
the book: they are short and significant.  “‘ materials!” 


Opt XXXVIII.—Last Ope or Boox true First. 


AD MINISTRUM. DIRECTIONS FOR SUPPER. 


I. I. 
Slave! for my feast, in humble grot Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ; 
Let Pensta’s pomps be all forgot ; Displicent nex philyra corone : 
With twining garlands worry not Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Thy weary fingers, Sera moretur, 


Nor heed in what secluded spot 
The last rose lingers. 


Il. II, 
Let but a modest myrtle-wreath, Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
In graceful guise, our temples sheathe— Sedulus cure ; neque te ministrum 
Nor thou nor I aught else herewith Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
Can want, I’m thinking, Vite bibentem. 


Cupbearer thou ;—and I, heneath 
The wine-tree drinking. 





I WAS BRED IN A COT. 


I was bred in a cot, and in one I may die— 

So lived and so perished my fathers obscure ; 
But no peer of lineage is prouder than I, 

For my fathers were honest, and loyal, and poor. 


I envy not—covet not—title and sway ; 

Yet ’tis pleasant to think that to all they are free : 
That, thanks to the laws of my country, the way 

To her honours is open—ay, even to me. 


I’m content to be part of society’s root — 

To feel that the branches, which over us wave, 
Derive from us foliage, blossom, and fruit, 

And give us again all the strength that we gave. 


And never, when clamour and menace are loud 
Against all that is noble, and all that is high, 

Will I add my voice to the cry of the crowd — 
I know the result of that reasonless cry ! 


I know that the lightning their madness would launch, 
Though meant but to injure the oftiest shoots, 

Attracted that moment from twig and from branch, 
Would glance to and shiver the stem to its roots / 








The Birth of the Painter Raffaelle. [October, 









































THE BIRTH OF THE PAINTER RAFFAELLE. 
AN ITALIAN TRADITION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CHAINED EAGLE,” “‘ HYMN OF THE VIRGIN MARY,” ETC. 





Ar the head of the Roman school of painting stands Raffaelle Sanzio de Urbino, 
the last of a great triumvirate. He was born in 1483, and died at the age of 37. 
He was the son of Giovanni Sanzio, a painter of inconsiderable talent; but Raf- 
faelle far surpassed every competitor. Correggio alone could ever bear comparison 
with him for sublimity of thought, correctness, and elegance of expression. He 
also excelled in portrait painting, and his pencil has immortalised Pope Julius IT. 
and Leo X. It has ever been the tendency of mankind to throw a cloud of 
mystery around the births of the greatest and the best of men. How many 
heroes have been raised to demigods by after-generations! Theseus, Hercules, 
and even Romulus, were deemed of divine origin; and an attempt has been 
made in Italy, I find, to give the same honours to the painter of the “ Trans- \ 
figuration.” I was speaking, the other day, of the nobleness of his attitudes, and 
the grandeur of the antique, mixed with the simplicity of nature in his designs, 
to an Italian, who assured me that at Urbino, the place of Raffaelle’s birth, they 
have a tradition that the angel who is his scriptural namesake, captivated with 
the charms of his mother, caused her to elope with him, leaving an animated 
portrait of her to supply her place. But after a year she returned with an infant, 
gave him in charge of the Pope, and vanished from his sight. This conversation 
originated the present legend. 






Ir was the early matin hour, 
Each nun had left her narrow cell, 

When Lady Giuliette sought her bower, 
Disturb’d by thoughts she dared not tell : 

How strange that eyes should have the power 

To work on hearts a magic spell ! 


Yet all have felt this power, I deem— 
Is there a heart that knows it not ? 

One piercing glance, one bright eye-beam, 
From stranger-eyes at distance shot, 

Made Giuliette’s life one musing dream ; 
Her absent father all forgot. 


He left her in this holy place, 
And many a parting blessing gave ; 
She thought not of his fond embrace, 
Nor of her Saviour’s outraged grave — 
Which, from a heathen, scoffing race, 
Her father fought in vain to save. 





She was so fair, that all might see 
The course of her pure azure veins ; 
Like that famed flower on Indian tree, 
That by its mystic, purple stains, 
Prefigureth futurity — 
Tis thus the Brahmin thinks or feigns. 

















Reposing in luxuriant shade, 
Inclosed within the convent-wall, 

Thus sigh’d the visionary maid, 
Far from the abbess, nuns, and all— 

Some read, some work’d, some talk’d, some pray’d, 

And some did on the Virgin call : 




















The Birth of the Painter Raffaelle. 


** Oh, could I see those eyes again — 





Their fond expression fix’d on mine, 
I'd care for neither grief nor pain, 
But would the world,—my life,—resign ! 
But months have pass’d —all hope is vain— 
So welcome veil and Marie’s shrine ! 


No longer here I’ll sit and grieve, 

But as a nun [’ll weep and pray. 
Why did I those false eyes believe ? 

Why think upon them night and day ? 
What pity eyes should so deceive, 

When such sweet things they seem’d to say ! 


The matin and the vesper-bell 
Call me at morn and eve to prayer ; 
In vain my beads at church I tell, 
And gaze around — He is not there / 
The convent-bell shall ring my knell — 
Ill die with anguish and despair.” 


She said, and in a flash of light 

Before her shone these beauteous eyes ; 
There stood that form as angel bright, 

Dropp’d, she believed, from native skies : 
He was indeed a glorious sight, 

And she all rapture and surprise. 


He seem’d a painter —but a smile 

Play’d like a sunbeam on his cheek ; 
Such smile might older hearts beguile, 

But Giuliette’s was both young and weak 
Thus (mixing colours all the while), 

Thus did the youthful painter speak : 


I ask one boon on bended knee, 
Thou bright perfection! angel-saint ! 
Oh, grant this boon to love and me, 
Permission thy fair form to paint! 
Though weak the art that copies thee, 
And every colour must prove faint. 


Oh, say not that thy sire would chide, 

If with my wish thou darest comply ; 
I know I shall not be denied, 

By that bright smile and tender sigh — 
Oh, seek not that soft blush to hide, 

Nor veil the splendours of that eye! 


Commission’d by my king’s command, 
The Virgin’s portrait I would trace. 
Canst thou a monarch’s will withstand ? 

No, I shall paint that form, that face ! 
Already grows beneath my hand 
That head of most unrivall’d grace. 


In every clime of earth I’ve sought 
To find perfection, but in vain ; 

And though from each some charm I’ve caught, 
Yet still I’ve sought, and sought again : 

But now, by inspiration brought, 

Here full perfection I obtain. 
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I’ve sketch’d the head, and now those eyes 
Let me with trembling hand begin ; 
I'll dip my pencil in the skies, 
To gain that look so void of sin— 
Within their depths what feeling lies! 
Oh, that I dared to gaze within! 


Why dost thou turn those eyes away ? 
Why veil them with their lids of white? 

So clouds obscure the star of day, 
So seek to hide his dazzling light : 

But soon breaks forth each brilliant ray, 
Rejoicing each beholder’s sight. 


And now those azure suns of thine 

Are shooting forth their kindling rays— 
Oh, lady, scarce ean I refrain 

From worshipping, whilst thus I gaze! 
In pity their bright beams restrain, 

Or I shall faint beneath their blaze. 


How shall I those fair lips portray, 

That though they silent be, yet speak ? 
Dare I interpret all they say ? 

Ah, no—the blush upon thy cheek 
Assures me, there is dearer way, 

The meaning of those lips to seek. 


Forgive me, Giuliette, that I dare 

Salute that shrine I’ve sought so long ; 
But bid me worship ever there, 

Nor deem my adoration wrong : 
When pilgrims to such saints repair, 

Such homage to such saints belong. 


And must we part? No, Giuliette, no! 
Our lips when join’d proclaim’d us one — 
"Tis nature wills it should be so, 
And be her holy purpose done. 
My bride! come, quickly let us go, 
We've far to ride ere setting sun. 


Thy finish’d portrait I will leave 
Thy father’s doting love to cheer : 
Behold, I make thy portrait breathe! 
Behold thy living portrait here ! 
Then, for thy father do not grieve — 
Thy painter will be ever near.” 






And it was so— his hand of fire 
Produced a breathing thing of life ; 

But, how he could such form inspire, 
Or where he took his lovely wife, 

’Tis not for mortal to inquire— 

Nor whether they had love or strife. 






The father came and sought his child — 
Her form, her features, all were there ; 
She walk’d, and talk’d, and ate, and smiled, 
And deck’d with costly gems her hair: 

Yet, still, there was expression wild 
Within those eyes so wondrous fair. 
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A hundred lovers came to woo, 
But all return’d they knew not why ; 
For in those eyes so bright, so blue, 
A hundred devils seem’d to lie! 
A mocking, jeering, flouting crew, 
Who play’d bo-peep from either eye. 


No hymn nor prayer would she aspire, 
No goodly talk would she abide; 
She laugh’d outright at nun and friar, 

And made the Abbot Jerome chide ; 
She smelt so strong of brimstone fire, 
No lady would with her reside. 


Her father trembled at her sight ; 

His thin white hairs she loved to jeer; 
She fill’d all creatures with affright ; 

No lover would approach from fear ; 
She slept all day, and waked all night ; 

The mastiffs howl’d as she drew near. 


She loved to see all creatures die, 

And hunted like a hound for death; 
And when she heard the parting sigh, 

She always caught the parting breath ; 
No being ever ask’d her why, 

Except her nurse, Elizabeth. 


And she that very evening died, 

With marks upon her aged throat ! 
Her father groan’d, the servants sigh’d, 
And Jerome holy texts did quote ; 

Which she did scoffingly deride, 
Mocking his drawling, nasal note. 


A twelvemonth pass’d, and worse she grew, 
No servant would with her remain : 

She pinch’d and beat them black and blue, 
Nor did her father dare complain— 

But silently did he beshrew, 
And pray, and weep, and sigh again. 


One night he sat and wept alone, 

Whilst lightnings gleam’d and thunders peal’d ; 
At length he gave a piteous moan 

At what one lightning flash reveal’d — 
He sat transfix’d, as cold as stone, 

His hair erect, his blood congeal’d. 


A form of light before him sits, 

Like Giuliette in her earliest charms ; 
Another daughter round him fliis, 

Filling his soul with wild alarms; 
Then in a flash the room she quits, 

And Giuliette rushes to his arms. 


Ilis own sweet child !—and on her breast, 
Most strange to him ! an infant child ; 
Yet still the father felt so bless’d, 
He to that sight grew reconciled, 
And to his bosom fondly press’d 
His lovely daughter, good and mild. 
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Within his arms her child she laid, 

The offspring of most ancient line ; 
And thus the beauteous vision said : 

“« My father, this sweet babe is mine! 
When I am but a fleeting shade, 

Oh, let this precious child be thine! 


I know thou wilt my truth believe— 
He was not born in guilt or shame. 
Do not for me, my father, grieve ; 
And Raffaelle be my infant's name. 
Within thy arms this boy I leave ; 
He will have never-dying fame. 


I must not tell his ancestry — 

’Tis far beyond thy utmost thought ! 
It far exceeds thy pedigree, 

And this he should be duly taught. 
The Prince of Painters, he shall be 

With all his father’s genius fraught. 


Farewell ! the morning streaks the east! 
I cannot stay one moment more ! 
That I am happy, sure thou seest ; 
And still thy God and mine adore. 
I go—one last embrace, at least, 
Ere I depart for foreign shore.” 


She said, and like a flake of snow 

She vanish’d from her father’s eye ! 
He look’d around, above, below — 

Novght but the child could he descry : 
He did not even see her go! 

He only heard her parting sigh ! 


The nuns and friars all came to see 

This wondrous child, supremely fair ; 
They thought it quite a mystery, 

And straight did to the Pope repair : 
Who on his bare and bended knee 

A miracle did it declare. 


With pomp and show the child was brought 
To Rome for its baptismal name ; 
The Pope himself his horn-book taught, 
And watch’d his early growing fame ; 
Whilst princes his acquaintance sought, 
And guess’d the stock from whence he came 
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THE MINSTREL’S GRAVE. 


Weep for the Minstrel! scatter round 
With flowers his grave, as holy ground ; 
Pluck ye the weeds, and plant the rose 
To shadow o’er his last repose ; 

Rear ye the turf above his head, 

To guard the spot from stranger’s tread ; 
And let the setting sunbeam throw 

A smile on him who sleeps below. 


His course was like yon ray of light 
Trembling across the wave so bright, . 
Round which the waters dull and slow 
With plaintive murmur darkly flow ; 

For he threw off, with fluttering joy, 
Those cares which meaner hearts destroy ; 
And with quick eye and maddening song 
Charmed the sad world he passed along. 


Weep for the minstrel! fatal were 

The gifts to which his soul was heir ; 
In festal song his accents thrilled, 

At feast his cup was highest filled, 
And as the wine sparked o’er the brim 
Delight shot from the eyes of him — 
Those flashes which, alas! but spoke, 
“ The happiest heart is easiest broke !” 


Weep for the minstrel! sorrow stayed 

Her tears when he his wild harp played ; 

To arms the eager soldier sprang 

When he the fiery summons rang ; 

To bliss the merry heart gave o’er 

All thought, those quickening chords before ; 
And sighing maid approved the’tone 

Which eased all love — except his own. 


Weep for the minstrel! he who moved 
All hearts to love —he vainly loved. 
On him dark eyes looked cold disdain 
From one who never pitied pain ; 

Dim grew his sight, his voice sank low, 
The melting strain refused to flow ; 

His spirit’s boasted freedom fell 

At tyrant Love’s o’erpowering spell. 


Weep for the minstrel! lightly lay 

The turf that guards his hallowed clay ; 
Nor let the babbling tomb disclose 

With idle epitaph his woes. 

‘Short was his life; his memory, too, 
Should rest alone with those who knew 
The brilliant start and brief career 
Which, meteor-like, now leaves him here. 
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PALMERSTON POLICY. 


Soutuey, in his Espriella Letters, 
says, that when England is quiet at 
home it is no great matter what occurs 
abroad ; just as when there is a calm at 
sea it is of little consequence who is at 
the helm ; or, when there is no battle 
expected, if the cook be appointed 
gunner, and load the cannon with po- 
tatoes. A feeling of this kind has ge- 
nerally actuated us. We are assured 
that when the time comes we shall not 
be found without heads to contrive and 
hands to execute all that the honour of 
the country demands. When that feel- 
ing departs from us, then we must de- 
part from the rank which we have held 
in the world, and England may sivk to 
what Spain is now. But that time has 
not yet come. 

Such a feeling of comparative in- 
difference to the management of foreign 
affairs descends even as low as the con- 
duct of magazines. In this magazine 
foreign politics have scarcely been ad- 
verted to; while nobody will do us the 
injustice of saying that we have shrunk 
back from considering most minutely 
and zealously all matters of domestic 
interest. It appears to us now, how- 
ever, that we are called upon to devote 
a few pages to the state of our external 
relations, because they are forced upon 
our consideration by the fact that we 
are suffering in interest, and, what is 
of much higher moment, in character, 
from the manner in which our credit 
and our name, our trade and our 
honour, are compromised all over the 
world by the person who is seated as 
chief in the Foreign Office. 

Of this person individually we shall 
say but little. The sobriquet which by 
universal consent attaches to him shews 
the estimation in which he is held. No 
man for whom a political antagonist 
feels the slightest species of respect, or 
the smallest appearance of fear, is 
nicknamed Cupid. It is not what the 
king of Dahomey would call “a strong 
name ;” it does not indicate that those 
who impose it think much of the in- 
tellectual energy of the individual. We 
confess that we do not see there is any 
harm in a man’s taking care of his per- 
sonal appearance, or that a dandy is a 
person more worthy of unfavourable 
notice than a sloven; but still it is an 
ill sign of a statesman when we find 


that he is notoriously distinguished by 
his attention to his good looks, and his 
devotion to the toilet. The man who 
has to manage the interests of England 
over all the world ought to be dis- 
tinguished for something more than a 
knowledge of the best made breeches, 
or a dangling after the most perfumed 
petticoats. All this, we admit, is per- 
sonal; and we shall go no further, ex- 
cept to remark that, among foreign 
diplomatic circles, “ce pauvre Cupidon” 
is made the regular butt and jest for 
persons who know how to intrigue both 
diplomatically and otherwise, with more 
energy and success than the juvenile 
Whig of half a century’s standing, who 
has been drawing official pay for more 
than a quarter of the same period of 
chronology. 

Pass him by. We have only to look 
at his acts. Doyle, who signs himself 
in his unsurpassed pictures H. B., has 
depicted the Viscount as a blind beg- 
gar, led over a broken bridge by an 
old French poodle, which answers to 
the name of Talleyrand, Never was 
there a truer character of our foreign 
secretary. In every thing he has been 
duped, baffled, deceived, humbugged, 
laughed at, by the governing power of 
France, whether it assume the shape of 
the ex-bishop of Autun, or of Louis 
Philippe, king of the French. Never 
was spider more completely master of 
the enmeshed fly than the French dip- 
lomatists have caught the poor aromatic 
buzzer who hums and flutters in Down- 
ing Street. And all the while he is 
lauding himself in all the quarters which 
he can command for his infinite sa- 
gacity, and his deep foresight of all 
events. We do not know, it is ad- 
mitted, that his lordship assumes the 
principal editorial management of the 
Globe newspaper, and that he occa- 
sionally wanders there to diffuse the 
darkness visible of his pen over the 
Morning Chronicle ; and as we do not 
know, we shall not assume the know- 
ledge. To Mr. Daniel O’Connell and 
his friends be it left to pry and pimp 
into the secrets of newspapers, and 
upon guess or spite deal forth asser- 
tions purulent of slander respecting all 
who are supposed to write in them ; we 
shall not imitate the example of Lord 
Palmerston’s master in dealing with 
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Lord Palmerston. But there cannot 
be any harm in saying, that the minis- 
terial journals, to the best of their ability 
and knowledge, represent the opinions 
of their employers ; and from them we 
may gather what were the hopes and 
expectations ofour great protocoliser. 

As for principle, he never had any. 
The man who has held office, and in 
most cases done the dirtiest official 
work for all the administrations of the 
last thirty years,— who has been with 
Percival, Liverpool, Canning, Gode- 
rich, Wellington, Grey, Melbourne, 
still found an official fixture, no matter 
what might have been the varying 
politics of each administration,—who 
at one time wrote Tory despatches, at 
another time Whig—who, under one 
phase of the cabinet, was a partisan of 
the holy alliance ; in another, the corre- 
spondent of Carbonari—who one year 
truckled to the dictation of Prince 
Metternich, and in the next was in un- 
derhand correspondence with Mina, or 
whatever other vagabond meditated 
massacre for Spain,— this man can 
have no principle. If it were of per- 
sonal advantage to himself, he would 
turn Mahometan to-morrow: he cer- 
tainly would take office under the 
grand signior, if it yielded him an ad- 
ditional thousand pounds in the year. 
But, in his present position, he is obliged 
to pretend to some rule of conduct; 
and, in deference to the opinions of the 
men whom he has lately joined for the 
sake of pay, he adopts what, by a most 
melancholy misappropriation of the 
word, is styled the Liberal party in 
European politics. 

Melancholy, indeed, is the misappro- 
priation. We shall not go further back 
than the French revolution,—for that 
is set down as the day-spring from on 
high by our reformers. Where was 
the liberality there? In a speech put 
by Sallust into the mouth of Cato, a 
most professing faction was described 
as liberales ; but it was added, aliene 
pecunia. Private and public plunder 
were the objects which stimulated the 
great leaders of that revolution. No 
doubt there were a few fanatics like 
“ Roland the just, with ribands in his 
shoes” (who was a rogue in his own 
way, nevertheless) ; but they were soon 
got rid of by the men of business. And 
at last, in what did the revolution re- 
sult? In the most gigantic military 
despotism ever imagined, conducted 
and guided, the voice of history will 
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say, with consummate talent and un- 
tiring energy ; but, the same voice will 
add, with an utter contempt for the 
rights and freedom of mankind, and a 
scowling scoffery of all the principles 
which those who gathered together the 
National Assembly had contemplated. 
Such was and ever will be the natural 
result of such revolutionary move- 
ments; such, indeed, was it pre- 
dicted to be by Burke. But has that 
result shaken the confidence of the re- 
volutionists? Not the least. That 
very man who knocked down their 
image of clay and blood; that very 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who flung the 
representatives of the people forth 
from their house at the point of the 
bayonet,—who shot down the “ people,” 
as the town rabble is called by the 
lovers of mischief and treason, by hun- 
dreds, as mercilessly as if they were so 
many puppy-dogs, in the heart itself of 
Paris,— who strictly and rigorously 
kept down the press by the severest 
laws, executed with the most unrelent- 
ing rigour,— who tore the youth of 
France by the force of laws enacted by 
himself from their firesides, to perish 
in distant lands, in wars excited by 
his own personal ambition ; this man, 
the impersonation of hatred to every 
thing that could resist his own de- 
spotic will, is the god and idol of 
the Liberals all over the world, and 
the fall of him and his hard-handed 
marshals made the especial object of 
lamentation with those who took 
upon themselves the especial guardian- 
ship of that world’s liberties. These 
men feel no admiration for his great 
military genius. The splendid com- 
binations which won his glorious cam- 
paigns, and his all but unrivalled bat- 
tles,—the fierce intensity of purpose 
which bent to his will the energies of 
the ablest and bravest of men,—the 
endless resources of his mind,—his un- 
dying perseverance in bearing up 
against reverses,— all these are un- 
known and unappreciated by the howl- 
ing hound who applauds him merely 
because he was the child and champion 
of Jacobinism, because he insulted, or 
oppressed, or cheated King This and 
Emperor That, or—what is a still 
dearer passport to applause — because 
he was the constant enemy of England. 
And if that be a merit, no man can 
claim the praise of being highly meri- 
torious. He hated us fiercely be- 
cause this country governed according 
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to the constitution matured by long 
ages of deep thought and manly con- 
test, and, consummated by the revolu- 
tion of 1688, is the ground of freedom ; 
and such, unless it be Jacobinised, will 
it continue, was destined to put him 
down. He fought us, and us alone; 
for the battles against Italy, Spain, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the rest, 
were fought against ws,—and we beat 
him. 

Peace be to his ashes! It is a deep 
fall, to come from the consideration of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, lying in his 
ocean tomb, to Lord Palmerston. 
What a revolution of ideas! What 
a tumble from the hero to the valet! 
But such is the condition of life. 
Buonaparte himself used to say, that 
from the sublime to the ridiculous is 
but a step. And that step we are 
obliged to make. During the time of 
the empire, Palmerston was in office, 
and, of course, exerted his small utmost 
in combating the general enemy. His 
department, we suppose, was writing 
notes, or at all events folding them, 
tying on red tape or green ferret ac- 
cording to the most approved etiquetie 
—or at the highest flight of his genius 
squibbing the Whitbreads, or Hob- 
houses, or Greys of the ‘time—the 
leaders or scrubs of the party before 
which he is now pence-bowed. Old 
Homer said long ago (and what has he 
not said ?), that ‘the day which makes a 
man a slave takes away half his worth. 
The process that could take away half 
the worth of Palmerston must be a 
very stringent one; but that he is a 
slave, and that whatever value he might 
have had is diminished fifty per cent, 
is too evident to be denied. He is now 
the servant of Louis Philippe— once 
he belonged to a party which controlled 
Napoleon. As Napoleon himself would 
say, * C'est juste.” 

He may console himself with the 
reflection that even the emperor, man 
of the sword, was not much more than 
a tool in the hands of the ecclesiastic, 
man of the pen. And what chance 
has Palmerston? Sword never did he 
wield ; and from the published corre- 
spondence with which we have been 
occasionally afflicted, it is plain that 
among the pen-wielders he could never 


obtain a situation as high as even 
Charles Buller. We have had the 


fortune— good or ill, as it may be— 
of reading much trash in the course of 
our travels through this life ; but trash 
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so miserably jejune, as that which we 
have lately had to wade through on 
the subject of our liabilities towards 
the kingdom of Greece, never met our 
eyes. Pozzo di Borgo and Matuchevitz, 
gentlemen whose diplomatic integrity 
is attested by the disclosures of the 
Portfolio, and whose character for can- 
dour and simplicity of purpose stands 
so high before all the world, must have 
laughed outright at the whining trash, 
in whining phrase written, begging 
them for the sake of Palmerston and 
all his gods to permit him to raise the 
money from them. Courtly was the 
Russian diction, well turned the phrase, 
nicely balanced the period, well inserted 
the comma; but the note, whether we 
consider it diplomatically or musically, 
was struck at the same pitch: Nota 
farthing—not a farthing— nota farthing. 
We shall allow you to pay what you 
please ; but from us not a farthing. 
And all the time poor Palmerston 
keeps pottering about good faith, and 
honour, and so forth, taking care at 
every step not only to involve the 
country in debt, and, so far as he can 
do it, in disgrace, and himself in as 
much contempt as it is possible now 
to bestow upon one who is the con- 
temptible. 

With France we do not meddle: 
of course not. The old motto of the 
Romans was * Parcere subjectis et 
debellare superbos.” We reverse it: 
Parcere superbis is our motto; De- 
bellare subjectos our practice. It used 
not to be so—but never mind. Once 
on a time the aggressive policy of France 
was an object for our repression. We 
do not try itnow. Weare, in conse- 
quence of the Liberal system, bound 
to the French government. Most will- 
ingly do we admit that there should 
not be any antipathy between the 
people of the two nations. They are 
both injured, oppressed, and cheated 
by the men now in authority over 
them, and should therefore have a 
common sympathy. The poor Lyonese 
at his métairie, who thinks that the 
Spitalfields’ weavers are ruining him, 
while the unfortunate, rag-clad inha- 
bitant of Bethnal Green “reciprocates 
the suspicion by imagining that his 
starvation is attributable to the « bloody 
French,” is not more unreasonable than 
those who imagine that antipathy to 
what are commonly called P'rench prin- 
ciples is to extend to French men. But 
we whi 


pretend to have something like 
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knowledge or reason, must not make 
such a mistake. The cant about the 
French nation we must repudiate—the 
people of whom we are speaking are 
the French ministers ; and before these 
the unfortunate Palmerston is prostrated 
as if he were their salaam-bestowing 
Syce. 

A controversy is going on in the 
Parisian papers as to the share which 
the concoctors of the revolution of 
“the three glorious days ”— (the three 
glorious days !!)— of July had in the 
late movements in Spain. A man of 
the name of Louis Viardot, who ap- 
pears to have had some connexion with 
ihe precious crew who fled Spain after 
the aflairs of 1823, and who have 
each and all, in their several depart- 
ments, since proved themselves the 
most incapable or corrupt of men— 
we mean Toreno, Mendizabal, Martinez 
de la Rosa, Gil de la Cuadra, Isturiz, 
Galiano, Calatrava, and others, whose 
names are now synonymous with swin- 
dling and thieving — this Viardot has 
written a long letter in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, exposing the intentions 
of Louis Philippe with respect to the 
aflairs of Spain, when the paving- 
stones of Paris placed his majesty on 
the throne. According to this letter, 
assistance was tendered, and money 
paid, by Louis Philippe, or his ad- 
visers —Count Molé is particularly 
mentioned —for the purpose of de- 
throning, by the aid of the Jacobin 
refugees from Spain, no less a person 
than Ferdinand the Seventh, and put- 
ting the young Duke of Nemours in 
his place. We do not know what is 
the authority to be attached to Mons. 
Louis Viardot, but it is only fair that 
he should be allowed to tell his own 
story in his own words. Here, then, 
is his tale: 

*“* My first business was to proceed to 
the Palais Royal, which had become the 
seat of the government, in the place of 
the Tuileries, then deserted. What the 
Spanish emigration demanded was, to 
receive aid, to create an insurrection in 
their country, and to drive away Ferdi- 
nand VII. and his family to another 
Cherbourg. The Spanish emigration 
offered, in return, under the promise of 
a solemn ratification by the Cortes, the 
crown of Spain to the Duke de Nemours. 
This new Philip V., by espousing Donna 
Maria, the heiress of Don Pedro, who 
was then at Paris, might unite by such 
a marriage Portugal to Spain, as ‘in the 
time of Isabella and Ferdinand Castile 
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was united to Arragon. Thus the whole 
of the Peninsula would become annexed 
to France ; or, at any rate, the two na- 
tions would be so closely allied by a 
community of interests, of institutions, 
and dynasties, that at last the celebrated 
expression of Louis XIV. would be real- 
ised,--‘ The Pyrennees exist no longer.’ 
This proposition was received, as it de- 
served, with eagerness—I might almost 
say enthusiasm. The Spanish refugees 
were encouraged in their designs ; they 
were allowed perfect liberty to act, 
and efficient aid was promised them ; 
100,000f. were taken from the royal 
purse to supply their first wants. It 
was M. Molé, then the minister for 
foreign affairs, and now the head of 
the cabinet, who conveyed this sum to 
General Lafayette, and who, in con- 
junction with him, superintended its dis- 
tribution : 70,000f. were sent to Bayonne, 
to be given to the refugees who assembled 
on the frontier; and 30,000f. were sent 
to Marseilles, to be transmitted to Ge- 
neral Torrijos, who was preparing at 
Gibraltar an expedition into Andalusia. 
The other object of the business I had 
undertaken had reference to the minis- 
ters, the official agents of the government. 
I consequently waited on M. Guizot, at 
the very moment when he took possession 
of the office of Minister of the Interior. 
I explained to him the object of my visit, 
and the intentions of the Spanish refugees ; 
and I told him that they expected from 
himga categorical answer, in order that 
they might know whether they should 
continue or give up their designs. M. 
Guizot without hesitation replied, ‘ Tell 
those who sent you here that France 
committed a political crime in 1823, 
and that she owes to Spain a complete 
and striking reparation, and that this 
yeparation will be given!’ An answer 
so explicit, which gave delight to the 
Spanish refugees, and induced them to 
pledge themselves irrecoverably to the 
enterprise they had in view, was not of 
a nature to be without its effect, as was 
soon made manifest.” 


We should be very sorry to vouch 
for the authenticity of anecdotes of this 
kind, vouched by so unknown a man 
as M. Viardot: but it is still possible 
that they are true; and the chance of 
their truth is enhanced by our intimate 
conviction, that practices of this kind 
will be perpetually resorted to under 
the jobbing and police-employing agen- 
cies of the continental governments. 

My first business, says M. Viardot, 
whoever he may be, was to enable 
France to obtain full possession of 
Spain. The Frenchman is not so 
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insincere as to pretend that he had 
any European or Spanish object in 
hand. No! He honestly confesses, 
that, though the watchword of his 
faction might be freedom all over the 
earth, or any other rubbish of the same 
kind, the leading idea in the minds of 
French statesmen of every class is the 
territorial aggrandisement of France. 
The king pur excellence, Louis XIV., 
or the republican directory, are not 
more filled by this idea than the chi- 
valrous Henry IV., the military Na- 
poleon, or the pawnbroking Philippe. 
And to obtain this much-coveted re- 
sult, every other matter would be un- 
scrupulously sacrificed. It was the 
game of Louis XIV. to plead the di- 
vine right of kings as his pretext — of 
Barras and his associates to plead the 
rights of man — of the emperor to talk 
bigly of the bustling matters of war — 
of him who now occupies the chateau 
of the Tuileries, to gabble loquaciously 
of the juste milieu; but the aim and 
object of all is to augment the power 
of France, by the incorporation of 
Flanders as part of the integral terri- 
tory of the French monarchy, and by the 
political subjugation of the Peninsula. 

M. Viardot was, therefore, most loy- 
ally serving his country, in the manner 
in which the great majority of his 
countrymen think that it is best served, 
by aiding and abetting the invasion of 
Spain by her refugee sons. But what 
are we to think of-the conduct of our 
own ministers? Here we have a man 
openly boasting that his main reason 
for engaging in the business was, that 
the famous declaration of Louis XIV. 
was about to be fulfilled,—that there 
were to be “ no more Pyrenees,” and 
that a new Philip V. was to appear upon 
the throne of Spain ; and by looking at 
the actions of our ministers at the same 
moment, we find them co-operating to 
their utmost in projects, which the 
death of Ferdinand VII. afforded the 
opportunity of turning into realities, 
the very design of which, according to 
the confession of the persons engaged in 
these conspiracies, was to drive England 
from any beneficial connexion with the 
Peninsula. 

But the quadruple treaty? Yes, 
that is a model of superhuman wis- 
dom. This treaty in effect provided 
that England, France, Portugal, and 
Spain, should unite in a design of pla- 
cing on the throne of the last-named 
nation the infant daughter instead of 
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the brother of Ferdinand VII. We 
shall not meddle in the dispute whe- 
ther the Salic or the Visigothic law is 
the more proper to be in this case 
followed. In Shakespeare’s Henry V. 
the poet puts into the mouth of 
Archbishop Chicheley a speech which 
he in a great measure versifies from 
Holinshed or Hall, and which, per- 
haps, may in some sort pass fora re- 
port of what the primate did actually 
say ; and in it we find expounded at 
some length, that the Salic law was 
originally ordained by the tribes, who, 
having won the land between the Sala 
and the Elbe, being displeased with 
the looseness of the conduct of the fe- 
males whom they found there, ordained 
that women should not succeed in 
Salique land. We are inclined to 
think that a similar reason for uphold- 
ing the Salic law may now exist in the 
royal circle of Spain, and that the 
Visigothic rule of succession might, 
if no other reason existed for its 
suppression, be, on original prin- 
ciples, justly set aside. But we must 
still maintain that with this we—we, 
the English—have nothing whatever 
to do. As for liberality and liberty, 
these are things which are to come 
from the nations themselves—not to 
be imported, as cottons and calicoes. 
We hear much noise of the superior 
love of freedom, and the more ex- 
panded range of intellect of those who 
drew up the constitution of 1812. 
Looking at this constitution, as men 
of pretension to sense and knowledge 
of the world, we can only laugh at 
the greater part of its provisions. It 
is purely impracticable, as every body 
knows who is aware of the difference 
between the writing on a parchment, 
and the working of the affairs of a 
nation. But we shall affect for a 
moment to believe that it is perfectly 
practicable. In this country we are 
perpetually told by the Whigs [when 
they are out of place—to do them jus- 
tice, they hold rather different language 
when they are in place] that religious 
liberty and the freedom of the press 
are the main matters which all those 
who are high in the degrees of libe- 
ralism should consider. It is now 
beyond our purpose to say that what 
they call religious liberty means per- 
petual subjugation to the tyrannical 
yoke of an irresponsible priesthood, 
and freedom of the press unrestrained 
license to abuse those who do not agree 
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with their politics, confirmed with a 
license equally unrestrained to punish 
by all the rigours of a harsh law all 
persons who dare breathe a word against 
themselves. [We may obiter, as we 
happen to be speaking of the press, 
take a passing notice of the contro- 
versy between the government people 
and the Courier, and remark, that 
though we have any thing but a 
feeling of regard for Mr. James Stuart, 
and think that he who shot Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell is, by that circumstance, 
duly fitted with a factoryship by the 
men of whom that honourable, honest, 
high-minded,and warm-hearted baronet 
was an uncompromising foe—the con- 
duct of Nugent, old Holland, and John 
Russell, in the business, was at once the 
most shuffling and the most tyrannical 
that can be conceived.] But to do 
justice even to the Whigs, they have 
not had the courage, in their zeal for 
freedom, to insert in any published 
document, however it may be inscribed 
in their secret code, such articles as those 
which we find in the Liberal Spanish 
Constitution of 1812; to support which 
Lord Palmerston has dyed his gray hairs 
and furbished up his rusty armour. 
With their recorded professions of 
liberty of conscience and the press, we 
submit to the attention of the support- 
ers of Whiggery that the second article 
enacts, ‘¢ That any attempt to establish 
in Spain any other faith than the Ca- 
tholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, 
shall be likewise punished with death. 
The third article declares, that any 
Spaniard, whatever may be his class or 
condition, who may, either in writing 
not printed, or by word of mouth, 
endeavour to prove that the whole and 
entire Constitution should not be ob- 
served in Spain, or in any of the pro- 
vinces, shall suffer eight years’ confine- 
ment in a town of the adjacent islands, 
under the inspection of the civil au- 
thorities, and shall be deprived of all 
his situations, allowances, and honours ; 
and if he be an ecclesiastic, his tem- 
poralities shall be seized.” 

We shall not trouble ourselves with 
any commentary upon these civilised 
enactments. It is quite sufficient to say, 
that if waging war for the constitution 
which ordains them is waging war for 
liberty, it is a liberty of a kind which 
we do not usually recognise as such. 
We do not know what Don Carlos 
could decree ofa more atrocious nature, 
even if he re-established the Inquisi- 
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tion and imposed an absolute silence 
on the press. Freedom, indeed! You 
may write or speak on every subject, 
saving these alone which concern the 
temporal and eternal interests of men. 
On these you are to be dumb; and 
this is the liberty for which Lord Pal- 
merston is fighting! The truth must 
come out. We do not know that 
Palmerston has any thing to do with 
the Stock Excnange, except what he 
has said upon oath, from which people 
will of course draw their own conclu- 
sions; but this we do know, that the 
war in Spain is a stock-jobbing war, 
in which the belligerents are the men 
of the Bourse and the ’Change. Spain, 
and all that Spain contains, would be sold 
by her present minister, Mendizabal, for 
an eighth per cent. Of Portugal we say 
nothing, on the old principle, de nihilo 
nihil. Since the loss of Brazil, that 
country is of no more importance, ex- 
cept that it happens to contain the 
Bay of Lisbon, than the kingdom, or 
whatever else it may be, of Tangiers. 
We suppose, if there ever be a 
firmer government in Spain, that Por- 
tugal will become an appanage of the 
Spanish dominions, unless the Portu- 
guese, who are far superior to the 
Spaniards in all respects of constancy 
and bravery, should conquer Spain ; 
which would, however, lead to an 
amalgamation of the kingdoms of the 
same kind: for the larger country 
must, in an union, ever govern the 
lesser. Perhaps it would be, in that 
case, the interest of England to take 
possession of Lisbon; dispeopling it 
of its present inhabitants, without par- 
tiality to any division among them, re- 
ligious or political. In that unhappy 
country, the uncalled-for interference 
of England has led to its cureless ruin. 
As we write, the intelligence reaches 
us that the situation of the queen is 
most critical. Like the lady who has 
the misfortune of appearing to rule in 
the other kingdom of the Peninsula, 
Donna Maria is now in the power of 
a disorderly rabble, stimulated by the 
political party which has always mani- 
fested its hatred at once of royalty and 
of Great Britain. It is certainly of no 
great importance what they may attempt 
to do, so far as_we are concerned ; but 
we are sure the queen will find her best 
refuge on board an English man-of-war. 

We shall not go to the origin of the 
dispute which led to the separation of 
Holland and Belgium: A set of play- 
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house rioters set in motion the re- 
volution which divided these coun- 
tries; but the quarrel lay deeper. 
Some noise was made about a tax 
called the mouture, of the merits of 
which we remember nothing further 
than that it, like all taxes, was un- 
palateable to the tax-payer. It is sur- 
prising how much patriotism is stimu- 
lated by the pocket. The true cause 
of the “repeal of the union” was the 
disinclination of the Roman Catholic 
people of Belgium to remain under the 
sway, no matter how mild (and mild 
it was), of a Protestant sovereign. We 
do not blame the Belgie priests for 
fomenting this dislike—they were act- 
ing in their vocation; but we have a 
right to blame our own people, calling 
themselves statesmen, for allowing the 
parish-prejudices of the Belgians to 
disorder all Europe, and to violate the 
most solemn compacts. We hear every 
now and then the treaty of Vienna in- 
voked, when it suits particular pur- 
poses; and of late we have been stun- 
ned, by apprentices in the art of state- 
craft, about the necessity of keeping 
strictly and literally to the terms of 
that rotten parchment, the quadruple 
treaty. The treaty of Vienna was a 
matter of somewhat more serious im- 
portance than any thing which the 
framers of this last piece of mischievous 
quackery could have meditated; and 
among ils principal provisions was the 
junction of the two Netherlandish states, 
as a barrier against the engrossing am- 
bition of France —against her being 
allowed to do what the late General 
Maximilian Lamarque used to call 
“rounding her territory.” What has 
become of that article, the main pro- 
vision of the whole treaty? Who took 
Antwerp? Who potentially holds the 
mouths of the Scheldt? Whose son- 
in-law sits on the beggar-throne of 
Belgium? Where is the iron frontier ? 
We need not suggest the answers. 
France may get to the Rhine whenever 
she pleases, and the treaty of Vienna 
is to be made again. 

“‘ Unlucky this,” some Whig may ex- 
claim ; “ but we did not intend it. We 
did not foresee it; we did every thing 
to promote the cause of freedom, and 
the fault isnotours. Victrix causa deis 
placuit,” &c. But our minister cannot 
have even this excuse: we should think 
that “ Poland ” must be iterated in his 
ear, as often as the starling-cry threat- 
ened by Hotspur. Mr. Thomas Camp- 
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bell sometimes eloquently, but always 
absurdly, drags the Poles before the 
public ; and loud are his objurgations 
of the Emperor Nicholas. The czar 
is, indeed, the general butt for the 
abuse of the Liberal party, wherever 
dispersed. He may console himself 
by the reflection that he is all but 
adored by his own people, and that he 
has only to stamp on the ground to 
raise up legions beyond what Pompey 
even contemplated. It may be very 
well to deplore this, but people who 
intend to manage affairs must take the 
world as it is. The Polish insurrection 
was, in many particulars, marked by 
much gallantry ; but from the outset it 
was hopeless. At a gaming-table, the 
heaviest purse, if its owner perseveres, 
is sure to win. Ina war, as Frederick 
the Great said, Providence decides in 
favour of the most numerous cannons. 
It was not friendship to Poland that 
dictated the encouragement which was 
given by the clap-trap governments of 
England and France to the outburst, 
rendered famous by the talents and 
courage of Skrzynecki, and debased by 
the Jacobin murderers of Warsaw. All 
that the Whigs and their worthy friends 
in Paris desired, was to afford materials 
for noisy paragraphs in newspapers, 
perfectly regardless of the fate of the 
men whom they were hallooing on to 
what they knew to be certain destruc- 
tion. The Emperor Nicholas was far 
more considerate when he told the 
members of the Warsaw corporation, 
who waited upon him with an address, 
the hypocrisy of which he with single- 
ness of soul disdained, that he was de- 
termined, if any opposition were offered 
to his power, to let loose the thunders 
of the Alexander battery, and make 
their city a heap of ruins. He spoke 
what he intended, and the threat was 
no more than a caution, rough in utter- 
ance, but friendly in ultimate effect. 
Our foreign minister threw out good 
wishes to the Poles (and good wishes, 
from men in high office, ought to be 
followed by good assistance), while he 
was in his notes truckling and apolo- 
gising to Russia; and his colleague, 
Lord Althorp, was advancing the money 
which enabled her armies to move. 
We are sorry to see that Mr. Campbell 
has not of late employed his muse: 
we can recommend him a subject— 
Whig sympathy for Poland. We may 
borrow, with slight variation, Lord 
Castlereagh’s famous metaphor, and 
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describe them as crocodiles weeping 
over the Poles, but putting their hands 
in their breeches’ pockets for the 
Russians. 

To the Russians, indeed, Lord Pal- 
merston has been an invaluable auxiliary. 
He has given them Turkey ; for nothing 
can prevent them from taking possession 
of Constantinople except a general war. 
Upon Austria must devolve the neces- 
sity of doing what should have devolved 
upon England ; and the newly crowned 
emperor must unsheathe the holy sword 
of Saint Wenzel, to perform that which 
was looked for from the red-cross banner 
of Saint George. We confess we do 
not participate in the terrors which that 
magnificent warrior, Col. Evans, wished 
to inspire about our Indian empire, for 
invasion there cannot be dreaded for 
some generations ; and before Russia 
is in power to attempt it, she will have 
undergone such an organic alteration 
in all her domestic affairs, that we shall 
have to deal with a different country. 
But we ought to dread the appearance 
of the great master of the land making 
his appearance as the great master of 
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the sea, Locked up in the proverbially 
inhospitable Euxine, the frozen White 
Sea, and the scarcely accessible Baltic, 
Russia has no means of rearing sailors. 
Of every thing else conducive to marine 
greatness she has abundance — iron, 
hemp, wood, are hers inexhaustibly. 
All that she wants are men trained to 
the sea ; and the gift of the Dardanelles, 
which draws in its train the Archipe- 
lago, the Levant, and the Mediterranean, 
will supply that want. And we may 
then have to cope with a new anta- 
gonist upon the element which was 
exclusively our own. 

Such have been the results of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy. He has given to 
France the chance of mastery of all 
Southern Europe—to Russia, the cer- 
tainty of ruling all the East. And all 
the while he has chattered, with a silly 
complacency, of his perspicacity and 
the largeness of his views, while he has 
been made, by the Russians and the 
French, the most notorious gull that 
ever strutted cross-gartered, a smiling 
pretender to the favours of the fair, 
since the days of Malvolio. 
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OCTOBER SONNETS. 


BY SIR MORGAN o’DOHERTY, BART. 






Dear YORKE, 
I send you a couple of sonnets on the 1st of October. They are sad 
rubbish ; but they may go somewhat towards filling your last page, if you 
approve of them. I do not wish to interfere with the department so ably filled 
by your friend Nimrod; but I do not forget my own early recollections of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where we used to take a shine out of our October. 
It is many years ago since I tasted it; and perhaps we, in our general ignorance 
of the aleography of England, overrated its merits. It appears to me, however, 
that Tom Moore has not done his native university justice, by omitting to devote 
a melody to this academical fluid. 
Yours in haste, 


M. O'D. 








‘ 


I po not know for what this month is famed 
So notably as for its brew of ale, 
And what is near as splendid? Every tale 
In which the sons of England’s land are named, 
And every ballad in her honour framed, 
Record her old October ; liquor stout, 

Which for long days has ruin wrought and rout 
To all ’gainst whom her vigorous nerve is aimed. 
But just now looking on this pot, I think, 

With philosophic musing neck and crop, 
That as upon the liquor that I drink 
The bilious froth hath risen to the top, 
So in our state we find, at highest price, 
Such bubbles as Jack Russell and Spring Rice. 


If. 


But let them sink or burst. I don’t forget 
This is the month of Crispin Crispian ; 
When the fifth Henry told each gallant man, 
Whom in the field of Agincourt he set, 
That in our annals they would never yet 
Pass unremembered ; and Will. Shakespeare’s art 
Has fix’d the hero’s promise in our heart. 
Proud was the triumph when the archers met 
Their five-times-told opponents in the plain ; 
And many a battle since has proved that here 
The good hard hands and manly hearts remain : 
For is not this the month, when, fight won dear— 
’Mid triumph in our own, our native war, 
Fell Nelson in the fight of Trafalgar. 
Radley’s, Saturday. M.O’D 







P.S.—-I was going to say that, after Henry V. and Lord Nelson, I could not 
get back to the Whigs, and that I had no fear of our shaking them off; but | 
could not manage to weave that into a sonnet. Ask Wordsworth to do it. 
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